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CHAPTER XXXV 

lO^IC REVOLT 

Hitherto the history of the Asiatic Greeks has flowed in 
a stream distinct from that of the European Greeks. The 
present chapter will mark the period of confluence between the 
two. 

At the time when Darius quitted Sardis on his return to 
Susa, carrying with him the Milesian Histiceus, he left Arta- 
phernfis his brother as satrap of Sardis, invested with the 
supreme command of Western Asia Minor. The Grecian 
cities on the coast, comprehended under his satrapy, appear to 
have been chiefly governed by native detepols in each; and 
Mildtus especially, in the absence of Histimus, was ruled by his 
son-in-law Aristagoras. That city was now in the height of 
power and prosperity—in every respect the leading city of 
Ionia, The return of Darius to Susa may be placed seemingly 
about 512 b.c., from which time forward the state of things, 
above described continued, without disturbance, for eight or- 
ten years—“a respite from suffering,” to use the significant 
phrase of the historian. 1 

1 Herodot. v. 28. Merit 81 oti iroMhp xpjpov, Uveas /ear tap %p —or Uveets 
ko kuv —If Ilia conjecture of some critics be adopted. Mr. Clinton, with 
Lurcher and others (see Fasti Hcllcn. App. 18, p, 314), construe this 
passage as if the commit were to be placed after perk 81, so that the 
historian would be made to affirm that the period of repose lasted only a 
short time. It appears to me that the comma ought rather to be placed 
after vpdpov, and that the “short time" refers to those evils which the 
historian had been describing before, There must have been an interval 
of eight years at least, if not of ten years, between the events which the. 

VOT.. v. I n 
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It was aoout the year 506 B.c. that the exiled Athenian 
despot Hippias, after having been repelled from Sparta by the 
unanimous refusal of the Lacedaemonian allies to take part in 
his cause, presented himself from Sigeium as a petitioner to 
Artaphernfis at Sardis. He now doubtless found the benefit 
of the alliance which he had formed for his daughter with the 
despot ASantidSs of Lampsakus, whose favour with Darius 
would stand him in good stead. He made pressing represent¬ 
ations to the satrap, with a view of procuring restoration to 
Athens, on condition of holding it under Persian dominion j 
and Artaphernes was prepared, if an opportunity offered, to 
aid him in this design. So thoroughly had he resolved on 
espousing actively the cause of Hippias, that when the 
Athenians despatched envoys to Sardis, to set forth the case 
of the city against its exiled pretender, he returned to them 
an answer not merely of denial, but of menace—bidding them 
receive Hippias back again, if they looked for safety. 1 Such a 
reply was equivalent to a declaration of war, and so it was 
construed at Athens. It leads us to infer that the satrap was 
even then revolving in his mind an expedition against Attica, 
in conjunction with Hippias ; but fortunately for the Athenians, 
other projects and necessities intervened to postpone for several 
years the execution of the scheme. 

Of these new projects, the first was that of conquering the 
island of Naxos. Here too, as in the case of Hippias, the 
instigation arose from Naxian exiles—a rich oligarchy which 
had been expelled by a rising of the people. This island, like 
all the rest of the Cyclades, was as yet independent of the 
Persians. 51 It was wealthy, prosperous, possessing a large 

historian had been describing (the evils inflicted by the attacks of Otands) 
and the breaking out of the Ionic revolt; which latter event no one places 
earlier than 504 B.C., though some prefer 502 b.c,, others even 500 B.c. 

If indeed w,e admitted with Wesseling (ad Ilerodot. vi. 40; and Mr. 
Clinton seems inclined towards the same opinion, see p. 314 tit sup.) that 
the Scythian expedition is to be placed in 508-507 b.c,, then indeed the 
interval between the campaign or Otnnds and the Ionic revolt would be 
contracted into one or two years, But I have already observed that I 
cannot think 508 B.C. a correct date for the Scythian expedition: it seems 
to roe to belong to about 515 b.c. Nor do I know what reason there is 
for determining the date as Wesseling does, except this very phrase oh 
troW'bv xptvov, which is, on every supposition, exceedingly vague, and 
which he appears to me not to have construed in the best way. 

■ 1 Iierodot. v. 96. 'O Si ‘Apraj>4pi/i)s lit(Atv( afeas, «! fiovAolaro trim 
tlvai, KOTaSsKeerflat Mat 1 tint 'Iirsriijv. 

8 Ilerodot. v. 31. Plutarch says that Lygdamis, established as despot 
at Naxos by Peisislratus (Herodot. 1 . 64), was expelled from this post by 
the Lacedaemonians (Do Herodot. Maliimitat. c, 21, p. 8So). I confess 
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population both of freemen and slaves, and defended as well 
by armed ships as by a force of 8000 heavy-armed infantry. 
The exiles applied for aid to Aristagoras, who saw that he 
could turn them into instruments of dominion for himself in 
the island, provided he could induce Artaphernes to embark in 
the project along with him—his own force not being adequate 
by itself. Accordingly lie went to Sardis, and laid his project 
before the satrap, intimating that as soon as the exiles should 
land with a powerful support, Naxos would be reduced with 
little trouble: that the neighbouring islands of Paros, Andros, 
TCnos, and the other Cyclades, could not long hold out after 
the conquest of Naxos, nor even the large and valuable island 
of Euboea. He himself engaged, if a fleet of xoo ships were 
granted to him, to accomplish all these conquests for the 
Great King, and to bear the expenses of the armament besides. 
Artaphernes entertained the proposition with eagerness, loaded 
him with praise, and promised him in the ensuing spring 200 
ships instead of 100. Messengers despatched to Susa having 
brought back the ready consent of Darius, a large armament 
was forthwith equipped under the command of the Persian 
MegabatCs, to be placed at the disposal of Aristagoras—com¬ 
posed both of Persians and of all the tributaries near the 
coast. 1 

With this force Aristagoras and the Naxian exiles set sail 
from Miletus, giving out that they were going to the Helles¬ 
pont : on reaching Chios, they waited in its western harbour of 
Kaukasa for a fair wind to carry them straight across to Naxos. 
No suspicion was entertained in that island of its real purpose, 
nor was any preparation made for resistance; so that the 
success of Aristagoras would have been complete, had it not 
been defeated by an untoward incident ending in dispute. 
MegabatCs, with a solicitude which we are surprised to discern 
in a Persian general, personally made the tour of his fleet, to 
see that every ship was under proper watch. He discovered a 
ship from Myndus (an Asiatic Dorian city near Halikamassus) 
left without a single man on board. Incensed at such neglect, 
he called before him Skylax, the commander of the ship, and 
ordered him to be put in chains, with his head projecting out¬ 
wards through one of the apertures for oars in the ship’s side. 

tlmt I do not place much confidence in the statements of that treatise as to 
the many despots expelled by Sparta : we neither know the source from 
whence Plutarch borrowed them, nor any of the circumstances connected 
with them. 

1 Herodot v. 30, 31. 
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Slcylax was a guest and friend of Aristagoras, who on hearing 
of this punishment, interceded with Megabates for his release ; 
but finding the request refused, took upon him to release the 
prisoner himself. He even went so far as to treat the remon¬ 
strance of Megabates with disdain, reminding him that accord¬ 
ing to the instructions of Artaphernes, he was only second— 
himself (Aristagoras) being first. The pride of Megabates 
could not endure such treatment: as soon as night arrived, he 
sent a private intimation to Naxos of the coming of the fleet, 
warning the islanders to be on their guard. The warning thus 
fortunately received was turned hy the Naxians to the best 
account. They carried in their property, laid up stores, and 
made every preparation for a siege, so that when the fleet, 
probably delayed by the dispute between its leaders, at length 
arrived, it was met by a stout resistance, remained on the 
island for four months in prosecution of an unavailing siege, 
and was obliged to retire without accomplishing anything 
beyond the erection of a fort, as lodgment for the Naxian 
exiles. After a large cost incurred, not only by the Persians, 
but also by Aristagoras himself, the unsuccessful armament was 
brought back to the coast of Ionia. 1 

The failure of this expedition threatened Aristagoras with 
entire ruin. He had incensed Megabates, deceived Arta¬ 
phernes, and incurred an obligation, which he knew not how 
to discharge, of indemnifying the latter for the costs of the 
fleet. He began to revolve in his mind the scheme of revolt¬ 
ing from Persia, and it so happened that there arrived nearly 
at the same moment a messenger; from his father-in-law 
Histimus, who was detained at the court of Susa, secretly 
instigating him to this very resolution. Not knowing whom to 
trust with this dangerous message, Histiaeus had caused the 
head of a faithful slave to be shaved—branded upon it the 
words necessary—and then despatched him, so soon as his 
hair had grown, to Miletus, with a verbal intimation to 
Aristagoras that his head was to be again shaved and 
examined. 2 Histisus sought to provoke this perilous rising, 
simply as a means of procuring his own release from Susa, and 
in the calculation that Darius would send him down to the 
coast to re-establish order. His message, arriving at so 
critical a moment, determined the faltering resolution of 
Aristagoras, who convened his principal partisans at Miletus, 

1 Herodot. v. 34, 35. 

2 Herodot. v. 33 t compare Polyten, i. 24, and Aulus Gellius, N. A. 
xvii, 9. 
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and laid before them the formidable project of revolt. All of 
them approved it, with one remarkable exception—the historian 
Helcataeus of Miletus; who opposed it as altogether ruinous, 
and contended that the power of Darius was too vast to leave 
them any prospect of success. When he found direct, opposi¬ 
tion fruitless, he next insisted upon the necessity of at once 
seizing the large treasures in the neighbouring temple of Apollo 
at Branchidce for the purpose of carrying on the revolt. By 
this means alone (he said) could the Milesians, too feeble to 
carry on the contest with their own force alone, hope to become 
masters at sea—while, if they did not take these treasures, the 
victorious enemy assuredly would. Neither of these recom¬ 
mendations, both of them indicating sagacity and foresight in 
the proposer, were listened to. Probably the seizure of the 
treasures—though highly useful for the impending struggle, 
and though in the end they fell into the hands of the enemy, 
as Hekatseus anticipated—would have been insupportable to 
the pious feelings of the people, and would thus have proved 
more injurious than beneficial: 1 perhaps indeed Hekateeus 
himself may have urged it with the indirect view of stifling the 
whole project. We may remark that he seems to have argued 
the question as if Miletus were to stand alone in the revolt; 
not anticipating, as indeed no prudent man could then antici¬ 
pate, that the Ionic cities generally would follow the example. 

Aristagoras and his friends' resolved forthwith to revolt. 
Their first step was to conciliate popular favour throughout 
Asiatic Greece by putting down the despots in all the various 
cities—the instruments not less than the supports of Persian 
ascendency, as Histiceus had well argued at the bridge of the 
Danube. The opportunity was favourable for striking this 
blow at once on a considerable scale. For the fleet, recently 
employed at Naxos, had not yet dispersed, but was still 
assembled at Myus, with many of the despots present at the 
head of their ships. Accordingly Iatragoras was despatched 
from Miletus, at once to seize as many of them as he could, 
and to stir up the soldiers to revolt. This decisive proceeding 
was the first manifesto against Darius. Iatragoras was success¬ 
ful : the fleet went along with him, and many of the despots 
fell into his hands—among them Histiceus (a second person so 
named) of Termera, Oliatus of Mylasa (both Karians), 3 KMs 
of MitylGnS, and Aristagoras (also a second person so named) 

1 Ilerodot, v. 36, 

8 Compare Herodotus, v, 121 and vii. 98. Oliatus was son of IbaoOlis, 
as was also the Mylaslan Herakleldfis mentioned in v. iai. 
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of ICymA At the same time the Milesian Aristagoras himself, 
while he formally proclaimed revolt against Darius, and invited 
the Milesians to follow him, laid down his own authority, and 
affected to place the government in the hands of the people. 
Throughout most of the towns of Asiatic Greece, insular and 
continental, a similar revolution was brought about; the 
despots were expelled, and the feelings of the citizens were 
thus warmly interested in the revolt. Such of these despots as 
fell into the hands of Aristagoras were surrendered into the 
hands of their former subjects, by whom they were for the 
most part quietly dismissed, and we shall find them hereafter 
active auxiliaries to the Persians. To this treatment the only 
exception mentioned is K6£s, who was stoned to death by the 
Mitylenteans. 1 

By these first successful steps the Ionic revolt was made to 
assume an extensive and formidable character; much more 
so, probably, than the prudent Hekatmus had anticipated as 
practicable. The naval force of the Persians in the Aegean 
was at once taken away from them, and passed to their 
opponents, who were thus completely masters of the sea; and 
would in fact have remained so, if a second naval force had 
not been brought up against them from Phenicia—a proceed¬ 
ing never before resorted to, and perhaps at that time not 
looked for. 

Having exhorted all the revolted towns to name their 
generals and to put themselves in a state of defence, Aristagoras 
crossed the /Egean to obtain assistance from Sparta, then 
under the government of king Kleomenfis; to whom he 
addressed himself, “holding in his hand a brazen tablet, 
wherein was engraved the circuit of the entire earth, with the 
whole sea and all the rivers.” Probably this was the first map 
or plan which had ever been seen at Sparta, and so profound 
was the impression which it made, that it was remembered 
there even in the time of Herodotus.® Having emphatically 

1 Herodot. v. 36, 37 , vi. 9. 

0 Herodot. v. 49. Tip Slj (K\<oii(vet) is hiytvs ifts, iis AaKeSaiftdyioi 
Aiyoutri, (x® v X^ lceo)J srtvana, ivT$ yrjs i,irigi\s irsploBos iverirnnro, /cat 
6 iKa<r<r& re TrSua iea\ irora/xol irivrts. 

The earliest map of which mention U made was prepared by Anaximander 
in Ionia, apparently not long before this period: see Strabo, i. p. 7; ’ 
Agathemerns, x, c. 1; Diageo. Laiirt ii. 1, 

Grosskurd, in his note on the above passage of Strabo, as well as Larcher 
and other critics, appear to think, that though this tablet or chart of Anaxi¬ 
mander was the earliest which embraced the wholo known earth, tb,ere 
were among the Greeks others still earlier, which described particular 
countries. There is no proof of this, nor can I think it probable ! the 
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entreated the Spartans to step forth in aid of their Ionic 
brethren, now engaged in a desperate struggle for freedom, he 
proceeded to describe the wealth and abundance (gold, silver, 
brass, vestments, cattle and slaves), together with the ineffective 
weapons and warfare, of the Asiatics. Such enemies as the 
latter (he said) could be at once put down, and their wealth 
appropriated, by military training such as that of the Spartans 
—whose long spear, brazen helmet and breastplate, and ample 
shield, enabled them to despise the bow, the short javelin, the 
light wicker target, the turban and browsers, of a Persian . 1 He 
then traced out on his brazen plan the road from Ephesus to 
Susa, indicating the intervening nations, all of them affording 
a booty more or less rich. He concluded by magnifying 
especially the vast treasures at Susa—“Instead of fighting 
your neighbours (he concluded), Argeians, Arcadians, and 
Messenians, from whom you get hard blows and small reward, 
why do you not moke yourself rulers of all Asia , 2 a prize not 
less easy than lucrative ? ” KleomenSs replied to these seductive 
instigations by desiring him to come for an answer on the third 
day. When that day arrived, he put to him the simple 
question, how far it was from Susa to the sea? To which 
Aristagoras answered with more frankness than dexterity, that 
it was a three months’ journey; and he was proceeding to 
enlarge upon the facilities of the road when Kleomends 
interrupted him—“ Quit Sparta before sunset, Milesian 
stranger: you are no friend to the Lacedaemonians, if you 
want to carry them a three months’ journey from the sea." 
In spite of this peremptory mandate, Aristagoras tried a last 
resource. Taking in his hand the bough of supplication, he 
again went to the house of KleomenSs, who was sitting with 
his daughter GorgO, a girl of eight years old. He requested 
Kleomenes to send away the child, but this was refused, and 
he was desired to proceed; upon which he began to offer to 
the Spartan king a bribe fox compliance, bidding continually 

parage of Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 279) with the Scholia, to it, which is 
cited as ovidcnce, appeal's to me unworthy of attention. 

Among the Roman Agrimensotus, il was the ancient practice to engrave 
their plans, of land surveyed, upon tablets of brass, winch were deposited 
in the public archives, and of which copies were made for private use, 
though the original was referred to in cose of legal dispute (Siculus Flaccus 
ap. Hoi Agrnrite Scriptures, p. 16, ed. Goes: compare Giraud, Recherches 
sur le Droit de Propriritri, p. 116, Aix 1838). 

1 Herodot, v. 49. teuaibs Si ravra t\eye is rty rfjs ?ijj repla&ov, rip* 

ifipero h> irb/ata Ivrtrpaipivi)v. 

2 Ilcrodot. v. 49. irdpexoy Si rrjs ‘Aofip Trdffjjr &p%ew eintriais, 

<ri alpha saOs ; 
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higher and higher from ten talents up to fifty. At length the 
little girl suddenly exclaimed, “Father, the stranger will 
corrupt you, if you do not at once go away.” The exclamation 
so struck Kleomen&s, that he broke up the interview, and 
Aristagoras forthwith quitted Sparta. 1 

Doubtless Herodotus heard the account of this interview 
from Lacedaemonian informants. Yet we may be permitted 
to doubt whether any such suggestions were really made, or 
any such hopes held out, as those which he places in the mouth 
of Aristagoras—suggestions and hopes which might well be 
conceived in 450-440 b.c., after a generation of victories over 
the Persians, but which have no pertinence in the year 502 11.c. 
Down even to the battle of Marathon, the name of the Medes 
was a terror to the Greeks, and the Athenians are highly and 
justly extolled as the first who dared to look them in the face. 3 
To talk about an easy march up to the treasures of Susa and 
the empire of all Asia, at the time of the Ionic revolt, would 
have been considered as a proof of insanity. Aristagoras may 
very probably have represented that the Spartans were more 
than a match for Persians in the field; but even thus much 
would have been considered, in 502 B.c., rather as the san¬ 
guine hope of a petitioner than as the estimate of a sober 
looker-on. 

The Milesian chief had made application to Sparta, as the 
presiding power of Hellas—a character which we thus find 
more and more recognised and passing into the habitual 
feeling of the Greeks. Fifty years previously to this, the 
Spartans had been flattered by the circumstance that Croesus 
singled them out from all other Greeks to invite as allies : now, 
they accepted such priority as a matter of course,® 

1 Herodot. v. 49, 50, 51. Compare Plutarch. Apophthegm. Laconic, 
p. 240. 

We may remark, both in this instance and throughout all the life and 
time of KieomenSs, that the Spartan king lias the active management and 
direction of foreign affairs—subject however to trial and punishment by the 
ephors in case of misbehaviour (Herodot vi. 82). We shall hereafter find 
the ephors gradually taking into their own hands, more and more, the 
actual management 

2 Herodot. vi. 112. irp&rot re i,via%ovro ItrO/jril re MrjSiicV kplavres, 

Kol dvSpas Todniv ^ffSipievous’ fiv roiffi“S,We\pi «al t!> otfvoptt rb 

M^Sojv ipdftcts aKovyai. 

8 Aristagoras says to the Spartans (v. 49)—rik leariitorra ydp itrn ratira- 
’Xdnfoiv traiSas S od\ovs elv&t &vr* i\ev04pa>v t uVtiEos /cal &\yos piyirrov pev 
ahroim ijp'y, in SV riuv Kcnr&y vplv, 80-4) etpoeffrtwe rijj ( EXXti3oj (Herodot. 
v. 49). In reference to the earlier incident (Herodot. i. 70)—ToureW re 
Sv «tvstcev 0! AaKtSatpSvioi <r 5 )*> trupp«xh v iWHowo, Kol Sn iit vdvrav <r<p4as 
irpoKplvas 'EKAfoav, alpiero tplXovs (Croesus). 
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Rejected at Sparta, Aristagoras proceeded to Athens, now 
decidedly the second power in Greece. Here he found an 
easier task, not only as it was the metropolis (or mother-city) 
of Asiatic Ionia, but also as it had already incurred the pro¬ 
nounced hostility of the Persian satrap, and might look to 
be attacked as soon as the project came to suit his con¬ 
venience, under the instigation of Plippias: whereas the 
Spartans had not only no kindred with Ionia, beyond that of 
common Hellenism, but were in no hostile relations with 
Persia, and would have been provoking a new enemy by 
meddling in the Asiatic war. The promises and representa¬ 
tions of Aristagoras were accordingly received with great favour 
by the Atheniansj who, over and above the claims of sympathy, 
had a powerful interest in sustaining the Ionic revolt as an 
indirect protection to themselves—and to whom the abstraction 
of the Ionic fleet from the Persians afforded a conspicuous and 
important relief. The Athenians at once resolved to send a 
fleet of twenty ships, under Melanthius, as an aid to the 
revolted Ionians—ships which are designated by Herodotus, 
"the beginning of the mischiefs between Greeks and barbarians ” 
—as the ships in which Paris crossed the iEgean had before 
been called in the Iliad of Homer. Herodotus further remarks 
that it seems easier to deceive many men together than one— 
since Aristagoras, after having failed with KleomenGs, thus 
imposed upon the 30,000 citizens of Athens. 1 But on this 
remark two comments suggest themselves. First, the circum¬ 
stances of Athens and Sparta were not the same in regard to 
the Ionic quarrel,—an observation which Herodotus himself 
had made a little while before: the Athenians had a material 
interest in the quarrel, political as well as sympathetic, while 
the Spartans had none. Secondly, the ultimate result of their 
interference, as it stood in the time of Herodotus, though pur¬ 
chased by severe intermediate hardship, was one eminently 
gainful and glorifying, not less to Athens than to Greece. 2 

When Aristagoras returned, he seems to have found the Per¬ 
sians engaged in the siege of MilStus, The twenty Athenian 

An interval of rather more than forty years separates the two events, 
during whioli both the feelings of the Spartans, and the feelings of others 
towards them, had undergone a material change. 

1 Hcrodot. v. 97. iroWobs ybtp ohtt elvai tbveritrrtpov SiafiiWety f) fra, 
el K Keofiivea jufv riv AatceSai/roVtov jUoGvo y abit oWs Tfi i-yfy«TO Sia0xKitty, 
rpeis Si fiupidSas ‘Adr/yalny iirotr/cre roiiro. 

9 Herodot. v. 98; Homer, Iliad, v. 62. The criticism of Plutarch (De 
Malignitat. Herodot. p. 861) on this passage, is raiher more pertinent, 
than the criticisms in that ill-tempered composition generally are. 

n 2 
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ships soon crossed the ASgean, and found there five Eretrian 
ships which had also come to the succour of the Ionians; the 
Eretrians generously taking this opportunity to repay assistance 
formerly rendered to them by the Milesians in their ancient 
war with Chalkis. On the arrival of these allies, Aristagoras 
organised an expedition from Ephesus up to Sardis, under the 
command of his brother Charopinus with others. The ships 
were left at Koressus, 1 a mountain and seaport five miles from 
Ephesus, while the troops marched up under Ephesian guides, 
first along the river Kayster, next across the mountain range of 
Tm 61 us to Sardis. Artaphernds had not troops enough to do 
more than hold the strong citadel, so that the assailants 
possessed themselves of the town without opposition. But he 
immediately recalled his force near Miletus, 8 and summoned 
Persians and Lydians from all the neighbouring districts, thus 
becoming more than a match for Charopinus; who found him¬ 
self moreover obliged to evacuate Sardis owing to an accidental 
conflagration. Most of the houses in that city were built in 
great part with reeds or straw, and all of them had thatched 
roofs. Hence it happened that a spark touching one of them 
set the whole city in flame. Obliged to abandon their 
dwellings by this accident, the population of the town con¬ 
gregated in the maiket-place,—and as reinforcements were 
hourly crowding in, the position of the Ionians and Athenians 
became precarious. They evacuated the town, took up a 
position on Mount Tmdlus, and when night came, made the 
best of their way to the sea-coast. The troops of Artaphernfis 
pursued, overtook them near Ephesus, and defeated them com¬ 
pletely. Euallddes the Eretrian general, a man of eminence 
and a celebrated victor at the solemn games, perished in the 
action, together with a considerable number of troops. After 
this unsuccessful commencement, the Athenians betook them¬ 
selves to their vessels and sailed home, in spite of pressing 
instances on the part of Aristagoras to induce them to stay. 
They took no further part in the struggle; 8 a retirement at 
once so sudden and so complete, that they must probably have 

1 About Kordssus, see Diodor. xiv. 99 and Xenophon. Hcllen. i. 2, 7. 

* Charfin of Lampsakua, and Lysanias in his history of Eretria, seem to 
have mentioned this first siege of Mildtus, and the fact of its being raised 
an consequence of the expedition, to Sardis t see Plutarch, de Herodot. 
Malignit. p. 861 —though the citation is given there confusedly, so that we 
cannot make much out of it. 

8 Herodot. v. 102, 103, It is a curious fact that Chardn of Lawpsakns 
•made no mention of this defeat of the united Athenian and Ionian force; 
•see Plutarch, de Herodot, Malirm. ut sup. 
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experienced some glaring desertion on the part of their Asiatic 
allies, similar to that which brought so much danger upon the 
Spartan general Derkyllidas, in 396 b.c. Unless such was the 
case, they seem open to censure rather for having too soon 
withdrawn their aid, than for having originally lent it. 1 

The burning of a place so important as Sardis, however, 
including the temples of the local goddess Kyb6b£, which 
perished with the remaining buildings, produced a powerful 
effect on both sides—encouraging the revolters, as well as 
incensing the Persians. Aristagoras despatched ships along 
the coast, northward as far as Byzantium, and southward as far 
as Cyprus. The Greek cities near the Hellespont and the 
Propontis were induced, cither by force or by inclination, to 
take part with him: the Karians embraced his cause warmly; 
even the Kaunians who had not declared themselves before, 
joined him as soon as they heard of the capture of Sardis; 
while the Greeks in Cyprus, with the single exception of the 
town of Amathds, at once renounced the authority of Darius, 
and prepared for a strenuous contest. Onesilus of Salamis, the 
most considerable city in the island, finding the population 
willing, but his brother, the despot Govgus, reluctant, shut the 
latter out of the gates, took the command of the united forces 
of Salamis and the other revolting cities, and laid siege to 
Amathfis. These towns of Cyprus were then, and seem always 
afterwards to have continued, under the government of 
despots; who however, unlike the despots in Ionia generally, 
took part along with their subjects in the revolt against 
Persia. 2 

The rebellion had now assumed a character so serious, that 
the Persians were compelled to put forth their strongest efforts 
to subdue it. From the number of different nations comprised 
in their empire, they were enabled to make use of the anti¬ 
pathies of one against the other ; and the old adverse feeling 
of Phenicians against Greeks was nqw found extremely service¬ 
able. After a year spent in getting together forces, 8 the Phe- 
nician fleet was employed to transport into Cyprus the Persian 

1 About Derkyllidas, see Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 2, 17-19.’ 

8 Herodot. v. 103, 104, 108. Compare the proceedings In Cyprus 
against ArtaxerxSs MnSmon, under the energetic Evagoras of Salamis 
(Diodor. xiv. 98, xv. 2), about 386 b.c. j most of the petty princes of the 
island became for the time his subjects, but in 351 B.C. there were nine of 
them independent (Diodor, xvi. 42), and seemingly quite as many at the 
time when Alexander besieged Tyre (Arrian, ii, 20, 8). 

8 Herodot. v. 116. Kiitrpiot pt« v fy, ivtavrbv iKeibepoi yevipevot, aim 
4 /t viris leartUSoiKavro. 
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general Artybius with a Kilikian and Egyptian army; 1 while the 
force under Artaphernes at Sardis was so strengthened as to 
enable him to act at once against all the coast of Asia Minor, 
from the Propontis to the Triopian promontory. On the other 
side, the common danger had for the moment brought the 
Ionians into a state of union foreign to their usual habit; so 
that we hear now, for the first and the last time, of a tolerably 
efficient Pan-Ionic authority. 2 

Apprised of the coming of Artybius with the Phenician fleet, 
Onesilus and his Cyprian supporters solicited the aid of the 
Ionic fleet, which arrived shortly after the disembarkation of 
the Persian force in the island. Onesilus offered to the Ionians 
their choice, whether they would fight the Phenicians at sea or 
the Persians on land. Their natural determination was in 
favour of the sea-fight, and they engaged with a degree of 
courage and unanimity which procured for them a brilliant 
victory; the Samians being especially distinguished. 3 But the 
combat on land, carried on at the same time, took a different 
turn. Onesilus and the Salaminians brought into the field, 
after the fashion of Orientals rather than of Greeks, a number 
of scythed chariots, destined to break the enemy's ranks ; while 
on the other hand the Persian general Artybius was mounted 
on a horse, trained to rise on his hind-legs and strike out with, 
his fore-legs against an opponent on foot. In the thick of the 
fight, Onesilus and his Karian shield-bearer came into personal 
conflict with this general and his horse. By previous concert, 
when the horse so reared as to get his fore-legs over the shield 
of Onesilus, the Karian with a scythe severed the legs from his 
body, while Onesilus with his own hand slew Artybius. But 
the personal bravery of the Cypriots was rendered useless by 
treachery in their own ranks. StfisSnor, despot of Kurium, 
deserted in the midst of the battle, and even the scythed 
chariots of Salamis followed his example; while the brave 
Onesilus, thus weakened, perished in the total rout of his army, 
along with Aristokyprus despot of Soli on the north coast of 
the island : this latter was son of that Philokyprua who had 
been immortalised more than sixty years before in the poems 
of Solon, _ No further hopes now remaining for the revolters, 
the victorious Ionian fleet returned home. Salamis relapsed 
under the sway of its former despot Gorgus, while the rc- 

1 Herodot. vi. 6. KtAmes nal 

8 Herodot v. log. 'Hftfas hirfirtutyt rb ttoivbv r&v '\<hvau if>v 
Aij-evrar tV Sixairaav, &c. s compare vi. 7, 

8 Hi^odot. v. it” 
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maining cities in Cyprus were successively besieged and taken ; 
not without a resolute defence, however, since Soli alone held 
out five months. 1 

Meanwhile the principal force of Darius having been 
assembled at Sardis, Daurises, Hymeas, and other generals 
who had married daughters of the Great King, distributed 
their efforts against different parts of the western coast. Dau- 
rises attacked the towns near the Hellespont 2 —Abydus, PerkbtG, 
Lampsakus, and Psesus—which made little resistance. He 
was then ordered southward into ICaria, while Hymeas, who 
with another division had taken Kios on the Propontis, 
marched down to the Hellespont and completed the conquest 
of the Troad as well as of the ASolic Greeks in the region of Ida. 
Artaphernes and OtanSs attacked the Ionic and AJolic towns 
on the coast—the former taking Klazomenffi, 3 the latter Kymfi. 

1 Hcrodot. v. 112-115. It is not uninteresting to compare, with this 
reconqnest of Cyprus by the Persians, the conquest of the same island by 
the Turks in 1570, when they expelled from it the Venetians. See the 
narrative of that conquest (effected in the reign of Selim II. by the Seraskier 
Mustapha-Pasha), in Van Hammer, Geschichte dcs Osmannischen Reiclis, 
book xxxvi. vol. iil. p. 578-5S9. Of the two principal towns, Nikosia in 
the centre of the island, and Famagusta on the north-enstern coRst, the 
first, after a long siege, was taken by storm, and tlie inhabitants of eveiy 
sex and age either put to death or carried into slavery ; while the second, 
after a most gallant defence, was allowed to capitulate. But the terms of 
the capitulation were violated in the most flagitious manner by the Seraskier, 
who treated the brave Venetian governor, Biagadino, with frightful cruelty, 
cutting off his nose and enrs, exposing him to all sorts of insults, and 
ultimately causing him to be flayed alive. The skin of this unfortunate 
general was conveyed, to Constantinople as a trophy, but in after times 
found its way to Venice, 

We read of nothing like this treatment of Bragadino in the Persian 
reconquest of Cyprus, though it was a subjugation after revolt; indeed 
nothing like it in all Persian warfare. 

Von Hammer gives a short sketch (not always very accurate as to 
ancient times) of the condition of Cyprus under its successive mastevs— 
Persians, Urteco-Egyptians, Romans, Arabians, the dynasty of Lusignan, 
Venetians, and Turks—the last seems decidedly the worst of all. 

In reference to the above-mentioned piece of cruelty, I may mention 
that the Persian king Kamliysfis caused one of the royal judges (according 
to I-Ierodotus, v. 25), who had taken a bribe to render an iniquitous judge¬ 
ment, to be flayed alive, and his skin to be stretched upon the seat on 
which his son was placed to succeed him j as a lesson of justice to the 
latter. A similar story is told respecting the Persian king Artaxerxds 
Mnfimon; and what is still more remarkable, the same story is also 
recounted in the Turkish history, as an act of Mahomet II. (Von Hammer, 
Geschichte des Osmannisch. Keicbs, book xvii. j vol. ii. p. 209 j Diodorus, 
xv. 10). Ammianus Marcellimis (xxiii. 6) had good reason to treat the 
reality of the fact as problematical. 

* Herodot. v. 117. * Herodot. v. 122-124, 
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There remained Karia, which, with Miletus in its neighbour¬ 
hood, offered a determined resistance to Daurisfis. Forewarned 
of his approach, the Karians assembled at a spot called the 
White Pillars, near the confluence of the rivers Mteander and 
Marsyas. Pixodarus, one of their chiefs, recommended the 
desperate expedient of fighting with the river at their back, so 
that all chance of flight might be cut off; _ but most of the 
chiefs decided in favour of a contrary policy 1 —to let the 
Persians pass the river, in hopes of driving them back into it 
and thus rendering their defeat total. Victory however, after 
a sharp contest, declared in favour of Daurisfis, chiefly in 
consequence of his superior numbers. Two thousand Persians, 
and not less than ten thousand Karians, are said to have 
perished in the battle. The Karian fugitives, re-united after 
the flight in the grove of noble plane-trees consecrated to Zeus 
Stratius near Labranda, 8 were deliberating whether they should 
now submit to the Persians or emigrate for ever, when the 
appearance of a Milesian reinforcement restored their courage. 
A second battle was fought, and a second lime they were 
defeated, the loss on this occasion falling chiefly on the 
Milesians. 8 The victorious Persians now proceeded to assault 
the Karian cities, but Herakleidfis of Mylasa laid an ambuscade 
for them with so much skill and good fortune, that their army 
was nearly destroyed, and Daurisfis with other Persian generals 
perished. This successful effort, following upon two severe 
defeats, does honour to the constancy of the Karians, upon 
whom Greek proverbs generally fasten a mean reputation. It 
saved for the time the Karian towns, which the Persians did 
not succeed in reducing until after the capture of Miletus. 4 

On land, the revolters were thus everywhere worsted, though 


1 Herodot. v. n8. On the topography of this spot, ns described in 
Hevodotus, see a good note in Weissenbom, Beylrtfge zur gunaueren 
Erfarschung der alt. Griechischen Goschichtc, p. 116, Jena 1844. 

He thinks, with much reason, that the river Marsyas here mentioned 
cannot he that which flows through Keitence, but another of the same name 
which flows into the Maeander from the south-west. 

8 About the village of Labranda and the temple of Zeus Stratius, see 
Strabo, xiv. p. 659. Labranda was a village in the territory of, and seven 
miles dlstnnt from, the inland town of Mylasa, It was Karian at the time 
of the Ionic revolt, but partially hejlenised before the year 350 B,c. About 
this latter epoch, the three rural tribes of Mylasa—constituting, along with 
the citizens of the town, the Mylasene community—were, TapKdvSapa, 
'OrtipKavta, AdSpavSa —see the Inscription in Boeckh’s Collection, No, 2695, 
and in Franz, Epigraphies Greeca, No. 73, p. 191. In the Lydian language, 
bifipus is said to have signified a hatchet (Plutarch, Quasst. Gr, 0, 45, 

" . 3 * 4 )’ 


9 Herodot. v. 118, 119. 


* Herodot. v. tao, m; vi. 24. 
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at sea the Ionians still remained masters. But the unwarlike 
Aristagoras began to despair of success, and to meditate a mean 
desertion of the companions and countrymen whom he had 
himself betrayed into danger. Assembling his chief advisors, 
he represented to them the unpromising state of affairs, and 
the necessity of securing some place of refuge, in case they 
were expelled fiom Miletus. He then put the question to 
them, whether the island of Saidinia, or Myrkinus in Thrace 
near the Strymon (which Histiffius had begun some time before 
to fortify, as I havo mentioned in the preceding chaptei), ap¬ 
peared to them best adapted to the purpose. Among the persons 
consulted was Hekatseus the historian, who approved neither the 
one nor the other scheme, hut suggested the erection of a 
fortified post in the neighbouring island of Leros; a Milesian 
colony, wheiein a temporary retirement might be sought, should 
it prove impossible to hold Miletus, but which permitted an 
easy return to that city, so soon as opportunity offered. 1 Such 
an opinion must doubtless have been founded on the as¬ 
sumption, that they would be able to maintain superiority at 
sea. It is important to note such confident reliance upon this 
superiority in the mind of a sagacious man, not given to 
sanguine hopes, like Hckatmus—even under circumstances 
very unprosperous on land. Emigration to Myrkinus, as pro¬ 
posed by Aristagoras, presented no hope of refuge at all; since 
the Persians, if they regained their authority in Asia Minor, 
would not fail again to extend it to the Strymon. Nevertheless 
the consultation ended by adopting this scheme, since probably 
no Ionians could endure the immeasurable distance of Sardinia 
as a new home. Aristagoras set sail for Myrkinus, taking with 
him all who chose to bear him company. But he perished not 
long after landing, together with nearly all his company, in the 
siege of a neighbouring Thracian town. 2 Though making pro¬ 
fession to lay down his supreme authority at the commence¬ 
ment of the revolt, he had still contrived to retain it in great 
measure \ and on departing for Myrkinus, he devolved it on 
Pythagoras, a citizcu in high esteem. It appears however that 
the Milesians, glad to get rid of a leader who had brought them 
nothing but mischief, 8 paid little obedience to his successor, 
and made their government from this period popular in reality 

1 Herodot. v. XSS } Strabo, xlv. p, 635. 

8 Herodot. v. 126. 

* Herodot. vi. 5 . Of 81 WtiMiouu, iir/ut/ot bira\\BX&jyrts «el 'Apurrayipw, 
obbapSis iro'ipot (ffav &KAOV rbpuwav tfawfm fa rfy %Api\v, »U rt iKivOtph;; 
ytwti'iixv 01. 
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as well as in profession. The desertion of Aristagoras with the 
citizens whom he carried away, must have seriously damped the 
spirits of those who remained. Nevertheless it seems that the 
cause of the Ionic revolters was quite as well conducted with¬ 
out him. 

Not long after his departure, another despot—Histiteus of 
Miletus, his father-in-law and jointly with him the fomentcr 
of the revolt—presented himself at the gates of MiltStus for 
admission. The outbreak of the revolt had enabled him, as he 
had calculated, to procure leave of departure from Darius. 
That prince had been thrown into violent indignation by the 
attack and burning of Sardis, and by the general revolt of Ionia, 
headed (so the news reached him) by the Milesian Aristagoras, 
but carried into effect by the active co-operation of the 
Athenians. “ The Athenians (exclaimed Darius)—who are 
they l ” On receiving the answer, he asked for his bow, placed 
an arrow on the string, and shot as high as he could towards 
the heavens, saying—“ Grant me, Zeus, to revenge myself on 
the Athenians.” He at the same time desired an attendant to 
remind him thrice every day at dinner—“ Master, remember 
the Athenians:" for as to the lonians, he felt assured that 
their hour of retribution would come speedily and easily 
enough. 1 

This Homeric incident deserves notice as illustrating the 
epical handling of Herodotus. His theme is, the invasions of 
Greece by Persia: he has now arrived at the first eruption, in 
the bosom of Darius, of that passion which impelled the 
Persian forces towards Marathon and Salamis—and he marks 
the beginning of the new phase by act and word both alike 
significant. It may be compared to the libation and prayer 
addressed by Achilles in the Iliad to Zeus, at the moment 
when he is sending forth Patroklus and the Myrmidons to the 
rescue of the despairing Greeks. 

At first Darius had been inclined to ascribe the movement 
in Ionia to the secret instigation of Histimus, whom he called 
into his presence and questioned. But the latter found means 
to satisfy him, and even to make out that no such mischief 
would have occurred, if he (Histiseus) had been at Miletus 
instead of being detained at Susa. “ Send me down to the 
spot (he asseverated), and I engage not merely to quell the 
revolt and put into your hands the traitor who heads it—but 

1 Herodot. v. 105. ’fl ZsS, iitytvMtti poi 'AByvatovs rttrarrBai. Com¬ 
pare the Thracian practice of communicating with the gods by shooting 
arrows hiph up into the air (Herodot. iv. 94). 
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also not to take off this tunic from my body, before I shall 
have added to your empire the great island of Sardinia.” An 
expedition to Sardinia, though never realised, appears to have 
been among the favourite fancies of the Ionic Greeks of that 
day. 1 By such boasts and assurances he obtained his liberty, 
and went down to Sardis, promising to return as soon as he 
should have accomplished them, 2 3 * * But on reaching Sardis he 
found the satrap Artaphemes better informed than the Great 
King at Susa. Though Hisliaeus, when questioned as to the 
causes which had brought on the outbreak, affected nothing 
but ignorance and astonishment, Artaphernes detected his 
evasions, and said—“I will tell you how the factsstand, Histkeus: 
it is you that have stitched this shoe, and Aristagoras has put 
it on." 8 Such a declaration promised little security to the 
suspected Milesian who heard it j and accordingly, as soon as 
night arrived, he took to flight, went down to the coast, and 
from thence passed over to Chios. Here he found himself 
seized on the opposite count, as the confidant of Darius and 
the enemy of Ionia. He was released however on proclaiming 
himself not merely a fugitive escaping from Persian custody, but 
also as the prime author of the Ionic revolt: and he further 
added, in order to increase his popularity, that Darius had 
contemplated the translation of the Ionian population to 
Phenicia, as well as that of the Phenician population to 
Ionia—to prevent which translation he (Histimus) had insti¬ 
gated the revolt. This allegation, though nothing better than 
a pure fabrication, obtained for him the goodwill of the Chians, 
who carried him back to MilStus: but before he departed, he 
despatched to Sardis some letters, addressed to distinguished 
Persians, framed as if he were already in established intrigue 
with them for revolting against Darius, and intended to invite 
them to actual revolt. His messenger, Hcrmippus of Atarneus, 
betrayed him, and carried his letters straight to ArtaphernSs. 
The satrap desired that these letters might be delivered to the 
persons to whom they were addressed, but that the answers 

1 Herodot. v. 107, vi. 2. Compare the advice of Bias of PriSnS to the 
Ionians, when the Persian conqueror Cyrus was approaching, to found a 
Pan-Ionic colony in Sardinia (Herodot. i. 170) s the idea started by Ari- 
stagoras has been alluded to just above (Herodot. v. 124). 

Pausanias (iv. 23, 2) puts into the'mouth of Mantiklus, son of Aristo- 
menSs, a recommendation to the Messenians, when conquered a second 
time by the Spartans, to migrate to Sardinia. 

3 Herodot. v. xofi, 107. 

8 Herodot. vi. 1 . OBtm roi, 'I<rrwre, Ixn «bt4 r«Br« ri vp-hypaTV roOro 

rb Ijifiatyas /niv trb, fitreSij traro ti 'Kpurrayipits. 
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sent to Histiffius might be handed to himself. Such was the 
tenor of the answers, that Artaphernfis was induced to seize 
and put to death several of the Persians around him: but 
Histiaeus was disappointed in his purpose of bringing about a 
revolt in the place. 1 

On arriving at Milfitus, Histkeus found Aristagoras no longer 
present, and the citizens altogether adverse to the return of 
their old despot: nevertheless ho tried to force his way by 
night into Lhe town, but was repulsed and even wounded in 
the thigh. He relumed to Chios, but the Chians refused him 
the aid of any of their ships : he next passed to Lesbos, from 
the inhabitants of which island he obtained eight triremes, and 
employed them to occupy Byzantium, pillaging and detaining 
the Ionian merchant-ships as they passed into or out of the 
Euxine. 2 The few remaining piracies of this worthless traitor, 
mischievous to his countrymen even down to the day of his 
death, hardly deserve our notice amidst the last struggles and 
sufferings of the subjugated Ionians, to which we are now 
hastening. 

A vast Persian force, both military and naval, was gradually 
concentrating itself near Miltos, against which city Arta- 
phemfis had determined to direct his principal efforts. Not 
only'the whole army of Asia Minor, but also the Kilikian and 
Egyptian troops fresh from the conquest of Cyprus, and even 
the conquered Cypriots themselves, were brought upas reinforce¬ 
ments j while the entire Phenician fleet, no less than 600 ships 
strong, co-operated on the coast. 6 To meet such a land-force 
in the field was far beyond the strength of the Ionians, and the 
joint Pan-Ionic council resolved that the Milesians should be 
left to defend their own fortifications, while the entire force of 
the confederate cities should be mustered on board the ships. 
At sea they had as yet no reason to despair, having been 
victorious over the Fhenicians near Cyprus, and having sus¬ 
tained no defeat. The combined Ionic fleet, including the 
ASolic Lesbians, amounting in all to the number of 353 ships, 
was accordingly mustered at LadS—then a little island near 
Miletus,_ but now joined on to the coast, by the gradual ac¬ 
cumulation of land in the bay at the mouth of the Mtcander. 
Eighty Milesian ships formed the right wing, one hundred 
Chian ships the centre, and sixty Samian ships the left wing, 
while the space between the Milesians and the Chians was 
occupied by twelve ships from PriSnS, three from Myus, and 
seventeen from Te6s—the space between the Chians and 

1 Herodot. vi. 2-5. 6 Herodot. vl, §-2$, 8 tlerodot, vi. 6-9. 
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Samians was filled by eight ships from Erythree, three from 
Phokcea, and seventy from Lesbos. 1 

The total armament thus made up was hardly inferior in 
number to that which, fifteen years afterwards, gained the 
battle of Salamis against a far larger Persian fleet than the 
present. Moreover the courage of the Ionians, on ship-board, 
was equal to that of their contemporaries on the other side of 
the Aigean; while in respect of disagreement among the allies, 
we shall hereafter find the circumstances preceding the battle 
of Salamis still more menacing than those before the coming 
battle of Lad6. The chances of success therefore were at least 
equal between the two, and indeed the anticipations of the Per¬ 
sians and Phenicians on the present occasion'were full of doubt, 
so that they thought it necessary to set on foot express means for 
disuniting the Ionians—it was fortunate for the Greeks that 
Xerxes at Salamis could not be made to conceive the prudence 
of aiming at the same object. There were now in the Persian 
camp all those various despots whom Aristagoras, at the begin¬ 
ning of the revolt, had driven out of their respective cities. 
At the instigation of Artaphernfis, each of these men despatched 
secret communications to their citizens in the allied fleet, 
endeavouring to detach them severally from the general body, 
by promises of gentle treatment in the event of compliance, 
and by threats of extreme infliction from the Persians# they 
persisted in armed efforts. Though these communications 
were sent to each without the knowledge of the rest, yet the 
answer from all was one unanimous negative. 3 The con¬ 
federates at Ladd seemed more one, in heart and spirit, than 
the Athenians, Spartans and Corinthians will hereafter prove 
to be at Salamis. 

But there was one grand difference which turned the scale— 
the superior energy and ability of the Athenian leaders at 
Salamis, coupled with the fact that they inert Athenians—that 
is, in command of the largest and most important contingent 
throughout the fleet. 

At LadS, unfortunately, this was quite otherwise. Each 
separate contingent had its own commander, but we hear of no 
joint commander at all. Nor were the chiefs who came from 
the larger cities—Milesian, Chian, Samian, or Lesbian—men 
like Themistoklfis, competent and willing to stand forward as 
self-created leaders, and to usurp for the moment, with the 
general consent and for the general benefit, a privilege not 

a Herodot. vj. 9,19, „ 


1 Herodot, vi, 8, 
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intended for them. The only man of sufficient energy and for¬ 
wardness to do this, was the Phdksean Dionysius—unfortunately 
the captain of the smallest contingent of the fleet, and there¬ 
fore enjoying the least respect. For Phbkcea, once the daring 
explorer of the western waters, had so dwindled down since 
the Persian conquest of Ionia, that she could now furnish no 
more than three ships, and her ancient maritime spirit survived 
only in the bosom of her captain. When Dionysius saw the 
Ionians assembled at Lad 6 , willing, eager, full of talk and 
mutual encouragement, but untrained and taking no thought 
of discipline, or nautical practice, or co-operation in the hour 
of battle—he saw the risk which they ran for want of these 
precautions, and strenuously remonstrated with them: “ Our 
fate hangs on the razor’s edge, men of Ionia: either to be free¬ 
men or slaves,—and slaves too, caught after running away. 
Set yourself at once to work and duty. You will then have 
trouble indeed at first, with certain victory and freedom after¬ 
wards ; but if you persist in this carelessness and disorder, there 
is no hope for you to escape the king’s revenge for your revolt 
Be persuaded and commit yourself to me. I pledge myself, if 
tire gods only hold an equal balance, that your enemies cither 
will not fight, or will be severely beaten." 1 

The wisdom of this advice was so apparent, that the Ionians, 
quitting their comfortable tents on the shore of Lad&, and 
going on board their ships, submitted themselves to the con¬ 
tinuous nautical labours and manoeuvres imposed upon them 
by Dionysius. The rowers, and the hoplites on the deck, 
were exercised in their separate functions, and even when they 
were not so employed, the ships were kept at anchor, and the 
crews on board, instead of on shore; so that the work lasted 
all day long, under a hot summer’s sun. Such labour was new 
to the Ionian crews. They endured it for seven succesive days, 
after which they broke out with one accord into resolute mutiny 
and refusal: “ Which of the gods have we offended, to bring 
upon ourselves such a retribution as this ? madmen as we are, 
to put ourselves into the hands of this Phdkrean braggart, who 
has furnished only three ships I a He has now got us and is 

1 Herodot. vi. IT. ‘Eir! (vpov yip iicpijs fatrai fiplr rek srpitypara, 
Hvtpes “'lares, % elrai i\ev$(potn % SoiAauri, ic«l roiraitrt &s dpijirerpaf rvr 
&v ifihs, Ijr pier $avAi)a8f raXaiiraplas ivSiicetrBat, rb trapa^pjjpia per vivos 
iplr Iotri, oTal re Bb ftretrBe, inrepBaWiperoi robs iravrtovs, elm ixeiOepoi, 
& c. 

8 Herodot, vi Iz. Ol “'laves, oTo ImuBlts lirres etirav rawbrav, rerpv- 
pirai re raXateraplvirC re leal i/eXfy, tXe^avvpbs iwvrois TttSe— 'lira Baipivw 
rapaffdvres, rdSe avaitiperhapevs olriyts xapaipporditrarres, k« 1 iievXiiaarres 
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ruining us without remedy j many of us are already sick, many 
others are sickening. We had better make up our minds to 
Persian slavery, or any other mischiefs, rather than go on with 
these present sufferings. Come, we will not obey this man any 
longer.’' And they forthwith refused to execute his orders, 
resuming their tents on shore, with the enjoyments of shade, 
rest, and inactive talk, as before. 

I have not chosen to divest this instructive scene of the 
dramatic liveliness with which it is given in Herodotus—the 
more so as it has all the air of reality, and as Hekatoeus the 
historian was probably present in the island of Ladg, and may 
have described what he actually saw and heard. When we see 
the intolerable hardship which these nautical manoeuvres and 
labours imposed upon the Ionians, though men not unaccus¬ 
tomed to ordinary ship-work,—and when we witness their 
perfect incapacity to submit themselves to such a discipline, 
even with extreme danger staring them in the face—we shall 
be able to appreciate the severe and unremitting toil whereby 
the Athenian seaman afterwards purchased that perfection of 
nautical discipline which characterised him at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war. It will appear, as we proceed with 
this history, that the full development of the Athenian demo¬ 
cracy worked a revolution in Grecian military marine, chiefly 
by enforcing upon the citizen seaman a strict continuous train¬ 
ing, such as was only surpassed by the Lacedaemonian drill on 
land—and by thus rendering practicable a species of nautical 
manoeuvring, which was unknown even at the time of the battle 
of Salamis. I shall show this more fully hereafter: at present 
I contrast it briefly with the incapacity of the Ionians at Lad6, 
in order that it may be understood how painful such training 
really was. The reader of Grecian history is usually taught to 
associate only ideas of turbulence and anarchy with the Athenian 
democracy. But the Athenian navy, the child and champion of 
that democracy, will be found to display an indefatigable labour 
and obedience nowhere else witnessed in Greece—of which even 
the first lessons, as in the case now before us, prove to others 
so irksome as to outweigh the prospect of extreme and immi¬ 
nent peril. The same impatience of steady toil and discipline, 
which the Ionians displayed to their own ruin before the battle 
of Lad§, will be found to characterise them fifty years after¬ 
wards as allies of Athens, as I shall have occasion to show 
when I come to describe the Athenian empire. 

itt rov viov, ivtp\ $owa& iXttfdj'i, •xapix/opipif v ^ ai imrptyavrts 

llfilas ai/Tuti! fyo/tev, &c. 
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Ending in this abrupt and mutinous manner, the judicious 
suggestions of the PhOkaan leader did more harm than good. 
Perhaps his manner of dealing may have been unadvisedly rude; 
but we are surprised to see that no one among the leaders of 
the larger contingents had the good sense to avail himself of 
the first readiness of the Ionians, and to employ his superior 
influence is securing the continuance of a good practice once 
begun. Not one such superior man did this Ionic revolt throw 
up. From the day on which the Ionians discarded Dionysius, 
their camp became a scene of disunion and mistrust. Some of 
them grew so reckless and unmanageable, that the better portion 
despaired of maintaining any orderly battle; and the Samians in 
particular now repented that they had declined the secret offers 
made to them by their expelled despot 1 —/EakSs son of Sylosfin. 
They sent privately to renew the negotiation, received a fresh 
promise of the same indulgence, and agreed to desert when 
the occasion arrived. On the day of battle, when the two 
fleets were on the point of coming to action, the sixty Samian 
ships all sailed off, except eleven whose captains disdained 
such treachery. Other Ionians followed their example; yet 
amidst the reciprocal crimination which Herodotus had heard, 
he finds it difficult to determine who was roost to blame, 
though he names the Lesbians as among the earliest deserters. 2 
The hundred ships from Chios, constituting the centre of the 
fleet—each ship carrying forty chosen soldiers fully armed 
—formed a brilliant exception to the rest. They fought with 
the greatest fidelity and resolution, inflicting upon the enemy, 
and themselves sustaining, heavy loss. Dionysius the Phdkscan 
also behaved in a manner worthy of,his previous language, and 
captured with his three ships the like number of Plienicians. 
But such examples of bravery did not compensate the treachery 
or cowardice of the rest. The defeat of the Ionians at LadS 
was complete as well as irrecoverable. To the faithful Chians, 
the loss was terrible both in the battle and after it; for though 
some of their vessels escaped from the defeat safely to Chios, 
others were so damaged as to be obliged to ran ashore close at 
hand on the promontory of Mylcal£, where the crews quitted 
them, with the intention of marching northward through. the 
Ephesian territory to the continent opposite their own island. 
We hear with astonishment, that at that critical moment, the 
Ephesian women were engaged in solemnising the Thesmophoria, 
—a_ festival celebrated at night, in the open air, in some unin¬ 
habited portion of the territory, and without the presence of any 
1 Herodot. vi. 13. * Herodot. vi. 14, is. 
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male person. As the Chian fugitives entered the Ephesian terri¬ 
tory by night, their coming being neither known nor anticipated 
—it was believed that they were thieves or pirates coming to seize 
the women, and under this error they were attacked by the 
Ephesians and slain. 1 It would seem from this incident that 
the Ephesians had taken no part in the Ionic revolt, nor 
are they mentioned amidst the various contingents; nor is 
anything said either of Kolophon, or Lebedus, or Eroe, 2 * 

The Phbksean Dionysius, perceiving that the defeat of Ladfi 
was the ruin of the Ionic cause, and that his native city was again 
doomed to Persian subjection, did not think it prudent even to 
return home. Immediately after the battle he set sail, not for 
Phdkma, but for the Pheniciau coast, at this moment stripped of 
its protecting cruisers. He seized several Phenician merchant¬ 
men, out of which considerable profit was obtained: then setting 
sail for Sicily, he undertook the occupation of a privateer against 
the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, abstaining from injury to¬ 
wards Greeks." Such an employment seems then to have been 
considered perfectly admissible. A considerable body of Samians 
also migrated to Sicily, indignant at the treachery of their ad¬ 
mirals in the battle, and yet more indignant at the approaching 
restoration of their despot Alakfls. How these Samian emi¬ 
grants became established in the Sicilian town of Zankle, 4 I 
shall mention as a part of the course of Sicilian events, which 
will come hereafter. 

The victory of Ladd enabled the Persians to attack Mildtus 
by sea as well as by land; they prosecuted the siege with the 
utmost vigour, by undermining the walls, and by various en¬ 
gines of attack. Their resources in this respect seem to have 
been enlarged since the days of Harpagus. In no long time 
the city was taken by storm, and miserable was the fate 
reserved to it. The adult male population was chiefly slain j 
while such of them as were preserved, together with the women 
and children, were sent in a body to Susa to await the orders 
of Darius, who assigned to them a residence at Ampd,_ not far 
from the mouth of the Tigris. The temple at Branchid® was 
burnt and pillaged, as Hekatecus had predicted at the begin¬ 
ning of the revolt. The large treasures therein contained must 
■have' gone far to defray the costs of the Persian army. The 
Milesian territory is said to have been altogether denuded of 

1 Herodot. vi. r< 5 , 8 Thucyd, vlii. 14.' 

a Herodot. vi. I'J, \ijTffrfo trtcrmrrtbtM 'ZK\1\vav piv obtiwis, Kapxtfoylaiv 

Si leal TvpayySv, 

4 Herodot. vl. 22-2?. ': 
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its former inhabitants—the Persians retaining for themselves 
the city with the plain adjoining to it, and making over the 
mountainous portions to the Karians of Pedasa. Some few of 
the Milesians found a place among the Samian emigrants to 
Sicily. 1 It is certain however that new Grecian inhabitants 
must have been subsequently admitted into Milfitus; for it 
appears ever afterwards as a Grecian town, though with 
diminished power and importance. 

The capture of Miletus, in the sixth year from the com¬ 
mencement of the revolt, 2 carried with it the rapid submission 

1 Herodot, vi. iS, 19, 20, 22. 

Uftipw piv vuv MiAtjctlW c/nfpuro. 

3 Herodot. vi. 18. atplovcrt par' iucpiji, iv 'iurtp faei avi rbs iircardtrios 
rrjs ‘ApuTTaydpeia. This is almost the only distinct chronological statement 
which we find in Herodotus respecting the Ionic revolt. The other 
evidences of time in his chapters are more or less equivocal: nor is there 
sufficient testimony before us to enable us to arrange the events, between 
the commencement of the Ionic revolt and the battle of Marathon, into the 
precise years to which they belong. The battle of Marathon stands fixed for 
September 490 B.C. : the siege of Miletus may probably have been finished 
in 496-495 l).c., and the Ionic revolt may have begun in 502-501 b.c. 
Such are the dates which, on the whole, appear to me most probable, 
though I am far from considering them as certain. 

Chronological critics differ considerably in their arrangement of the 
events here alluded to among particular years. See Appendix No. 5, 
p. 244, in Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici; Professor Schultz, BcylrSge zu 
gerraueren Zeitbestimmungen von der G3 n zur 72” Olympiade, p. 177-183, 
in the Kieler Philologische Studien ; _ and Weissenborn, BeytiSge zur 
genaueren Erforschung der alten Griechischen Geschichte, Jena 1844, p. 87 
seqq, ; not to mention Reiz and Larcher. Mr. Clinton reckons only ten years 
from the beginning of the Ionic revolt to the battle of Marathon j which 
appears to me too short, though, on the other hand, the fourteen years 
reckoned by Larcher—much more the sixteen years reckoned by Reiz—are 
too long. Mr. Clinton compresses inconveniently the latter portion of the 
interval—that portion which elapsed between the siege of Mildtus and 
Hie battle of Marathon : aud the very improbable supposition to which he 
is obliged to resort—of a confusion in the language of Herodotus between 
Attic and Olympic years—indicates that he is pressing the text of the 
historian too closely, when he states "that Herodotus specifies a term of 
three years between the capture of Milfitus and the expedition of Datis: ” 
seeF. H. ad ann. 499. He places the capture of Milfltus in 494 B.C. ; which 
I am inclined to believe a year later—if not two years later—than the reality. 
Indeed as Mr. Clinton places the expedition of Aristiigoras against Naxos 
(which was immediately before the breaking out of the revolt, since Aristagoras 
seized the Ionic despots while that fleet yet remained congregated immediately 
at the close of the expedition) in 501 U.C., and os Herodotus expressly says 
that Miifltus was taken in the sixth year after the revolt, it would follow 
that this capture ought to belong to 495, and not to 494 B.c. I incline to 
place it either in 496 or in 495 j and the Naxian expedition in 502 nr 501, 
leaning towards the earlier of the two dates : Schultz agrees with Larcher 
in placing the Naxian expedition in 504 B.c., yet he assigns the capture of 
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of the neighbouring towns in Karia; and during the next 
summer—the Phenician fleet having wintered at Miletus—the 
Persian forces by sea and land reconquered all the Asiatic 
Greeks, insular as well as continental, 1 Chios, Lesbos, and 
Tenedos—the towns in the Chersonese—Selymbria and Per- 
inthus in Thrace—Prokonnflsus and Artake in the Propontis— 
all these towns were taken or sacked by the Persian and 
Phenician fleet. 2 The inhabitants of Byzantium and Chalkfld&n 
fled for the most part, without even awaiting its arrival, to 
Mesembria; while the Athenian Miltiades only escaped Persian 
captivity by a rapid flight from his abode in the Chersonese to 
Athens. His pursuers were indeed so close upon him, that 
one of his ships, with his son Metiochus on board, fell into 
their hands. As Miltiades had been strenuous in urging the 
destruction of the bridge over the Danube, on the occasion of 
the Scythian expedition, the Phenicians were particularly anxious 
to get possession of his person, as the most acceptable of all 
Greek prisoners to the Persian king; who however, when 
Metiochus the son of Miltiades was brought to Susa, not only 
did him no harm, but treated him with great kindness, and 
gave him a Persian wife with a comfortable maintenance. 8 

Far otherwise did the Persian generals deal with the re¬ 
conquered cities on and near the coast. The threats which had 
been held out before the battle of Ladfi were realised to the 
full. The most beautiful Greek youths and virgins were picked 
out, to be distributed among the Persian grandees as eunuchs 

Milfitus to 496 n.c.—whereas Herodotus states that the last of these two events 
was in the sixth year after the revolt, which revolt immediately succeeded on 
the first of the two, within the same summer. Weissenborn places the capture 
of Milfilus in 496 B.C., and the expedition to Naxos in 499—suspecting that 
the text in Herodotus —Ultra fret —is incorrect, and that it ought to be 
reraprtp fret, the fourth year (p, 125 : compare the chronological table in his 
work, p. 222). He attempts to show that the particular incidents com¬ 
posing the Ionic revolt, ns I-Iorodotus recounts it, cannot be made to occupy 
more than four yeais j hut his reasoning is in my judgement unsatisfactory, 
and the conjecture Inadmissible. The distinct affirmation of the historian, 
as to the entire interval between the two events, is of much more evidentiary 
value than our conjectural summing up of the details. 

It is vain, I think, to try to arrange these details acco: ding to precise 
years : this can only be done very loosely. 

1 Herodot. vi. 25. 

8 Herodot. vi. 31-33. It may perhaps he to this burning and sacking 
of the cities in tire l’ropontis and on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont that 
Strabo (xiii, p. 591) makes allusion; though he ascribes the proceeding to 
n different cause—to the fear of Darius that the Scythians would cross into 
Asia to avenge themselves upon him for attacking them, and that the towns 
on the coast would rurnish them with vessels for the passage. 

* Herodot. vi. 41. 
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or inmates of the harems, The cities, with their edifices sacred 
as well as profane, were made a prey to the flames j and in the 
case of the islands, Herodotus even tells us that a line of Per¬ 
sians was formed from shore to shore, which swept each 
territory from north to south, and drove the inhabitants out of 
it. 1 That much of this hard treatment is well-founded, there 
can be no doubt. But it must be exaggerated as to extent of 
depopulation and destruction, for these islands and cities appear 
ever afterwards as occupied by a Grecian population, and even 
as in a tolerable, though reduced, condition. Samos was made 
an exception to the rest, and completely spared by the Persians, 
as a reward to its captains for setting the example of desertion 
at the battle of Lad£; while -ffiak£s the despot of that island 
was reinstated in his government. 2 It appears that several 
other despots were reinstated at the same time in their respec¬ 
tive cities, though we are not told which. 

Amidst the sufferings endured by so many innocent persons, 
of every age and of both sexes, the fate of Ilistimus excites but 
little sympathy. He was carrying on his piracies at Byzantium 
when he learnt the surrender of MilStus ; he then thought it 
expedient to sail with his Lesbian vessels for Chios, where ad¬ 
mittance was refused to him. But the Chians, weakened as 
they had been by the late battle, were in little condition to 
resist, so that he defeated their troops and despoiled the island. 
During the present break-up of the Asiatic Greeks, there were 
doubtless many who (like the Ph6kman Dionysius) did not 
choose to return home to an enslaved city, yet had no fixed 
plan for a new abode. Of these exiles, a considerable number 
put themselves under the temporary command of Histiceus, and 
accompanied him to the plunder of Thasos. 8 While besieging 
that town, he lcamt the news that the Phenician fleet had 
quitted Miletus to attack the remaining Ionic towns. He 
therefore left his designs on Thasos unfinished, in order to go 
and defend Lesbos. But in this latter island the dearth of 
provisions was such, that he was forced to cross over to the 
continent to reap the standing corn, around Atarneus and in 
the fertile plain of Mysia near the river ICaikus. Here he fell 
in with a considerable Persian force under Haipagus-—was 
beaten, compelled to flee, and taken prisoner. On his being 
carried to Sardis, ArtaphemSs the satrap caused him to be at 
once crucified: partly no doubt from genuine hatred, but 
partly also under the persuasion that if he were sent up as a 

1 Herodot, vi. 31, 32, 33. 8 I-Ierodot. vi. 25. 

* Herodot. vi. 26-28, $7 m> *J( 4 jw teal AloXsW avxvois. 
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prisoner to Susa, he might again become dangerous, since 
Darius would even now spare his life, under an indelible sen¬ 
timent of gratitude for the maintenance of the bridge over the 
Danube. The head of Histiasus was embalmed and sent up 
to Susa, where Darius caused it to be honourably buried, con¬ 
demning this precipitate execution of a man who had once 
been his preserver. 1 

We need not wonder that the capture of Milfitus excited the 
strongest feeling, of mixed sympathy and consternation, among 
the Athenians. In the succeeding year (so at least we are led 
to think, though the date cannot be positively determined) it 
was selected as the subject of a tragedy—The Capture of 
Miletus—by the dramatic poet Phrynichus; which, when 
performed, so painfully wrung the feelings of the Athenian 
audience, that they burst into tears in the theatre, and the poet 
was condemned to pay a fine of one thousand drachm®, as 
“ having recalled to them their own misfortunes." 2 * * The piece 
was forbidden to be afterwards acted, and has not come down 
to us. Some critics have supposed that Herodotus has not 
correctly assigned the real motive which determined the 
Athenians to impose this fine; 8 for it is certain that the sub¬ 
jects usually selected for tragedy were portions of heroic legend, 
and not matters of recent history; so that the Athenians might 
complain of Phrynichus on the double ground—for having 
violated an established canon of propriety, as well as for touch¬ 
ing their sensibilities too deeply. Still I see no reason for 
doubting that the cause assigned by Herodotus is substantially 
the true one. Yet it is very possible that Phrynichus, at an 
age when tragic poetry had not yet reached its full development, 
might touch this very tender subject with a rough and offensive 
hand, before a people who had fair, reason to dread the like 
cruel fate for themselves. JEschykis, in his Pers®, would 
naturally carry with him the full tide of Athenian sympathy, 
while dwelling on the victories of Salamis and Platrea. But to 
interest the audience in Persian success and Grecian suffering, 
was a task in which much greater poets than Phrynichus would 
have failed—and which no judicious poet would have under¬ 
taken. The sack of Magdeburg by Count Tilly, in the Thirty 
Years’ war, was not likely to be endured as the subject of 
dramatic representation in any Protestant town of Germany. 

1 Herodot. vi. aS, 29, 30. 

2 Herodot. v. 21. i>s iw/u^owra ohcfita kuk& ; compare vii. 152} also 

Kallisthenfis ftp. Strabo, xiv. p. 635, and Plutarch, Prosccpt. Rerpubl, 

Gerend. p. 814. * See Welcker, Griechische TragSdien, vol. i. p, 3J. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

FROM IONIC REVOLT TO BATTLE OF MARATHON 

In the preceding chapter, I indicated the point of confluence 
between the European and Asiatic streams of Grecian history 
—the commencement of a decided Persian intention to conquer 
Attica; manifested first in the form of a threat by Artaphernfis 
the satrap, when he enjoined the Athenians to take back Hip- 
pias as the only condition of safety, and afterwards converted 
into a passion in the bosom of Darius in consequence of the 
burning of Sardis. From this time forward, therefore, the affairs 
of Greece and Persia come to be in direct relation one with the 
other, and capable of being embodied, much more than before, 
into one continuous narrative. 

The reconquest of Ionia being thoroughly completed, Arta- 
phernfis proceeded to organise the future government of it, with 
a degree of prudence and forethought not often visible in 
Persian proceedings. Convoking deputies from all the different 
cities, he compelled them to enter into a permanent convention 
for the amicable settlement of disputes, so as to prevent all 
employment of force by any one against the others. Moreover 
he caused the territory of each city to be measured by para- 
sangs (each parasang was equal to thirty stadia, or about three 
miles and a half), and arranged the assessments of tribute 
according to this measurement j without any material departure, 
however, from the sums which had been paid before the re¬ 
volt. 1 Unfortunately, Herodotus is unusually brief in his 
allusion to this proceeding, which it would have been highly 
interesting to be able to comprehend perfectly. We may how¬ 
ever assume it as certain, that both the population and the 
territory of many among the Ionic cities, if not of all, were 
materially altered in consequence of the preceding revolt, and 
still more in consequence of the cruelties with which the sup¬ 
pression of the revolt had been accompanied. In regard to 
Milfitus, Herodotus tells us that the Persians retained for 
themselves the city with its circumjacent plain, but gave the 
mountain-portion of the Milesian territory to the Karians of 
PSdasa. 8 Such a proceeding would naturally call for fresh 
measurement and assessment of tribute; and there may have 
been similar transfers of land elsewhere. I have already ob- 
1 Herodot. vi, 42, 2 Ilfodot. vi. 20. 
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served that the statements which we find in Herodotus, of utter 
depopulation and destruction falling upon the cities, cannot be 
credited in their full extent j for these cities are all peopled, 
and all Hellenic, afterwards. Yet there can be no doubt that 
they are partially true, and that the miseries of those days, as 
slated in the work of Hekatseus as well as by contemporary 
informants with whom Herodotus had probably conversed, 
must have been extreme. New inhabitants would probably be 
admitted in many of them, to supply the loss sustained; and 
such infusion of fresh blood would strengthen the necessity 
for the organisation introduced by Artaphernes, in order to 
determine clearly the obligations due from the cities both to 
the Persian government and towards each other. Herodotus 
considers that the arrangement was extremely beneficial to the 
Ionians, and so it must unquestionably have appeared, coming 
as it did immediately after so much previous suffering. He 
further adds that the tribute then fixed remained unaltered 
until his own day—a statement requiring some comment, which 
I reserve until the time arrives for describing the condition of 
the Asiatic Greeks after the repulse of Xerxes from Greece 
Proper. 

Meanwhile the intentions of Darius for the conquest of 
Greece were now effectively manifested. Mardonius, invested 
with the supreme command, and at the head of a large force, 
was sent down in the ensuing spring for the purpose. Having 
reached Kilikia in the course of the march, he himself got on 
ship-board and went by sea to Ionia, while his army marched 
across Asia Minor to the Hellespont. His proceeding in Ionia 
surprises us, and seems to have appeared surprising as well to 
Herodotus himself as to his readers. Mardonius deposed the 
despots throughout the various Greek cities; 1 leaving the 
people of each to govern themselves, subject to Persian 
dominion and tribute. This was a complete reversal of the 

1 Herodot, vi. 43, In recounting this deposition of the despots by 
Mardonius, Herodotus reasons from it as an analogy for the purpose of 
vindicating the conectncss of another of his statements, which (he acquaints 
us) many persons disputed; namely, the discussion which he reports to 
have taken place among the seven conspirators, after the death of the 
Magian Smerdis, whether they should establish a monarchy, an oligarchy, 
or a democracy —Mavra niyiarov Btapa Ipia Total /4 AmtoKo/iimai rGy 
'E W^vuv, Xlopaitov total ItttI 'OrAvoa yvAfirp/ AiroSilaaffat, iis XP f ^ p 
Stij/iOKpatteaffat Ibtpaas’ rahs yip rupAvvovs t&v ‘lAvatv narcmaiaas nivras 
t HlapSAvios, SviiiOKparlas Karima is rli itiXias. Such passages as this let 
us into the controversies of the time, and prove that Herodotus found many 
objectors to his story about the discussion on theories of government among 
the seven Persian conspirators (ill. 80-82). 
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former policy of Persia, and must be ascribed to a new convic¬ 
tion, doubtless wise and well-founded, which had recently 
grown up among the Persian leaders, that on the whole their 
unpopularity was aggravated more than their strength was in¬ 
creased, by employing these despots as instruments. The 
phenomena of the late Ionic revolt were well calculated to 
teach such a lesson ; but we shall not often find the Persians 
profiting by experience, throughout the course of this history. 

Mardonius did not remain long in Ionia, but passed on with 
his fleet to the Iiellespont, where the land-force had already 
arrived. He transported it across into Europe, and began his 
march through Thrace; all of which had already been reduced 
by Megabazus, and does not seem to have participated in the 
Ionic revolt. The island of Thasus surrendered to the fleet 
without resistance, and the land-force was conveyed across the 
Strymon to the Greek city of Aka'nthus, on the western coast 
of the Strymonic Gulf. From hence Mardonius marched into 
Macedonia, and subdued a considerable portion of its inhabi¬ 
tants—perhaps some of those not comprised in the dominion 
of Amyntas, since that prince had before submitted to Mega¬ 
bazus. Meanwhile he sent his fleet to double the promontory 
of Mount Athos, and to join the land-force again at the Gulf 
of Therma, with a view of conquering as much of Greece as he 
could, and even of prosecuting the march as far as Athens and 
Eretria; 1 so that the expedition afterwards accomplished by 
Xerxfis would have been tried at least by Mardonius, twelve or 
thirteen years earlier, had not a terrible storm completely dis¬ 
abled the fleet. The sea near Athos was then, and is now, 
full of peril to navigators. One of the hurricanes so frequent 
in its neighbourhood overtook the Persian fleet, destroyed three 
hundred ships, and drowned or cast ashore not less than twenty 
thousand men. Of those who reached the shore, many died of 
cold, or were devoured by the wild beasts on that inhospitable 
tongue of land. This disaster checked altogether the further 
progress of Mardonius, who also sustained considerable loss 
with his land-army, and was himself wounded, in a night attack 
made upon him by the tribe of Thracians called Brygi. 
Though strong enough to repel and avenge this attack, and to 
subdue the Brygi, he was yet in no condition to advance 
farther. Both the land-force and the fleet were conveyed back 
to the Hellespont, and from thence across to Asia, with so much 
shame of failure, that Mardonius was never again employed 
by Darius; though we cannot make out that the fault was 
1 Herodot vl, 43, 44, iiraptiovro Si hi rt ’E pfopiup «o! ‘AS^avs, 
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imputable to him. 1 We shall hear of him again under 
Xerxes. 

The ill-success of Mardonius seems to have inspired the 
Thasians, so recently subdued, with the idea of revolting. At 
least their conduct provoked the suspicion of Darius; for they 
made active preparations for defence, both by building war¬ 
ships, and by strengthening their fortifications. The Thasians 
were at this time in great opulence, chiefly from gold and silver 
mines, both in their island and in their mainland territory 
opposite. The mines at Skaptg HylS in Thrace yielded to 
them an annual income of eighty talents; their total surplus 
revenue—after defraying all the expenses of government so 
that the inhabitants were entirely untaxed—was two hundred 
talents (^46,000, if Attic talents ) more, if either Euboic or 
ASgintsan). With such large means, they were enabled soon 
to make preparations which excited notice among their neigh¬ 
bours ; many of whom were doubtless jealous of their prosperity, 
and perhaps inclined to dispute with them possession of the 
profitable mines of Skaptfi Hyle. As in other cases, so in this: 
the jealousies among subject neighbours often procured revela¬ 
tions to the superior power. The proceedings of the Thasians 
were made known, and they were forced to raze their fortifica¬ 
tions as well as to surrender all their ships to the Persians at 
Abdera. 5 

Though dissatisfied with Mardonius, Darius was only the 
more eagerly bent on his project of conquering Greece. Hip- 
pias was at his side to keep alive his wrath against the 
Athenians. 8 Orders were despatched to the maritime cities 
of his empire to equip both ships of wax and horse-transports 
for a renewed attempt. His intentions were probably knov^n 
in Greece itself by this time, from the recent march of his 
army to Macedonia. Nevertheless he now thought it advisable 
to send heralds round to most of the Grecian cities, in order 
to require from each the formal token of submission—earth 
and water; and thus to ascertain what extent of resistance his 
projected expedition was likely to experience. The answers 
received were to a high degree favourable. Many of the con¬ 
tinental Greeks sent their submission, as well as all those 
islanders to whom application was made. Among the former 

1 Herodot. vi. 44-94. Charon of Lampsakushad noticed "the storm near 
Mount Athas, and the destruction of tire fleet of Mardonius (Charonis 
Fragment, 3, ed. Didot j Athens, ix. p. 394). _ 

0 Herodot. vi. 46-48. See a similar ease of disclosure arising from 
jealousy between Tenedos and Lesbos (Thucyd. iil. a), 

8 Herodot. vi. 94. . 
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we are probably to reckon the Thebans and Thessalians, 
though Herodotus does not particularise them. Among the 
latter Naxos, Eubcea, and some of the smaller islands, are not 
included; but Aigina, at that time the first maritime power of 
Greece, is expressly included . 1 

Nothing marks so clearly the imminent peril in which the 
liberties of Greece were now placed, and the terror inspired 
by the Persians after their reconquest of Ionia, as this abase¬ 
ment on the part of the AEginetans, whose commerce with the 
Asiatic islands and continent doubtless impressed them 
strongly with the melancholy consequences of unsuccessful 
resistance to the Great King. But on the present occasion 
their conduct was dictated as much by antipathy to Athens as 
by fear, so that Greece was thus threatened with the intrusion 
of the Persian arm as ally and arbiter in her internal contests 
—a contingency which, if it had occurred now in the dispute 
between AEgina and Athens, would have led to the certain 
enslavement of Greece, though when it did occur nearly a 
century afterwards, towards the close of the Peloponnesian war 
and in consequence of the prolonged struggle between Lace- 
dtsmon and Athens, Greece had become strong enough in 
her own force to endure it without the loss of substantial 
independence. 

The war between Thebes and ASgina on one side, and 
Athens on the other—begun several years before, and growing 
out of the connexion between Athens and Platcea—had never 
yet been terminated. The AEginetans had taken part in that 
war from gratuitous feeling, either of friendship for Thebes or 
of enmity to Athens, without any direct ground of quarrel , 2 
and they had begun the war even without the formality of 
notice. Though a period apparently not less than fourteen 
years (from about 506-492 b.c.) bad elapsed, the stale of 
hostility still continued; and we may readily conceive that 
Hippias, the great instigator of Persian attack upon Greece, 
would not fail to enforce upon all the enemies of Athens the 
prudence of seconding, or at least of not opposing, the efforts 
of the Persian to reinstate him in that city. It was partly 
under this feeling, combined with genuine alarm, that both 

1 Ilerodot. vi. 48, 49, viii. 46. 

8 Hsrodot. v. 81-89. See vol. iv. chapter xxxi. The legendary story 
there given as the provocation of Atgina to the war is evidently not to he 
treated as a real and historical cause of war: a state of quarrel causes all 
such stories to he raked up, and some probably to be invented. It is like 
the old alleged quarrel between the Athenians and the Pclasgi of Lemnos 
(vi. 137-140). 
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Thebes and /Egina manifested submissive dispositions towards 
the heralds of Darius. 

Among these heialds, some had gone both to Athens and to 
Sparta, for the same purpose of demanding earth and water. 
The reception given to them at both places was angry in the 
extreme. The Athenians cast the herald into the pit called 
the Barathrum , 1 into which they sometimes precipitated public 
criminals: the Spartans threw the herald who came to them 
into a well, desiring the unfortunate messenger to take eaith 
and water from thence to the king. The inviolability of heralds 
was so ancient and undisputed in Greece, from the Homeric 
times downward, that nothing short of the fiercest excitement 
could have instigated any Grecian community to such an out¬ 
rage. But to the Lacedaemonians, now accustomed to regard 
themselves as the first of all Grecian states, and to be addressed 
always in the character of superiors, the demand appeared so 
gross an insult as to banish from their minds for the time all 
recollection of established obligations. They came subse¬ 
quently, however, to repent of the act as highly criminal, and 
to look upon it as the cause of misfortunes which overtook 
them thirty or forty years afterwards. How they tried at that 
time to expiate it, I shall hereafter recount . 2 

1 It is to this treatment of the herald that the story in Plutarch’s Life of 
Thcmistolclfis must allude, if that story indeed be true, for the Persian 
king was not likely to send a second heiald, after such treatment of the 
first. An interpreter accompanied the herald, speaking Greek os well ns 
his own native language. ThemistoklSs proposed and carried a vote that he 
should be put to death for having employed the Greek language ns medium 
for barbaric dictation. (Plutarch, Tnemist. c. 6.) We should be glad to 
know from whom Plutarch copied this story. 

Pausanias states that it was Miltiadds who proposed the putting to denth 
of tire heralds at Athens (iii. 12, 6) j and that the divine judgement fell 
upon his family in consequence of it. From whom Fausanias copied this 
statement I do not know; certainly not from Herodotus, who does not 
mention Milliadds in the case, and expressly says that he does not know in 
what manner the divine judgement overtook the Athenians for the crime— 
“ except (says he) that their city and country was afterwards laid waste by 
Xerx&; but I do not think tlrat this happened on account of the outrage 
on the heralds ” (Herodot. vil 133). 

The belief that there must have been a divine judgement of some sort or 
other, presented a strong stimulus to invent or twist some historical fact to 
correspond with it. Herodotus has sufficient regard for truth to resist this 
stimulus and to confess his Ignorance; a dicumsUuice which goes, along 
with others, to strengthen our confidence in his general authority. His 
silence weakens the credibility, but does not refute the allegation, of 
Fausanias with regard to Miltmdfis—which is certainly not intrinsically 
improbable. 

* PIcrodot. vii 133. 
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But if, on the one hand, the wounded dignity of the Spartans 
hurried them into the commission of this wrong, it was on the 
other hand of signal use to the general liberties of Greece, by 
rousing them out of their apathy as to the coming invader, and 
placing them with regard to him in the same state of inexpiable 
hostility as Athens and Eretria. We see at once the bonds 
drawn closer between Athens and Sparta. The Athenians, for 
the first time, prefer a complaint at Sparta against the Aigine- 
tans for having given earth and water to Darius—accusing them 
of having done this with views of enmity to Athens, and in 
order to invade Attica conjointly with the Persian. This they 
represented “as treason to Hellas,” calling upon Sparta, as 
head of Greece, to interfere. In consequence of their appeal, 
Kleomenes king of Sparta went over to ADgina, to take measures 
against the authors of the late proceeding, “for the general 
benefit of Hellas.” 1 

The proceeding now before us is of very great importance 
in the progress of Grecian history. It is the first direct and 
positive historical manifestation of Hellas as an aggregate body, 
with Sparta as its chief, and obligations of a certain sort on the 
part of its members, the neglect or violation of which consti¬ 
tutes a species of treason. I have already pointed out several 
earlier incidents, showing how the Greek political mind, be¬ 
ginning from entire severance of states, became gradually 
prepared for this idea of a permanent league with mutual 
obligations and power of enforcement vested in a permanent 
chief—an idea never fully carried into practice, but now dis¬ 
tinctly manifest and partially operative. First, the great 
acquired power and territory of Sparta, her military training, 
her undisturbed political traditions, create an unconscious 
deference towards her such as was not felt towards any other 
state. Next, she is seen (in the proceedings against Athens 
after the expulsion of Hippias) as summoning and conducting 
to war a cluster of self-obliged Peloponnesian allies, with cer¬ 
tain formalities which give to the alliance an imposing 
permanence and solemnity. Thirdly, her position becomes 

1 Herodot, vi. 49. Tloi^eaiu trtpi (Alyivfirau} ravra, I6ius ‘AQuvtuot 
kttKia.ro, Soiciovrts iirl triple 1 f^ouras robs Alywfiras Sebatcirai (yr\v mil 
Stwp), &s Up.a r$ Tlipop irl trtpias erpartbaivrat. Kal &trfievoi vpotpbtrios 
irttbalPovro' tpotriovris re is rb]t> Siretpriji/, Karrtyipeov ruv Alyt- 
M|T lav rb. Tr8irocf)Kot«v, repoS6vros rijv Compare viii. 

144, ix. 7, rbiP ‘E AAtlSa Seivhv reoieiiievoi irpoSavval —a new and 
very important phrase. 

vl. 6t. Ti}t€ 5e rho KKeoftiaea, iAvra Iv rf) Alytvji, k «l Koivb rj 
*E\X<iS* iyaSA rporopyaid/teyoy, Sic. 
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recognised as first power or president of Greece, both by 
foreigners who invite alliance (Croesus) or by Greeks who seek 
help, such as the Plateaus against Thebes or the Ionians 
against Persia. But Sparta has not been hitherto found willing 
to take on herself the performance of this duty of Protector 
general. She refused the Ionians and the Samian Mmandrius, 
as well as the Plateans, in spite of their entreaties founded on 
common Hellenic lineage; the expedition which she undertook 
against Polykrates of Samos was founded upon private motives 
for displeasure, even in the estimation of the Lacedtemonians 
themselves; moreover, even if all these requests had been 
granted, she might have seemed to be rather obeying a gener¬ 
ous sympathy than performing a duty incumbent upon her as 
superior. But in the case now before us, of Athens against 
ASgina, the latter consideration stands distinctly prominent. 
Athens is not a member of the cluster of Spartan allies, nor 
does she claim the compassion of Sparta, as defenceless against 
an overpowering Grecian neighbour. She complains of a Pan- 
Hellenic obligation as having been contravened by the Asgine- 
tans to her detriment and danger, and calls upon Sparta to 
enforce upon the delinquents respect to these obligations. For 
the first time in Grecian history, such a call is made; for the 
first time in Grecian history, it is effectively answered. We 
may well doubt whether it would have been thus answered— 
considering the tardy, unimpressible, and home-keeping, char¬ 
acter of the Spartans, with their general insensibility to distant 
dangers 1 —if the adventure of the Persian herald had not 
occurred to gall their pride beyond endurance—to drive them 
into unpardonable hostility with the Great King—and to cast 
them into the same boat with Athens for keeping off an enemy 
who threatened the common liberties of Hellas. 

From this time, then, we may consider that there exists a 
recognised political union of Greece against the Persian 2 —or 
at least something as near to a political union as Grecian 
temper will permit—with Sparta as its head for the present. 
To such a pre-eminence of Sparta, Grecian history had been 
gradually tending. But the final event which placed it beyond 
dispute, and which humbled for the time her ancient and only 
rival—Argos—is now to be noticed. 

It was about three or four years before the arrival of these 
Persian heralds in Greece, and nearly at the time when MilStus 

1 Thucyd. i. 70-118. &okvqi irpbs 6/tSj («’. e, the SparUWB) /ieWujT&j Ka\ 
ftiroS)jjtH)Ts! rrphs Ivtiy/iorirovs. 

8 Herodot. vii. 145-148, Of %Xh 4 )vav 1*1 r$ Tliptrp, 
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was besieged by the Persian generals, that a war broke out 
between Sparta and Argos 1 —on what grounds Herodotus does 
not inform us. Kleomenes, encouraged by a promise of the 
oracle that he should take Argos, led the Lacedaemonian troops 
to the banks of the Erasinus, the border river of the Argeian 
territory. But the sacrifices, without which no river could be 
crossed, were so unfavourable, that he altered his course, ex¬ 
torted some vessels from JE gina and Sikyon , 2 and earned his 
troops by sea to Nauplia, the seaport belonging to Argos, and 
to the territory of Tiryns. The Argeians having marched their 
forces down to resist him, the two armies joined battle at 
Sepeia near Tiryns. Kleomenes, by a piece of simplicity on 
the part of his enemies which we find it difficult to credit in 
Herodotus, was enabled to attack them unprepared, and ob¬ 
tained a decisive victory. For the Argeians (the historian 
states) were so afraid of being over-reached by stratagem, in 
the post which their army occupied over against the enemy, 
that they listened for the commands proclaimed aloud by the 
Lacedaemonian herald, and performed with their own army the 
same order which they thus heard given. This came to the 
knowledge of Kleomenfis, who communicated private notice to 
his soldiers, that when the herald proclaimed orders to go to 
dinner, they should not obey, but immediately stand to their 
arms. We are to presume that the Argeian camp was suffi¬ 
ciently near to that of the Lacedaemonians to enable them to 
hear the voice of the herald—yet not within sight, from the 
nature of the ground. Accordingly, so soon as the Argeians 
heard the herald in the enemy’s camp proclaim the word to go 
to dinner , 3 they went to dinner themselves. In this disorderly 

1 That which marks the siege of Milfitus, and the defeat of the Argeians 
by Kleomenfis, as contemporaneous, or nearly so, is—the common oracular 
dictum delivered in reference to both: in the same prophecy of the Pytbia, 
one half alludes to the sufferings of Miletus, the other half to those of Argos 
(Herodot. vi. 19-77). 

Xpea/tdj'iniri yap ‘Apyeioitrt iv AeAipoTiri vtpl trartiplris rrts sriKios r?r 
atpiripus, vb i&v is airubs fobs ’A/ryelovs tfi4pov, t4)V Sb ■trapev64])t1)v $XpT)<ra 
is Mib.7j(rfous. 

I consider tills evidence of date to be better than the statement of 
Pausanias. That author places the enterprise against Argos immediately 
(aurfua—Paus. iii. 4, 1) after the accession of Kleomenfis, who, os he was 
king when Mtsandrius came from Samos (Herodot. iii. 148), must have 
come to the throne not later than 518 or 517 b.c. This would be thirty- 
seven years prior to 480 B.c. ; a date much too early for the war between 
Kleomenes and the Argeians, as we may see by Herodotus (vli. 149). 

a Herodot. vi. 92. 

8 Herodot. vi, 78 j compare Xenophon, Rep. Laced, xii, 6. Orders 
for evolutions in the field, in the Lacedemonian military service, were not 
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condition they were attacked and overthrown by the Spartans. 
Many of them perished in the field, while the fugitives took 
refuge in a thick grove consecrated to their eponymous hero 
Argus. Kleomenes, having enclosed them therein, yet think¬ 
ing it safer to employ deceit rather than force, ascertained from 
deserters the names of the chief Argeians thus shut up, and 
then invited them out successively by means of a herald—pre¬ 
tending that he had received their ransom, and that they were 
released. As fast as each man came out, he was put to death; 
the fate of these unhappy sufferers being concealed from their 
comrades within the grove by the thickness of the foliage, until 
some one climbing to the top of a tree detected and proclaimed 
the destruction going on—after about fifty of the victims had 
perished. Unable to entice any more of the Argeians from 
their consecrated refuge, which they still vainly hoped would 
protect them—Kleomengs set fire to the grove and burnt it to 
the ground. The persons within it appear to have been de¬ 
stroyed either by fire or by sword . 1 After the conflagration 
had begun, he inquired for the first time to whom the grove 
belonged, and learnt that it belonged to the hero Argus. 
Not less than six thousand citizens, the flower and strength of 
Argos, perished in this disastrous battle and retreat. So com¬ 
pletely was the city prostrated, that Kleomenes might easily 
have taken it, had he chosen to march thither forthwith and 
attack it with vigour. If we are to believe later historians 
whom Pausanias, Poly ten us, and Plutarch had copied, he did 
march thither and attack it, but was repulsed by the valour of 
the Argeian women; who, in the dearth of warriors occasioned 
by the recent defeat, took arms along with the slaves, headed 
by the poetess Telesilla, and gallantly defended the walls . 3 
This is probably a mythe, generated by a desire to embody 
in detail the dictum of the oracle a little before, about “ the 

proclaimed by the herald, but transmitted through the various gradations 
of officers (Thucyd. v. 66). 

1 Herodot. vi, 79, 80. 

3 Pausan. ii. 20, 7 j Polycen. viii. 33 ; Flularch, De Virtut, Mulier. p. 
245 j Suidas, v. iWciAAb, 

Plutarch cites the historian SokralGs of Argos for this story about 
Telesilla j an historian, or perhaps composer of a irepi^jjvis “hpyovs, of 
unknown dale! compare Diogen. LaSrt. ii, 5, 47, and Plutarch, Question, 
Romaic, p. 270-277. According to his representation, KIeomen6s and 
Demaratus jointly assaulted the town of Argos, and Demaratus, after 
having penetrated into the town and become master of the Psmphyliakon, 
was driven out ngain by the women. Now Herodotus informs us that ■ 
Kleomenes and Demaratus were never employed upon the same expedition, 
after the disagreement in their march to Attica (r. 75 , vi. 64). 
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female conquering the male .” 1 Without meaning to deny that 
the Argeian women might have been capable of achieving so 
patriotic a deed, if Kleomenfis had actually marched to the 
attack of their city—we are compelled by the distinct statement 
of Herodotus to affirm that he never did attack it. Immediately 
after the burning of the ‘sacred grove of Argos, he dismissed 
the bulk of his army to Sparta, retaining only one thousand 
choice troops—with whom he marched up to the Hfirteum, or 
great temple of Her£, between Argos and Mykfinte, to offer 
sacrifice. The priest in attendance forbade him to enter, 
saying that no stranger was allowed to offer sacrifice in the 
temple. But KleomenGs had once already forced his way into 
the sanctuary of Athene on the Athenian acropolis, in spite of 
the priestess and her interdict—and he now acted still more 
brutally towards the Argeian priest, for he directed his helots to 
drag him from the altar and scourge him. Having offered 
sacrifice, Kleomenes returned with his remaining force to 
Sparta . 2 * * * * * 8 

But the army whom he had sent home returned with a full 
persuasion that Argos might easily have been taken—that the 
king alone was to blame for having missed the opportunity. 
As soon as he himself returned, his enemies (perhaps his col¬ 
league Demaratus) brought him to trial before the ephors on a 
charge of having been bribed, against which be defended him¬ 
self as follows. He had invaded the hostile territory on the 
faith of an assurance from the oracle that he should take Argos; 
but so soon as he had burnt down the sacred grove of the 
hero Argus (without knowing to whom it belonged), he became 
at once sensible that this was all that the god meant by taking 
Argos, and therefore that the divine promise had been fully 
realised. Accordingly, he did not think himself at liberty to 
commence any fresh attack, until he had ascertained whether 
the gods would approve it and would grant him success. It 
was with this view that he sacrificed in the Hfirceum. There, 
though his sacrifice was favourable, he observed that the flame 
kindled on the altar flashed back from the bosom of the statue 

1 Herodot. vi, 77. 

’AA\‘ Srav 37 Orj\eta tqv Apirtva. viKijaatra. 

*E£«\a<rfl, ftai kOSos w , A.py«iWtv apijrat, &c. 

If this prophecy can be said to have any distinct meaning, it probably 

refers to fldrd, as protectress of Argos, repulsing the Spartans. 

Pausanias (ii. ao, 7) might reasonably doubt whether Herodotus under¬ 
stood this oracle in the same sense as lie did: it is plain that Herodotus 

could not have so understood it. 

8 Herodot. vi. 80, 81; compare v. 72. 
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of Here, and not from her head. If the flame had flashed 
from her head, he would have known at once that the gods 
intended him to take the city by storm ; 1 but the flash from 
her bosom plainly indicated that the topmost success was out 
of his reach, and that he had already reaped all the glories 
which they intended for him. We may see that Herodotus, 
though he refrains from criticising this story, suspects it to be 
a fabrication. Not so the Spartan ephors. To them it ap¬ 
peared not less true as a story than triumphant as a defence, 
ensuring to Kleomcnes an honourable acquittal . 2 

Though this Spartan king lost the opportunity of taking 
Argos, his victories already gained had inflicted upon her a 
blow such as she did not recover for a generation, putting her 
for a time out of all condition to dispute the primacy of Greece 
with Lacedxmon. I have already mentioned that both in 
legend and in earliest history, Argos stands forth as the first 
power in Greece, with legendary claims to headship, and 
decidedly above Lacedaemon; who gradually usurps from her, 
first the reality of superior power, next the recognition of pre¬ 
eminence—and is now, at the period which we have reached, 
taking upon herself both the rights and the duties of a presiding 
state over a body of allies who are bound both to her and to 
each other. Her title to this honour, however, was never 
admitted at Argos, and it is very probable that the war just 

1 Hcrodot. vf. Ss. el pip yap 4 /c tijs icetpa\rjs rov aya\/naros 4 (e\a/ul'e, 
alpeeip hv tear’ S«pr/r rl/p wbKiv' Ik tup Si trrnBeup XcLpaj/apros, wav ot 
rrewoirjtrBai Strop 6 Beits tfBeXe. 

For the expression alpleiv tear’ It xptps, compare I-Ierodot. vi. 21 and 
Datum. Lex. Homer, v. ixpos. In this expression as generally used, the 
last words k « t * tuepns have lost their primitive and special sense, and do 
little more than intensify the simple alpietp —equivalent to something like 
"tie fond en cotriblc s ” for Kleomenfe is accused by his enemies — tpa/iepal 
fitv SupoSotrljtravTa, otiK i\4etp rb "Apyos, wapebv ebwerius fup iketv. But in 
the story recounted by Kleomengs, the words nor’ &Kptjs come back to their 

E rimitive meaning, and serve ns the foundation for his religious inference, 
om type to thing typified: if the light had shone from the head or top 
of the statue, this would have intimated that tho gods meant him to take 
the city “ from top to bottom." 

In regard to this very illustrative story—which there seems no reason for 
mistrusting—the contrast between the point of view of Herodotus and that 
of the Spartan ephors deserves notice, Herodotus, while he affiims dis¬ 
tinctly that it was the real story told by KleomenSs, suspects its truth, and 
utters as much of scepticism as his pious fear will permit him: the ephors 
find it in complete harmony both with their canon of belief and with their 
religious feeling—KXsopifjojs S4 trtpt S\e(e, aSre el i pevSb/aePos oSte el bAtiBia 
Aiyuv, tatpripius ehrai' (\e(e S’ Sv, . . . TaDra 81 \iyup, witrrd re «#1 
olitdra iSbieee SwapTp/jrptri Abyeip, xml b.tt{tpvye wabXbP rob! Stt&KoVTas. , 

2 Compare Patwanios, ii. 20, 8. 
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described grew in some way or other out of the increasing pre¬ 
sidential power which circumstances were tending to throw into 
her hands. Now the complete temporary prostration of Argos 
was one essential condition to the quiet acquisition of this 
power by Sparta. Occurring as it did two or three years before 
the above-recounted adventure of the heralds, it removed the 
only rival at that time both willing and able to compete with 
Sparta—a rival who might well have prevented any effective 
union under another chief, though she could no longer have 
secured any Pan-Heilenic ascendency for herself—a rival who 
would have seconded vEgina in her submission to the Persians, 
and would thus have lamed incurably the defensive force of 
Greece. The ships which Kleomengs had obtained from the 
vEginetans as well as from the Sikyonians, against their own 
will, for landing his troops at Nauplia, brought upon both these 
cities the enmity of Argos, which the Sikyonians compromised 
by paying a sum of money, while the vEginetans refused to do 
so . 1 The circumstances of the ICleomenic war had thus the 
effect not only of enfeebling Argos, but of alienating her from 
her natural allies and supporters, and cleariug the ground for 
undisputed Spartan primacy. 

Returning now to the complaint preferred by Athens to the 
Spartans against the traitorous submission of vEgina to Darius, 
we find that king KleomenSs passed immediately over to that 
island for the purpose of inquiry and punishment. He was 
proceeding to seize and carry away as prisoners several of the 
leading vEginetans, when Krius and some others among them 
opposed to him a menacing resistance, telling him that he came 
without any regular warrant from Sparta and under the influence 
of Athenian bribes—that in order to carry authority, both the 
Spartan kings ought to come together. It was not of their own 
accord that the vEginetans ventured to adopt so dangerous a 
course. Demaratus, the colleague of Kleomenfis in the junior 
or Prokleid line of kings, had suggested to them the step and 
promised to carry them through it safely . 9 Dissension between 
the two co-ordinate kings was no new phenomenon at Sparta. 
But in the case of Demaratus and Kleomenes, it had broken out 
some years previously on the occasion of the march against 
Attica. Hence Demaratus, hating his colleague more than 
ever, entered into the present intrigue with the vEginetans with 
the deliberate purpose of frustrating his intervention. He 

1 Ilerodot. vi. 92. 

9 Heradot. vi. 50. Kplos —thsye SI rnura &riirro\as rijs A^k/Wjtov. 
Compare Pausan. iii. 4, 
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succeeded, so that Kleomenes was compelled to return to 
Sparta ; not without unequivocal menace against Krius and the 
other JEginetans who had repelled him, 1 and not without a 
thorough determination to depose Demaratus. 

It appears that suspicions had always attached to the legit¬ 
imacy of Demaratus’s birth. His reputed father Aristo, having 
had no offspring by two successive wives, at last became en¬ 
amoured of the wife of his friend Ag£tus—a woman of surpass¬ 
ing beauty—and entrapped him into an agreement, whereby each 
solemnly bound himself to surrender anything belonging to him 
which the other might ask for. That which Agetus asked from 
Aristo was at once given. In return, the latter demanded to 
have the wife of Agetus, who was thunderstruck at the request 
and indignantly complained of having been cheated into a sacra- 
fice of all others the most painful: nevertheless the oath was 
peremptory, and he was forced to comply. The birth of Demar¬ 
atus took place so soon after this change of husbands, that when 
it was first made known to Aristo, as he sat upon a bench along 
with the ephors, he counted on his fingers the number of months 
since his marriage, and exclaimed with an oath—“ The child 
cannot be mine.” He soon however retracted his opinion, and 
acknowledged the child, who grew up without any question being 
publicly raised as to his birth, and succeeded his father on 
the throne. But the original words of Aristo had never been 
forgotten, and private suspicions were still cherished that 
Demaratus was really the son of his mother’s first husband. 2 

Of these suspicions Kleomencs now resolved to avail him¬ 
self, exciting Leotychidcs, the next heir in the Prokleid line of 
kings, to impugn publicly the legitimacy of Demaratus—en¬ 
gaging to second him with all his influence as next in order for the 
crown—and exacting in return a promise that he would support 
the intervention against ASgina. Leotychides was animated 
not merely by ambition, but also by private enmity against De¬ 
maratus, who had disappointed him of his intended bride. He 
warmly entered into the scheme, arraigned Demaratus as no true 
Herakleid, and produced evidence to prove the original doubts 
expressed by Aristo. A serious dispute was thus raised at 
Sparta, wherein Kleomenes, espousing the pretensions of Leoty- 
chidSs, recommended that the question as to the legitimacy of 
Demaratus should be decided by reference to the Delphian 
oracle. Through the influence of K6bon, a powerful native of 

1 Herodot, vi. 50-6I, 64. A^^dpijros — $ 8 ivtp koI &yjj xpeoiftfi'os, 

a Herodot. vi. 61, 6a, 63. 
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Delphi, he procured from the Pythian priestess an answer pro¬ 
nouncing that Demaratus was not the son of Arislo. 1 Leoty- 
chides thus became king of the Prokleid line, while Demaratus 
descended into a private station, and was elected at the ensuing 
solemnity of the Gymnopredia to an official function. The new 
king, unable to repress a hurst of triumphant spite, sent an 
attendant to ask him in the public theatre, how he felt as an 
officer having once been a king. Stung with this insult, De¬ 
maratus replied that he himself had tried them both, and that 
Leotychides might in time come to try them both also: the 
question (he added) shall bear its fruit—great evil, or great 
good, to Sparta. So saying he covered his face and retired 
home from the theatre—offered a solemn farewell sacrifice at 
the altar of Zeus Herkeios, and solemnly adjured his mother to 
declare to him who his real father was—then at once quitted 
Sparta for Elis, under pretence of going to consult the Delphian 
oracle. 2 3 * * * * 

Demaratus was well known to be a high-spirited and ambitious 
man—noted, among other things, as the only Lacedeemonian 
king down to the time of Herodotus who had ever gained a 
chariot victory at Olympia. Hence Kleomenfis and Leoty- 
chidfis became alarmed at the mischief which he might do 
them in exile. By the law of Sparta, no Herakleid was allowed 
to establish his residence out of the country, on pain of death. 
This marks the sentiment of the Lacedsemonians, and Dema¬ 
ratus was not the less likely to give trouble because they had 
pronounced him illegitimate. 8 Accordingly they sent in pur¬ 
suit of him, and seized him in the island of Zakynthus. But 
the Zakynthians would not consent to surrender him, so that he 
passed unobstructed into Asia, where he presented himself to 

1 Herodot. vi. 65, 66. In an analogous case afterwards, where the 
succession was disputed between Agesilaus the brother, and Leotychides 
the reputed son, of the deceased king Agis, the Lacedemonians appear to 
have taken upon themselves to pronounce Leotychides illegitimate} or 
rather to assume taeitly such illegitimacy by choosing Agesilaus in prefer¬ 
ence, without the aid of the oracle (Xenophon, I-Iellen. ill. 3, 1-4; 
Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3). The previous oracle from Delphi, however, 

<pvki$aa$ai ri)v x<i>kfyv fiarnktlav, was cited on the occasion, and the 
question was, in wlmt manner it should be interpreted, 

3 Herodot. vi. 68, 69. The answer made by the mother to this appeal 

—informing Demaratus that he is the son either of King Arlsto, or of the 
hero Astrobakus—is extremely interesting as an evidence of Grecian 

manners and feeling. 

* Plutarch, Agis, c. II. earit 5 ft riva ov vdkaibv, &r oIk r'ov 'Hpa- 

KkeiS ijt* ix yummbs &,Kko$airijs rwodffthu, rbv S' a-xekSivTa tt)s 3 br dpmjs M 

HvrouaeiiQ wpbs Irlpovs &7ro0j'^<rK«u' Kfktitt, 
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Darius, and was received with abundant favours and presents. 1 
We shall hereafter find him the companion of Xerxfes, giving 
to that monarch advice such as, if it had been acted upon, 
would have proved the ruin of Grecian independence j to which 
however he would have been even more dangerous, if he had 
remained at home as king of Sparta. 

Meanwhile Kieomenes, having obtained a consentient colleague 
in LeotychidSs, went with him over to Aigina, eager to revenge 
himself for the affront which had been put upon him. To the 
requisition and presence of the two kings jointly, the ASginetans 
did not dare to oppose any resistance. Kieomenes made 
choice of ten citizens eminent for wealth, station, and influence, 
among whom were Krius and another person named Kasambus, 
the two most powerful men in the island. Conveying them 
away to Athens, he deposited them as hostages in the hands of 
the Athenians. 8 

It was in this state that the afTairs of Athens and of Greece 
generally were found by the Persian armament which landed at 
Marathon, the progress of which we are now about to follow. 
And the events just recounted were of material importance, 
considered in their interdict bearing upon the success of that 
armament Sparta had now, on the invitation of Athens, as¬ 
sumed to herself for the first time a formal Pan-Hellenic primacy, 
her ancient rival Argos being too much broken to contest it— 
her two kings, at this juncture unanimous, employ their pre¬ 
siding interference in coercing Aigina, and placing Aiginctau 
hostages in the hands of Athens. The ALginetans would not 
have been unwilling to purchase victory over a neighbour and 
rival at the cost of submission to Persia, and it was the Spartan 
interference only which restrained them from assailing Athens 
conjointly with the Persian invaders j thus leaving the hands of 
the Athenians free, and their courage undimimshed, for the 
coming trial. 

Meanwhile a vast Persian force, brought together in conse 
quence of the preparation made during the last two years in 
every part of the empire, had assembled in the Aleian plain of 
Kilikia near the sea. A fleet of six hundred armed triremes, 
together with many transports both for men and horses, was 
brought hither for their embarkation : the troops were put on 
board and sailed along the coast to Samos in Ionia. The Ionic 
and ASolic Greeks constituted an important part of this arma¬ 
ment, while the Athenian exile Plippias was on board as guide 
and auxiliary in the attack of Attica, The generals were Datis, 

1 Herodot, vi. 70. 5 Herodot. vl 73, ’ 
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a Median 1 —and Artaphernfis, son of the satrap of Sardis so 
named, and nephew of Darius. We may remark that Datis is 
the first person of Median lineage who is mentioned as ap¬ 
pointed to high command after the accession of Darius, which 
had been preceded and marked, as I have noticed in a former 
chapter, by an outbreak of hostile nationality between the 
Medes and Persians. Their instructions were, generally, to re¬ 
duce to subjection and tribute all such Greeks as had not 
already given earth and water. But Darius directed them most 
particularly to conquer Eretria and Athens, and to bring the 
inhabitants as slaves into his presence. 2 These orders were 
literally meant, and probably neither the generals nor the 
soldiers of this vast armament doubted that they would be 
literally executed ; and that before the end of the year, the 
wives, or rather the widows, of men like Themistokles and 
Aristeides would be seen among a mournful train of Athenian 
prisoners on the road from Sardis to Susa, thus accomplish¬ 
ing the wish expressed by queen Atossa at the instance of 
Demokedes. 

The recent terrific storm near Mount Athos deterred the 
Persians from following the example of Mardonius, and taking 
their course by the Hellespont and Thrace. It was resolved 
to strike straight across the Aigean 8 (the mode of attack which 
intelligent Greeks like ThemistoklSs most feared, even after the 
repulse of Xerxfis) from Samos to Euboea, attacking the inter¬ 
mediate islands in the way. Among those islands was Naxos, 
which ten years before had stood a long siege, and gallantly re¬ 
pelled the Persian Megabatfis with the Milesian Aristagoras. 
It was one of the main objects of Datis to efface this stain on the 
Persian arms and to take a signal revenge on the Naxians. 4 
Crossing from Samos to Naxos, he landed his army on the 
island, which he found an easier prize than ho had expected. 
The terrified citizens, abandoning their town, fled with their 
families to the highest summits of their mountains; while the 

1 Herodot. vi. 94, Aarfi/ t«, iima MrjSoi' yivas, &c. 

Cornelius Nepos (Life of Pnusanias, c. 1) calls Mardonius a Mode j 
which cannot be true, since he was the son of Gobryas, one of the seven 
Persian conspirators (Herodot, vi. 43). 

3 Herodot. vi. 94. ivreiSA/tevts Si hiriirs/ive, i(avSpavoStiravras ’Epirptav 
ital ’Aflfivas, fryeiv imrtp Is Ifyiv vi 4vS/jihro!a. 

According to the Menexenus of Plato (c. if, p. 24s), Darius ordered 
Datis to fulfil this order on peril of his own head: no such harshness 
appears in Herodotus. 

s Thucyi. i. 93. 

* Herodot. vi, 95, 96. #*rl rairrjv (Naxos) yhp Si) wpdmtv bretyw trrpa- 
tsiWSbi of Tliptrui, pepvrjpLivot rSy irporepoy. 
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Persians, seizing as slaves a few who had been dilatory in flight, 
burnt the undefended town with its edifices sacred and profane. 

Immense indeed was the difference in Grecian sentiment 
towards the Persians created by the terror-striking reconquest 
of Ionia, and by the exhibition of a large Phenician fleet in the 
yEgean. The strength of Naxos was the same now as it had 
been before the Ionic revolt, and the successful resistance then 
made might have been supposed likely to nerve the courage of 
its inhabitants. Yet such is the fear now inspired by a Persian 
armament, that the eight thousand Naxian hoplites abandon 
their towns and their gods without striking a blow, 1 and think 
of nothing but personal safety for themselves and their families. 
A sad augury for Athens and Eretria 1 

From Naxos Datis despatched his fleet round the other 
Cyclades islands, requiring from each, hostages for fidelity and 
a contingent to increase his army. With the sacred island of 
Delos, however, he dealt tenderly and respectfully. The 
Delians had fled before his approach to Tenos, but Datis sent 
a herald to invite them back again, promised to preserve their 
persons and property inviolate, and proclaimed that he had re¬ 
ceived express orders from the Great King to reverence the 
island in which Apollo and Artemis were born. His acts corre¬ 
sponded with this language; for the fleet was not allowed to 
touch the island, and he himself, landing with only a few at¬ 
tendants, offered a magnificent sacrifice at the altar. As a 
large portion of his armament consisted of Ionic Greeks, such 
pronounced respect to the island of Delos may probably be 
ascribed to the desire of satisfying their religious feelings; for 
in their days cf early freedom, this island had been the scene 
of their solemn periodical festivals, as I have already more than 
once remarked. 

Pursuing his course without resistance along the islands, and 
demanding reinforcements as well as hostages from each, Datis 
at length touched the southernmost portion of Euboea—the 
town of Karystus and its territory. 3 The Karystians at first re¬ 
fused either to give hostages or to furnish reinforcements against 
their friends and neighbours. But they were speedily com¬ 
pelled to submission by the aggressive devastation of the in¬ 
vaders. This was the first taste of resistance which Datis had 
yet experienced ; and the facility with which it was overcome 

1 The historians of Naxos affirmed that Dalis had been repulsed from 
the island. We find this statement in Plutarch, De Malign. Herodot. o. 
36, p. 869, among Ms violent and unfounded contradictions of Herodotus. 

* Herodot. vi. 99. 
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gave him a promising omen as to his success against Eretria, 
whither he soon arrived. 

The destination of the armament was no secret to the in¬ 
habitants of this fated city, among whom consternation, aggra¬ 
vated by intestine differences, was the reigning sentiment. 
They made application to Athens for aid, which was readily 
and conveniently afforded to them by means of those four 
thousand kleruchs or out-citizens whom the Athenians had 
planted sixteen years before in the neighbouring territory of 
Chalkis. Notwithstanding such reinforcement, however, many 
of them despaired of defending the city, and thought only of 
seeking shelter on the unassailable summits of the island, as 
the more numerous and powerful Naxians had already done 
before them ; while another party, treacherously seeking their 
own profit out of the public calamity, lay in wait for an oppor¬ 
tunity of betraying the city to the Persians. 1 Though a public 
resolution was taken to defend the city, yet so manifest was the 
absence of that stoutness of heart which could alone avail to 
save it, that a leading Eretrian named ^EschinGs was not 
ashamed to forewarn the four thousand Athenian allies of the 
coming treason, and urge them to save themselves before it was 
too late. They followed his advice and passed over to Attica 
by way of Orfipus ; while the Persians disembarked their troops, 
and even their horses, in expectation that the Eretrians would 
come out and fight, at Tamynaa and other places in the territory. 
As the Eretrians did not come out, they proceeded to lay siege 
to the city, and for some days met with a brave resistance, so 
that the loss on both sides was considerable. At length two of 
the leading citizens, Euphorbus and Philagrus, with others, be¬ 
trayed Eretria to the besiegers; its temples were burnt, and its 
inhabitants dragged into slavery. 3 It is impossible to credit the 
exaggerated statement of Plato, which is applied by him to the 
Persians at Eretria as it had been before applied by Herodotus 

1 Hcrodot, vi. IOO. TiJv 8e ’Eporptluv %v ipa o{i5ei» vyiis j8 oiKevpa, oi 
ptTevijiiroiiro fihi ’Aftjvalouj, itppivcov Si Sitpa<rius ISias' ol piv yap ainiwv 
ipovKsvavro eVTurreiV rijv itihiv is tA Aicpa rrjs Efl/Jofijs, &Wot Si ahriuv fSra 
leipSta stporStnipevoi waph row Xlipffeu oweaOta irpoSoaiqp iffHsvifavro. 

Allusion to this treason among the Eretrians is to he found in a saying 
of ThemistoldGs (Plutarch, Themist. c. 11). 

The story told by HSraldeidfis Ponticus (ap. Athena, xii. p, 536), of an 
earlier Persian armament which had assailed Eretria and foiled, cannot be 
at all understood ; it rather looks like a mythe to explain the origin of the 
great wealth possessed by the family of Kallias at Athens—the Aa/ncd- 
■nXovros, There is another story, having the same explanatory object, in 
Plutarch, AristeidSs, c. 5. 

8 Herodot. vi. 101, 102. 
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to the Persians at Chios and Samos—that they swept the 
territory clean of inhabitants by joining hands and forming a 
line across its whole breadth. 1 Evidently this is an idea, illus¬ 
trating the possible effects of numbers and ruinous conquest, 
which has been woven into the tissue of historical statements, 
like so many other illustrative ideas in the writings of Greek 
authors. That a large proportion of the inhabitants were 
carried away as prisoners, there can be no doubt. But the 
traitors who betrayed the town were spared and rewarded by the 
Persians, 2 and we see plainly that cither some of the inhabitants 
must have been left, or new seLtlers introduced, when we 
find the Eretrians reckoned ten years afterwards among the 
opponents of XerxOs. 

Datis had thus accomplished with little or no resistance one 
of the two express objects commanded by Darius, and his army 
were elated with the confident hope of soon completing the 
other. After halting a few days at Eretria, and depositing in 
the neighbouring islet of /Egilia the prisoners recently captured, 
he re-embarked his army to cross over to Attica, and landed in 
the memorable bay of Marathon on the eastern coast—the spot 
indicated by the despot Hippias, who now landed along with 
the Persians, twenty years after his expulsion from the govern¬ 
ment. Forty-seven years had elapsed since he had made as a 
young man this same passage, from Eretria to Marathon, in 
conjunction with his father Peisistratus, on the occasion of the 
second restoration of the latter. On that previous occasion, 
the force accompanying the father had been immeasurably in¬ 
ferior to that which now seconded the son. Yet it had been 
found amply sufficient to carry him in triumph to Athens, with 
feeble opposition from citizens alike irresolute and disunited, 

1 Plato, Lcgg. ill. p. 698, anrl Mcnexen. c. io, p. 340; Diogen. Laert. 
iii. 33; Herodot. vi. 31 1 compare Strabo, x. 11. 446, who ascribes to 
Herodotus the statement of Plato about the aay(\veu<ri$ of Eretria. Plato 
says nothing about the betrayal of the city. 

It is to be remarked, that in the passage of the Treatise de Legibus, 
Plato mentions this story (about the Persians having swept the territory of 
Eretria clean of its inhabitants) with some doubt as to its troth, and as If it 
were a rumour intentionally circulated by Dfttis with a view to frighten 
the Athenians, liut in the Mcncxenus, the story is given as if it were an 
authentic historical fact. 

2 Plutarch, De Garrulitate, 0. 15, p. 510. The descendants of Gongylus 
the Eretrian, who passed over to the Persians on this occasion, are found 
nearly a century afterwards in possession of a town and district in Mysla, 
which the Persian king had bestowed upon their ancestor. Herodotus 
does not mention Gongylus (Xenoph, Hcllen. iii. I, 6), 

This surrender to the Persians drew uppn the Eretrians bitter remarks 
at the time of the battle of Salamls (Plutarch, Themistoklds, c. n). : ' 1 1 . 
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And the march of Hippias from Marathon to Athens would 
now have been equally easy, as it was doubtless conceived to 
be by himself, both in his waking hopes and in the dream 
which Herodotus mentions—had not the Athenians whom he 
found been men radically different from those whom he had 
left. 

To that great renewal of the Athenian character, under the 
democratical institutions which had subsisted since the dis¬ 
possession of Hippias, I have already pointed attention in 
a former chapter. The modifications introduced by Klei- 
sthenes in the constitution had now existed eighteen or nineteen 
years, without any attempt to overthrow them by violence. 
The Ten Tribes, each with its constituent demes, had be¬ 
come a part of the established habits of the country; the 
citizens had become accustomed to exercise a genuine and 
self-determined decision, in their assemblies political as well as 
judicial j while even the senate of Areopagus, renovated by the 
nine annual archons successively chosen who passed into it 
after their year of office, had also become identified in feeling 
with the constitution of ICleisthends. Individual citizens doubt¬ 
less remained, partisans in secret, and perhaps correspondents, 
of Hippias. But the mass of citizens, in every scale of life, 
could look upon his return with nothing but terror and aversion. 
With what degree of newly-acquired energy the democratical 
Athenians could act in defence of their country and institutions, 
has already been related in a former chapter. But unfortunately 
we possess few particulars of Athenian history, during the de¬ 
cade preceding 490 n.c., nor can we follow in detail the working 
of the government. The new form, however, which Athenian 
politics had assumed becomes partially manifest when wc ob¬ 
serve the three loaders who stand prominent at this important 
epoch—Miltiadfis, ThemistoklSs, and Aristeidfis. 

The first of the three had returned to Athens three or four 
years before the approach of Datis, after six or seven years’ 
absence in the Chersonesus of Thrace, whither he had been 
originally sent by Hippias about the year 5x7-516 b.c., to in¬ 
herit the property as well as the supremacy of his uncle the 
oekist MiltiadSs. As despot of the Chersonese, and as one of 
the subjects of Persia, he had been among the Ionians who ac¬ 
companied Darius to the Danube in his Scythian expedition. 
He had been the author of that memorable recommendation 
which Histiseus and the other despots did not think it their in¬ 
terest to follow—of destroying the bridge and leaving the Persian 
king to perish. Subsequently he had been unable to remain 
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permanently in the Chersonese, for reasons which have before 
been noticed; but he seems to have occupied it during the 
period of the Ionic revolt. 1 What part he took in that revolt, 
we do not know. He availed himself, however, of the period 
while the Persian satraps were employed in suppressing it, and 
deprived of the mastery of the sea, to expel, in conjunction with 
forces from Athens, both the Persian garrison and the Pelasgic 
inhabitants from the islands of Lemnos and Imbvos. But the 
extinction of the Ionic revolt threatened him with ruin. When 
the Phenician fleet, in the summer following the capture of 
Milfitus, made its conquering appearance in the Hellespont, 
he was forced to escape rapidly to Athens with his immediate 
friends and property, and with a small squadron of five ships. 
One of these ships, commanded by his son Metiochus, was 
actually captured between the Chersonese and Imbros; and 
the Phenicians were most eager to capture Miltiadfis himself, 2 
inasmuch as he was personally odious to Darius from his 
strenuous recommendation to destroy the bridge over the 
Danube. On arriving at Athens, after his escape from the 
Phenician fleet, he was brought to trial before the judicial popu¬ 
lar assembly for alleged misgovernment in the Chersonese, or 
for what Herodotus calls “his despotism” there exercised.® 
Probably the Athenian citizens settled in that peninsula may 
have had good reason to complain of him,—the more so as he 
had carried out with him the maxims of government prevalent 
at Athens under the Peisistratids, and had in his pay a body 
of Thracian mercenaries. However the people at Athens 
honourably acquitted him, probably in part from the reputation 
which he had obtained as conqueror of Lemnos; * and he was 
one of the ten annually elected generals of the republic, during 
the year of this Persian expedition—chosen at the beginning of 
the Attic year, shortly after the summer solstice, at a time when 
Datis and Hippias had actually sailed, and were known to be 
approaching. 

The character of Miltiadfis is one of great bravery and decision 
—qualities pre-eminently useful to his country on the present 

1 The chapter of Herodotus (vi. 40) relating to the adventure* of 
Miltiadfis is extremely perplexing, as X have already remarked in a former 
note: and Wesseling considers that it involves chronological difficulties 
which our present MSS, do not enable us to dear up. Neither Schweig- 
hauser, nor the explanation cited in Bhhr’s note, is satisfactory, 

2 Herodot. vi. 43-104. 1 Herodot. vi. 39-104. 

* Herodot. vi. 132, Mikridihj?, ltd wpirepov ebBo/apiar — i.e, before the 
battle of Marathon. How much his reputation had been heightened by 
the conquest of Lemnos, see Herodot. vi. 136. 
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crisis, and the more useful as he was under the strongest motive 
to put them forth, from the personal hostility of Darius towards 
him. Yet he does not peculiarly belong to the democracy of 
Kleisthengs, like his younger contemporaries Themistoklfis and 
Aristeides. The two latter are specimens of a class of men new 
at Athens since the expulsion of Hippias, and contrasting 
forcibly with Peisistratus, Lykurgus, and Megakles, the political 
leaders of the preceding generation. Themistoldfis and Ari- 
steidSs, different as they were in disposition, agree in being 
politicians of the democralical stamp, exercising ascendency by 
and through the people—devoting their time to the discharge 
of public duties, and to the frequent discussions in the politi¬ 
cal and judicial meetings of the people—manifesting those 
combined powers of action, comprehension, and persuasive 
speech, which gradually accustomed the citizens to look to 
them as advisers as well as leaders—but always subject to 
criticism and accusation from unfriendly rivals, and exercising 
such rivalry towards each other with an asperity constantly in¬ 
creasing. Instead of Attica disunited and torn into armed 
factions, as it had been forty years before—the Diakrii under 
one man, and the Parali and Pedicis under others—we have 
now Attica one and indivisible; regimented into a body of 
orderly hearers in the l’nyx, appointing and holding to ac¬ 
countability the magistrates, and open to be addressed by 
Themistoklfis, Aristeidfis, of any other citizen who can engage 
their attention. 

Neither Themistoklfis nor Aristcides could boast a lineage 
of gods and heroes, like the ACakid MiltiadSs. 1 Both were of 
middling station and circumstances. AristeidSs, son of Lysi- 
machus, was on both sides of pure Athenian blood; but the 
wife of Neokles, father of Themistokl6s, was a foreign woman 
of Thrace or of Karia: and such an alliance is the less sur¬ 
prising, since Themistoklfis must have been born during the 
dynasty of the Peisislratids, when the status of an Athenian 
citizen had not yet acquired its political value. - There was a 
marked contrast between these two eminent men—those points 
which stood most conspicuous in the one being comparatively 
deficient in the other. In the description of ThemistoklSs, 
which we have the advantage of finding briefly sketched by 
Thucydid&s, the circumstance most emphatically brought out 
is, his immense force of spontaneous invention and apprehen¬ 
sion, without any previous aid either from teaching or gradual 


1 Herodot. vi. 35. 
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practice. The might of unassisted nature 1 was never so 
strikingly exhibited as in him. He conceived the complica¬ 
tions of a present embarrassment, and divined the chances of 
a mysterious future, with equal sagacity and equal quickness. 
The right expedient seemed to flash upon his mind extempore, 
even in the most perplexing contingencies, without the least 
necessity for premeditation. He was not less distinguished for 
daring and resource in action: when engaged on any joint 
affairs, his superior competence marked him out as the leader 
for others to follow, and no business, however foreign to his 
experience, ever took him by surprise, or came wholly amiss to 
him. Such is the remarkable picture which Thucydides draws 
of a countryman whose death nearly coincided in time with 
his own birth. The untutored readiness and universality of 
Themistoklfis probably formed in his mind a contrast to the 
more elaborate discipline, and careful preliminary study, with 
which the statesmen of his own day—and Periklfis especially, 
the greatest of them—approached the consideration and dis¬ 
cussion of public affairs. Themistokles had received no 
teaching from philosophers, sophists and rhetors, who were 
the instructors of well-born youth in the days of Thucydides, 
and whom Aristophanes, the contemporary of the latter, so 
unmercifully derides—treating such instruction as worse than 
nothing, and extolling, in comparison with it, the unlettered 
courage, with mere gymnastic accomplishments, of the victors 
at Marathon. 2 * * * * * There is no evidence in the mind of Thucydides 
of any such undue contempt towards his own age. The same 
terms of contrast are tacitly present to his mind, but he seems 
to treat the great capacity of ThemistokISs as the more a 
matter of wonder, since it sprung up without that preliminary 
cultivation which had gone to the making of Periklfis. 

The general character given by Plutarch, 8 though many of 

1 Thucyrl. i. 138. fjy y&p i @efi<crroit\r)s fleffauSrara 51 ? tpitrtut hrX' ,v 

Si\\daas jcal Biaipepiyrae n is air 5 ftaWoy iripuy 10s Baupderat' olicela 
yip trvviirei zeal oBre srpopaOihy is abrfyy oldby oBr‘ iirtpaB&y, r&v 
re srapaxp^pa Sc* iXaxtarits BovXrls Kpdrurros yvdpmv, Hal rSbv pfXKtvraV M 
w\e?<rroy roC yevti<rop 4 yov ipurros ehcatrris. Kal 4 pAv perk X ( "pas xa\ 
ifryflO'a<r 8 tU oTis re' Sv 55 dsteipos «ftj, icptyat Ixca/as obx birfiWaicro. Vi re 
Apeiyoy J) %^P 0V i y r f ifave? Brt irpoedpa udXttrra' «al (ipiray elireiy, 
ipiereas piy Suydpei pexirys 55 &pax«riiiri, Kpdriifros 51 ? a trot 

abr<xrxeSid(eiy rii teevra iyiyero, 

a See the contrast of the old and new education, as set forth in Aristo 

phanSs, Nubes, 957-1003; also Ranee, 1067. 

About the training of Themistokles, compared with that of the contempo¬ 

raries of Fcrilclds, see also Plutarch, Themistokl. c, a. v 1 

8 Plutarch, Themistokles, c. 3, 4, 5 j Cornelius Niepos, Tbetnisttc.’!, ’ 
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his anecdotes are both trifling and apocryphal, is quite con¬ 
sistent with the brief sketch just cited from Thucydides. 
Themistoklfis had an unbounded passion—not merely for 
glory, insomuch that the laurels of Miltiades acquired at 
Marathon deprived him of rest—but also for display of every 
kind. He was eager to vie with men richer than himself in 
showy exhibition—one great source, though not the only 
source, of popularity at Athens—nor was he at all scrupulous 
in procuring the means of doing so. Besides being assiduous 
in attendance at the Ekklesia and the Dikastcry, he knew most 
of the citizens by name, and was always ready with advice to 
them in their private affairs. Moreover he possessed all the 
tactics of an expert party-man in conciliating political friends 
and in defeating political enemies. And though he was in the 
early part of his life sincerely bent upon the upholding and 
aggrandisement of his country, and was on some most critical 
occasions of unspeakable value to it, yet on the whole his 
morality was as reckless as his intelligence was eminent. He 
will be found grossly corrupt in the exercise of power, and 
employing tortuous means, sometimes indeed for ends in 
themselves honourable and patriotic, but sometimes also 
merely for enriching himself. He ended a glorious life by 
years of deep disgrace, with the forfeiture of all Hellenic 
esteem and brotherhood—a rich man, an exile, a traitor, and 
a pensioner of the Great King, pledged to undo his own previous 
work of liberation accomplished at the victory of Salamis. 

Of Arisleid&s we possess unfortunately no description from 
the hand of Thucydides. Yet his character is so simple and 
consistent, that we may safely accept the brief but unqualified 
encomium of Herodotus and Plato, expanded as it is in the 
biography of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos, 1 however little 
the details of the latter can be trusted. AristeidSs was inferior 
to Themistokl&3 in resource, quickness, flexibility, and power 
of coping with difficulties ; but incomparably superior to him, 
as well as to other rivals and contemporaries, in integrity public 
as well as private; inaccessible to pecuniary temptations as 
well as to other seductive influences, and deserving as well as 
enjoying the highest measure of personal confidence, He is 
described as the peculiar friend of Kleisthenes, the first founder 
of the democracy 2 —as pursuing a straight and single-handed 

1 Herodot. viii. 79; Plato, Gorgias, 0. 172. ipurrov &v$pa iv 
ical Si iccutirarov. 

8 Plutarch (Arlsteidfo, c, 1-4; Themistoklfis, c. 3; An Seni sit gerenda 
respublica, c. 12, p. 790 j Prascepta Reip. Gerend. c, 11 , p, 805). 
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course in political life, with no solicitude for party-ties, and 
with little care either to conciliate friends or to offend enemies 
—as unflinching in the exposure of corrupt practices, by 
whomsoever committed or upheld—as earning for himself the 
lofty surname of the Just, not less by his judicial decisions in 
the capacity of archon, than by his equity in private arbitrations 
and even his candour in political dispute—and as manifesting, 
throughout a long public life full of tempting opportunities, an 
uprightness without flaw and beyond all suspicion, recognised 
equally by his bitter contemporary the poet Timokreon 1 and 
by the allies of Athens upon whom he first assessed the tribute. 
Few of the leading men in any part of Greece were without 
some taint on their reputation, deserved or undeserved, in 
regard to pecuniary probity. But whoever became notoriously 
recognised as possessing this vital quality, acquired by means 
of it a firmer hold on the public esteem than even eminent 
talents could confer. Thucydides ranks conspicuous probity 
among the first of the many ascendant qualities possessed by 
Periklfisj 3 while Nikias, equal to him in this respect, though 
immeasurably inferior in every other, owed to it a still larger 
proportion of that exaggerated confidence which the Athenian 
people continued so long to repose in him. The abilities of 
AristeidSs—though apparently adequate to every occasion on 
which he was engaged, and only inferior when we compare him 
with so remarkable a man as Themistoklcis—were pht in the 
shade by this incorruptible probity; which procured for him, 
however, along with the general esteem, no inconsiderable 
amount of private enmity from jobbers whom he exposed, and 
even some jealousy from persons who heard it proclaimed with 
offensive ostentation. We are told that a rustic and unlettered 
citizen gave his ostracising vote and expressed his dislike 
against Aristeidcis, 3 on the simple ground that he was tired of 
hearing him always called the Just. Now the purity of the 
most honourable man will not bear to be so boastfully talked 
of as if he were the only honourable man in the country. 
The less it is obtruded, the more deeply and cordially will it 
be felt: and the story just alluded to, whether true or false, 
illustrates that natural reaction of feeling produced by absurd 
encomiasts, or perhaps by insidious enemies under the mask of 
encomiasts, who trumpeted forth Aristeidls as The Just man 
of Attica, so as to wound the legitimate dignity of every one 
else. Neither indiscreet friends nor artful enemies, however, 

1 Timokreon ap, Plutarch. ThemistoklSs, c. zi, 

a Thucyd. ii. 6 $. * Plutarch, Aristeidfo, ,c. 7 « 
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could rob him of the lasting esteem of his countrymen; which 
he enjoyed, though with intervals of their displeasure, to the 
end of his life. He was ostracised during a part of the period 
between the battles of Marathon and Salamis, at a time when 
the rivalry between him and Themistoklfis was so violent that 
both could not remain at Athens without peril; but the dangers 
of Athens during the invasion of XerxGs brought him back 
before the ten years of exile were expired. His fortune, 
originally very moderate, was still further diminished during 
the course of his life, so that he died very poor, and the state 
was obliged to lend aid to his children. 

Such were the characters of Themistokles and Aristeid^s, 
the two earliest leaders thrown up by the Athenian democracy. 
Half a century before, ThemistoklCs would have been an active 
partisan in the faction of the Parali or the Pcdieis, while 
Aristeidgs would probably have remained an unnoticed citizen. 
At the present period of Athenian history, the characters 
of soldier, magistrate, and orator, were intimately blended 
together in a citizen who stood forward for eminence, though 
they tended more and more to divide themselves during the 
ensuing century and a half. AristeidCs and Miltiadcs were 
both elected among the ten generals, each for his respective 
tribe, in the year of the expedition of Datis across the /Kgean, 
and probably even after that expedition was known to be on 
its voyage. Moreover we are led to suspect from a passage in 
Plutarch, that Themistoklfis also was general of his tribe on the 
same occasion, 1 though this is doubtful; but it is certain that 
he fought at Marathon. The ten generals had jointly the 
command of the army, each of them taking his turn to exercise 
it for a day. In addition to the ten, the third arclion or 
polemarch was considered as eleventh in the military council. 
The polemarch of this year was ICallimachus of Aphidme. a 

Such were the chiefs of the military force, and to a great 
degree the administrators of foreign affairs, at the time when 
the four thousand Athenian klcruchs or settlers planted in 
Eubcea—escaping from Eretria, now invested by the Persians 
•—brought word to their countrymen at home that the fall of 
that city was impending. It was obvious that the Persian host 
would proceed from Eretria forthwith against Athens. A few 
days afterwards Hippias disembarked them at Marathon. 

Of the feeling which now prevailed at Athens we have no 
details. But doubtless the alarm was hardly inferior to that 
which had been felt at Eretria. Opinions were not unanimous 
1 Plutarch, Ariatoides, c, 5. 8 Herodot. yl, IOq, no. 
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as to the proper steps to be taken, nor were suspicions of 
treason wanting. Pheidippid&s the courier was sent to Sparta 
immediately to solicit assistance ; and sucli was his prodigious 
activity, that he performed this journey of 150 miles, on foot, 
in 48 hours. 1 Revealing to the ephors that Eretria was already 
enslaved, he entreated their assistance to avert the same fate 
from Athens, the most ancient city in Greece. The Spartan 
authorities readily promised their aid, but unfortunately it was 
now the ninth day of the moon. Ancient law or custom for¬ 
bade them to march, in this month at least, during the last 
quarter before the full moon; but after the full, they engaged 
to march without delay. Five days’ delay at this critical 
moment might prove the utter ruin of the endangered city j 
yet the reason assigned seems to have been no pretence on 
the part of the Spartans. It was mere blind tenacity of 
ancient habit, which we shall find to abate, though never to 
disappear, as we advance in their history. 2 Indeed their delay 
in marching to rescue Attica from Mardonius, eleven years 
afterwards, at the imminent hazard of alienating Athens and 
ruining the Hellenic cause, marks the same selfish dulness. 
But the reason now given certainly looked very like a pretence, 
so that the Athenians could indulge no certain assurance that 
the Spartan troops would start even when the full moon 
arrived. 

In this respect the answer brought by Pheidippides was 
mischievous, as it tended to increase that uncertainty and 
indecision which already prevailed among the ten generals, as 
to the proper steps for meeting the invaders. Partly, perhaps, 
in reliance on this expected Spartan help, five out of the ten 
generals were decidedly averse, to an immediate engagement 
with the Persians j while MiltiadSs with the remaining four 
strenuously urged that not a moment should be lost in bring¬ 
ing the enemy to action, without leaving time to the timid and 
the treacherous to establish correspondence with Hippias and 
to take some active step for paralysing all united action on the 
part of the citizens. This most momentous debate, upon 
which the fate of Athens hung, is represented by Herodotus 
to have occurred at Marathon, after the army had marched 
out and taken post there within sight of the Persians j while 
Cornelius Nepos describes it as having been raised before the 

1 Mr. Kinnelr remarks that the Persian Cassids, or foot-messengers, will 
travel for several days successively at the rate of sixty or seventy milds a 
day (Geographical Memoir of Persia, p. 44). 

8 ITerodot. ix. 7-10. 
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army quitted the city—upon the question, whether it was 
prudent to meet the enemy at all in the field, or to confine 
the defence to the city and the sacred rock. Inaccurate as 
this latter author generally is, his statement seems more prob¬ 
able here than that of Herodotus. For the ten generals would 
scarcely march out of Athens to Marathon without having 
previously resolved to fight: moreover, the question between 
fighting in the field or resisting behind the walls, which had 
already been raised at Eretria, seems the natural point on 
which the five mistrustful generals would take their stand. 
And probably indeed Miltiades himself, if debarred from 
immediate action, would have preferred to hold possession of 
Athens, and prevent any treacherous movement from breaking 
out there, rather than to remain inactive on the hills, watching 
the Persians at Marathon, with the chance of a detachment 
from their numerous fleet sailing round to Phalerum, and thus 
distracting by a double attack both the city and the camp. 

However this may be, the equal division of opinion among 
the ten generals, whether manifested at Marathon or at Athens, 
is certain. MiltiadSs had to await the casting-vote of the 
polemarch Kallimachus, To him he represented emphatically 
the danger of delay, with the chance of some traitorous intrigue 
occurring to excite disunion and aggravate the alarms of the 
citizens. Nothing could prevent such treason from breaking 
out, with all its terrific consequences of enslavement to the 
Persians and to Hippias, except a bold, decisive, and immediate 
attack—the success of which he (MiltiadSs) was prepared to 
guarantee. Fortunately for Athens, the polemarch embraced 
the opinion of MiitiadSs; while the seditious movements which 
were preparing did not show themselves until after the battle 
had been gained. Aristeidds and ThemistoklSs are both 
recorded to have seconded MiltiadGs warmly in this proposal, 
while all the other generals agreed in surrendering to MUtiadfis 
their days of command, so as to make him as much as they 
could the sole leader of the army. It is said that the latter 
awaited the day of bis own regular turn before he fought tho 
battle. 1 Yet considering the eagerness which he displayed to 
bring on an immediate and decisive action, we cannot suppose 
that he would have admitted any serious postponement upon 
such a punctilio. 

While the array were mustered on the ground sacred to 
IlSraklSs near Marathon, with the Persians and their fleet 
occupying the plain and shore beneath, and in preparation for 

1 H PT ndQf* vi IIf> 
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immediate action—they were joined by the whole force of the 
little town of Plattea, consisting of about 1000 hoplites, who 
had inarched directly from their own city to the spot, along 
the southern range of Kithmron, and passing through Dekeleia. 
We are not told that they had ever been invited. Very 
probably the Athenians had never thought of summoning aid 
from this unimportant neighbour, in whose behalf they had taken 
upon themselves a lasting feud with Thebes and the Boeotian 
league . 1 Their coming on this important occasion seems to 
have been a spontaneous effort of gratitude, which ought not 
to be the less commended because their interests were really 
wrapped up in those of Athens—since if the latter had been 
conquered, nothing could have saved Platiea from being sub¬ 
dued by the Thebans. Yet many a Grecian town would have 
disregarded both generous impulse and rational calculation, 
in the fear of provoking a new and terrific enemy. If we 
summon up to our imaginations all the circumstances of the 
case—which it requires some effort to do, because our author¬ 
ities come from the subsequent generations, after Greece had 
ceased to fear the Persians—we shall be sensible that this 
volunteer march of the whole Platccan force to Marathon is 
one of the most affecting incidents of all Grecian history. 
Upon Athens generally it produced an indelible impression, 
commemorated ever afterwards in the public prayers of the 
Athenian herald , 2 and repaid by a grant to the Platteans of the 
full civil rights (seemingly without the political rights) of 
Athenian citizens. Upon the Athenians then marshalled at 
Marathon its effect must have been unspeakably powerful and 
encouraging, as a proof that they were not altogether isolated 
from Greece, ana as an unexpected countervailing stimulus 
under circumstances so full of hazard. 

Of the two opposing armies at Marathon, we are told that 
the Athenians were 10,000 hoplites, either including, or besides, 
the xooo who came from Platrea . 8 This statement is no way 
improbable, though it does not come from Herodotus, who is 

1 Ilerodot. vi. 108-113. a Thucyd. iff. 55. 

8 Justin states ro,ooo Athenians, besides 1000 Plaieeans. Cornelius 
Nepos, Pausanias and Plutarch give 10,000 as the sum total of both. Justin, 
ii. 9; Corn. Nep. Miltiad. c. 4 ; Pausan. hr, 2 5, 5 ; x, 20, s: compare also 
Suidas, v. 'litirtas. 

Heeren (De Fontibus Trogi Pompeii, Disserlat. ii. 7) affirms that Trogus 
or Justin follows Herodotus in matters concerning the Persian invasions of 
Greece. He cannot have compared the two very attentively ; for Justin 
not only states several metiers which are not to be found in Herodotus, 
but is at variance with the latter on some particulars not unimportant., 
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our only really valuable authority on the case, and who 
mentions no numerical total. Indeed the number named 
may seem smaller than we should have expected, considering 
that no less than 4000 kleruchs or out-settled citizens had just 
come over from Euboea. A sufficient force of citizens must of 
course have been left behind to defend the city. The numbers 
of the Persians we cannot be said to know at all, nor is there 
anything certain except that they were greatly superior to the 
Greeks. We hear from Herodotus that their armament 
originally consisted of six hundred ships of war, but we are 
not told how many separate transports there were; moreover, 
reinforcements had been procured as they came across the 
AEgttan from the islands successively conquered. The aggregate 
crews on board of all their ships must have been between 
150,000 and 200,000 men. Yet what proportion of these were 
fighting-men, or how many actually did fight at Marathon, we 
have no means of determining. 1 There were a certain pro¬ 
portion of cavalry, and some transports expressly prepared 
for the conveyance of horses. Moreover, Herodotus tells us 
that Hippias selected the plain of Marathon for a landing- 
place, because it was the most convenient spot in Attica for 
cavalry movements—though it is singular, that in the battle 
the cavalry are not mentioned. 

1 Justin (ii. 9) says that the total of the Persinn army was 600,000, and 
that 200,000 perished. Plato (Menexcn. p. 240) and Lysias (Ornt. Funebr. 
c. 7) speak of the Persian total as 500.000 men. Valerins Maximus (v. 3), 
Pamanias (iv. 25), and Plutarch (Parallel. Girec. ad init.), give 300,000 
men. Cornelius Nepos (Miltiadds, c. 5) gives the more moderate total of 
110,000 men. 

See the observations on the battle of Marathon made both by Colonel 
Leake and by Mr. Flulay, who have examined and described the locality : 
Leake on the Demi of Attica, in Transactions of the Koyal Society of 
Literature, vol. ii. p. 160 seq. ; and Finlay on the Battle of Marathon, in 
the same Transactions, vol. iii. p. 360-380, &c, 

Both have given remarks on the probable numbers of the armies 
assembled; hut there are really no materials, even for a probable guess, in 
respect to the Persians. The silence of Herodotus (whom we snail find 
hereafter very circumstantial as to the numbers of the army under Xerxds) 
seems to show that he had no information which he could trust. X-Iis 
account of the battle of Marathon presents him in honourable contrast with 
the loose and boastful assertors who followed him. For though ho does 
not tell us much, and falls lamentably short of what we should like to know, 
yet all that he does say is reasonable and probable as to the proceedings of 
both armies j and the little which he states becomes more trustworthy on 
that very account—because it is so little—showing that he keeps strictly 
within his authorities, 

There to nothing in the account of Herodotus to make us believe that he 
had ever visited the wound of Marathon, 
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Marathon, situated near to a bay on the eastern coast of Attica, 
and in a direction E.N.E. from Athens, is divided by the high 
ridge of Mount Pentelikus from the city, with which it commun¬ 
icated by two roads, one to the north, another to the south of 
that mountain. Of these two roads, the northern, at once the 
shortest and the most difficult, is twenty-two miles in length: 
the southern—longer but more easy, and the only one practic¬ 
able for chariots—is twenty-six miles in length, or about six 
and a half hours of computed march. It passed between 
Mounts Pentelikus and Plymettus, through the ancient demes 
of Gargfcttus and PallenS, and was the road by which Peisi- 
stratus and Hippias, when they landed at Marathon forty-seven 
years before, had marched to Athens. The bay of Marathon, 
sheltered by a projecting cape from the northward, affords both 
deep water and a shore convenient for landing; while “ its plain 
(says a careful modern observer 1 ) extends in a perfect level 
along this fine bay and is in length about six miles, in breadth 
never less than about one mile and a half. Two marshes 
bound the extremities of the plain: the southern is not very 
large, and is almost dry at the conclusion of the great heats; 
but the northern, which generally covers considerably more 
than a square mile, offers several parts which are at all seasons 

1 See Mr. Finlay on the Battle of Marathon, Transactions, &c., vol. iii. 
pp. 364, 368, 383, ut sitfrh: compare lfobhouse (Lord Broughton), 
Journey In Albania, i. p. 43a. 

Colonel- Leake thinks that the ancient town of Marathon was not on the 
exact site of the modem Marathon, but at a place called Vrani, a little to 
the south of Marathon (Leake on the Demi of Attica, in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature, 1829, vol. ii. p. 166). 

“ Below these two points," he observes, “ (the tumuli of Vrani and the 
hill of Kotrdni) the plain of Marathon expands to the shore of the bay, 
which is near two miles distant from the opening of the valley of Vrani. It 
is moderately well cultivated with corn, and is one of the most fertile spots 
in Attica, though rather inconveniently suljject to inundations from the two 
torrents which cross it, particularly that of Marathhna. From Lucian (in 
Icaro-Menippo) it appears that the parts about CEnoS were noted for their 
fertility, and an Egyptian poet of the fifth century has celebrated the vines 
and olives of Marathon. It is natural to suppose that the vineyards occupied 
the rising grounds j and it is probable that the olive-trees were chiefly 
situated in the two valleys, where some are still growing : for as to the 
plain itself, the circumstances of the battle incline one to believe that it was 
anciently as destitute of trees as it is at the present day.” (Leake, on the 
Demi of Attica, Trans, of Roy. Soc. of Literature, vol. ii. p. 162.) 

Colonel Leake further says, respecting the fitness of the Marathonian 
ground for cavalry movements : "As I Tode across the plain of Marathon 
with a peasant of Vrani, he remarked to me that it was a fine place for 
cavalry to fight in. None of the modem Marethonii were above the rank 
of labourers ; they have heard that a great battle was once fought there, but 
that is oil they know.” (Leake, ufsuf., ii. p. 175.) ■ ■ f' 
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impassable. Both however leave a broad, firm, sandy beach 
between them and the sea. The uninterrupted flatness of the 
plain is hardly relieved by a single tree; and an amphitheatre 
of rocky hills and rugged mountains separates it from the rest 
of Attica, over the lower ridges of which some steep and 
difficult paths communicate with the districts of the interior.” 

The position occupied by Miltiades before the battle, iden¬ 
tified as it was to all subsequent Athenians by the sacred grove 
of Hcrakles near Marathon, was probably on some portion of 
the high ground above this plain. Cornelius Nepos tells us 
that he protected it from the attacks of the Persian cavalry by 
felled trees obstructing the approach. The Persians occupied 
a position on the plain; their fleet was ranged along the beach, 
and Hippias himself marshalled them for the battle. 1 The 
native Persians and Sakoe, the best troops in the whole army, 
were placed in the centre, which they considered as the post of 
honour, 2 and which was occupied by the Persian king himself, 
when present at a battle. The right wing was so regarded by 
the Greeks, and the polemarch Kallimachus had the command 
of it. The hoplites were arranged in the order of their respec¬ 
tive tribes from right to left, and at the extreme left stood the 
Platseans. It was necessary for Miltiadeis to present a front 
equal or nearly equal to that of the more numerous Persian 
host, in order to guard himself from being taken in flank. 
With this view he drew up the central tribes, including the 
Leontis and Antiochis, in shallow files and occupying a large 
breadth of ground; while each of the wings was in stronger and 
deeper order, so as to make his attack efficient on both sides. 
His whole army consisted of hoplites, with some slaves as un¬ 
armed or light-armed attendants, but without either bowmen or 
cavalry. Nor could the Persians have been very strong in this 

1 Herodot. vi. 107. 

a Plutarch, Symposiac. i. 3, p. 619; Xenophon. Anabas. i. 8, 21} 
Arrian, ii. 8, 18 j in. n, 16. 

We may compare, with this established battle-array of the Persian armies, 
that of the Turkish armies, adopted and constantly followed ever since the 
victorious battle of Ikonium in 1386, gained by Amuralh I. over the Itara- 
manians. The European troops (or those of Rum) occupy the left wing s 
the Asiatic troops (or those of Anatoli) the right wing : the Janissaries are 
In the centre. The Sultan, or the Grand Visir, surrounded by tire national 
cavalry or Spahis, is in the central point or all (Von Hammer, Gescbichto 
des Osmannrschen Reichs, book v. vol. i. p. 199). 

About the honour of occupying the right wing in a Grecian army, see in 
particular the animated dispute between the Athenians and the Tegeatcs 
before the battle of Plnteea (Herodot. ix. 27). It is the post assigned to the 
heroic kin vs of legendary warfare (Eurip, Supplices, 6 <7). 
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latter force, seeing that their horses had to be transported across 
the Aigean: but the elevated position of Miltiades enabled 
them to take some measure of the numbers under his command, 
and the entire absence of cavalry in his army could not but 
confirm the confidence with which a long career of uninterrupted 
victory had impressed their generals. 

At length the sacrifices in the Greek camp were favourable 
for battle. Miltiades, who had everything to gain by coming 
immediately to close quarters, ordered his army to advance at a 
running step over the interval of one mile which separated the 
two armies. This rapid forward movement, accompanied by 
the war-cry or prean which always animated the charge of the 
Greek soldier, astounded tlie Persian army. They construed it 
as an act of desperate courage little short of insanity, in a body 
not only small but destitute of cavalry or archers—but they at 
the same time felt their conscious superiority sink within them. 
It seems to have been long remembered also among the Greeks 
as the peculiar characteristic of the battle of Marathon, and 
Herodotus tells us that the Athenians were the first Greeks who 
ever charged at a run. 1 It doubtless operated beneficially in 
rendering the Persian cavalry and archers comparatively inno¬ 
cuous, but wc may reasonably suppose that it also disordered 
the Athenian ranks, and that when they reached the Persian 
front, they were both out of breath and unsteady in that line 
of presented spears and shields which constituted their force. 

1 Herodot, vi. II2. Xtp&roi pen yap 'E Wfimr ir&VTav ruv %pets tt/iev, 
3 p 6 pip Is iro\*plovs ixp'ho'avro. 

The running pace of the charge was obviously one of the most remarkable 
events connected with the battle. Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay seem 
disposed to reduce the run to a quick march ; partly on the ground that the 
troops must have been disordered and out of breath by running a mile. The 
probability is, that they really were so, and that such was the great reason 
of the defeat of the centre. It is very probable that a part of the mile run 
over consisted of declivity. I accept the account of Herodotus literally, 
though whether the distance be exactly stated, we cannot certainly say: 
indeed the fact is, that it required some steadiness of discipline to prevent 
the step of hoplites, when charging, from becoming accelerated into a run. 
See the narrative of the battle 0? Knnaxa in Xenoph. Anabas. i. 8, 18; 
Diodor. xlv. 23 : compare Polysen. ii. 2, 3. The passage of Diodorus here 
referred to contrasts the advantages with the disadvantages of the running 
charge. 

Both Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay try to point out the exact ground 
occupied by the two armies t they differ in the spot chosen, and I cannot 
think that there is sufficient evidence to be had in favour of any spot. Leake 
thinks that the Persian commanders were encamped in the plain of 
Tricorythos, separated from that of Marathon by the great marsh, and 
communicating with it only by means of a causeway (Leake, Transact, ii. 
p. 170). 
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On the two wings, where I he files were deep, such disorder 
produced no mischievous effect: the Persians, after a certain 
resistance, were overborne and driven back. But in the centre, 
where the files were shallow, and where moreover the native 
Persians and other choice troops of the army were posted, the 
breathless and disordered Athenian hoplites found themselves 
in far greater difficulties. The tribes Leontis and Antiochis, 
with ThemistoklGs and Aristeides among them, were actually 
defeated, broken, driven back, and pursued by the Persians and 
Salem. 1 Miltiadfis seems to have foreseen the possibility of 
such a check when he found himself compelled to diminish 
so materially the depth of his centre. For his wings, having 
routed the enemies opposed to them, were stayed from pursuit 
until the centre was extricated, and the Persians and Sakse put 
to flight along with the rest The pursuit then became general, 
and the Persians were chased to their ships ranged in line along 
the shore. Some of them became involved in the impassable 
marsh and there perished. 2 The Athenians tried to set the 
ships on fire, but the defence here was both vigorous and suc¬ 
cessful-several of the forward warriors of Athens were slain, 
and only seven ships out of the numerous fleet destroyed. 8 
This part of the battle terminated to the advantage of the 
Persians. They repulsed the Athenians from the seashore, so 
as to secure a safe re-embavkation; leaving few or no prisoners, 
but a rich spoil of tents and equipments which had been 
disembarked and could not be carried away. 

Herodotus estimates the number of those who fell on the 
Persian side in this memorable action at 6400 men. The 
number of Athenian dead is accurately known, since all were 
collected for the last solemn obsequies—they were 192. How 
many were wounded we do not hear. The brave Kallimachus 
the polemarch, and Stesilaus one of the ten generals, were 
among the slain; together with Kynegeirus son of Euphorion, 
who, in laying hold on the poop-staff of one of the vessels, had 
his hand cut off by an axe, 4 and died of the wound. He was 

1 Hcrodot. vi. 113. Kttri touto pb 5ij, Mietuf ol pipPapoi, ku\ jiiiiavres, 
ititoKov it rijv petroyatav, 

Herodotus here tells us tho whole tiulli without disguise: Plutarch 
(AristeidGs, 0. 3) only says that the l'ersian centre made a longer resistance, 
and gave the tribes in the Grecian centre more trouble to overiluow. 

a Pausan. i. 32, 6, 

8 Herodot, vi. 113-115. 

1 Hcrodot. vi. 114. This is the statement of Herodotus respecting Kyne- 
ceirus. How creditably does his character as an historian contrast with 
Slat of the subsequent romancers 1 Justin tells us that Kynctreitus first 
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brother, of the poet ^Eschylus, himself present at the fight; to 
whose imagination this battle at the ships must have emphati¬ 
cally recalled the fifteenth book of the Iliad. Both the slain 
Athenian generals are said to have perished in the assault 
of the ships, apparently the hottest part of the combat. 
The statement of the Persian loss as given by Herodotus 
appears moderate and reasonable, 1 but he does not specify 
any distinguished individuals as having fallen. 

But the Persians, though thus defeated and compelled to 
abandon the position of Marathon, were not yet disposed to 
relinquish altogether their chances against Attica. Their fleet 
was observed to take the direction of Cape Sunium—a portion 
being sent to take up the Eretrian prisoners and the stores 
which had been left in the island of yEgilia. At the same 
time a shield, discernible from its polished surface afar off, was 
seen held aloft upon some high point of Attica a —perhaps on the 
summit of Mount Pentelikus, as Colonel Leake supposes with 
much plausibility. The Athenians doubtless saw it as well as 
the Persians; and Miltiadfis did not fail to put the right inter¬ 
pretation upon it, taken in conjunction with the course of the 
departing fleet. The shield was a signal put up by partisans 
in the country, to invite the Persians round to Athens by 
sea, while the Marathonian army was absent. Miltiades saw 
through the plot, and lost not a moment in returning to Athens. 
On the very day of the battle, the Athenian army marched 
back with the utmost speed from the precinct of H£rakl£s at 
Marathon to the precinct of the same god at Kynosarges close 
to Athens, which they reached before the arrival of the Persian 


seized the vessel with his right hand: that was cut off, and he held the 
vessel with his led : when he had lost that also, he seized the ship with his 
teeth “ like a wild beast ” (Justin, ii. 9)—Justin seems to have found this 
statement in many different authors: “ Cynegiri militis virtus, multis 
scriptorum laudlbus celebrate." 

1 For the exaggerated stories of the numbers of Persians slain, see Xeno¬ 
phon. Anabas. in. 2, 12; Plutarch, De Malign, Herodot. c, 26, p.862; 
Justin, ii. 9; and Suidas, v. n tutlAi). 

In the account of KttSsias, Dalis was represented as having been killed in. 
the battle, and it was further said that the Athenians refused to give up his 
body for interment; which was one of the grounds whereupon Xerxfs after¬ 
wards invaded Greece. It is evident that in the authorities which ICtteias 
followed, the alleged death of Datis at Marathon was rather emphatically 
dwelt upon. See Kldsias, Persica, c. i8-2r, with the note of Bahr, who is 
inclined to defend the statement against Herodotus. 

* Herodot. vl. 124. *A veSix^V pA* 7 &P Ainrli, ml tout 0 obie fori &AAais 
tlirtlv JyinTD yip' is fiiv roi i ivaStfas oix (x<e rh irpocrwtpa etreTy 
rovritw, 
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fleet. 1 Datis soon came off the port of Phalerum; but the 
partisans of Hippias had been so dismayed by the rapid return 
of the Marathonian army, that he did not find those aids and 
facilities which he bad anticipated for a fresh disembarkation 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Alliens. Though too late 
however, it seems that he was not much too late. The Mara¬ 
thonian army had only just completed their forced return-march. 
A little less quickness on the part of Miltiades in deciphering 
the treasonable signal, and giving the instant order of march-- 
a little less energy on the part of the Athenian citizens in 
superadding a fatiguing march to a no less fatiguing combat— 
and the Persians with the partisans of Hippias might have been 
found in possession of Athens. As the facts turned out, Datis, 
finding at Phalerum no friendly movement to encourage him, 
but, on the contrary, the unexpected presence of the soldiers 
who had already vanquished him at Marathon—made no 
attempt again to disembark in Attica, but sailed away, after a 
short delay, to the Cyclades. 

Thus was Athens rescued, for this time at least, from a 
danger not less terrible than imminent. Nothing could have 
rescued her except that decisive and instantaneous attack which 
Miltiacl£s so emphatically urged. The running step on the 
field of Marathon might cause some disorder in the ranks of 
the hoplites; but extreme haste in bringing on the combat was 
the only means of preventing disunion and distraction in the 
minds of the citizens. Imperfect as the account is which 
Herodotus gives of this most interesting crisis, we sec plainly 
that the partisans of Hippias had actually organised a con¬ 
spiracy, and that it only failed by coming a little too late. The 
bright shield uplifted on Mount Pentelikus, apprising the 
Persians that matters were prepared for them at Athens, was 
intended to have come to their view before any action had 
taken place at Marathon, and while the Athenian army were 
yet detained there ; so that Datis might have sent a portion of 
his fleet round to Phalfirum, retaining the rest for combat with 
the enemy before him. If it had once become known to the 
Marathonian army that a Persian detachment had landed at 

1 Ilerodot. vi. Il6. OStoi ph SJj wepiA-Aoioy So ivutv, 'kOyvatoi Si, Sis 
roS&v flxav, rdx" r ' rtt ifiotiSeov is rb &arv‘ /cal fipBrtcrdy re arnkSfiemi, 
ir ply i) robs @ap/ 3 dpovs tficeiv, leal itrrparoiretieiaavro Sirtyiievoi ilj 'HpanKijlov 
rod iy KapaBuyi is &Kho 'Hpa/cX^too rb Iv Kvvoripye'i. 

Plutarch (Bellone an Pace clariorcs fuerint Atkenienscs, c. 8, p, 350) 
represents Miltiad&s as returning to Athens on the day after the battle s 
it must have been on the same afternoon, according to the account of 

W’r>yQr?nt’T s 
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Phalerum 1 —where there was a good plain for cavalry to act in, 
prior to the building of the Phalgric wall, as had been seen in 
the defeat of the Spartan Anchimolius by the Thessalian 
cavalry, in 510 B.c. —that it had been joined by timid or 
treacherous Athenians, and had perhaps even got possession of 
the city—their minds would have been so distracted by the 
double danger, and by fears for their absent wives and children, 
that they would have been disqualified for any unanimous 
execution of military orders. Generals as well as soldiers 
would have become incurably divided in opinion—perhaps 
even mistrustful of each other. The citizen-soldier of Greece 
generally, and especially of Athens, possessed in a high degree 
both personal bravery and attachment to order and discipline. 
But his bravery was not of that equal, imperturbable, uninquir¬ 
ing character, which belonged to the battalions of Wellington 
or Napoleon. It was fitful, exalted or depressed by casual 
occurrences, and often more sensitive to dangers absent and 
unseen, than to enemies immediately in his front. Hence the 
advantage, so unspeakable in the case before us, and so well 
appreciated by Miltiades, of having one undivided Athenian 
army—with one hostile army, and only one, to meet in the 
field. When we come to the battle of Salamis, ten years later, 
it will be seen that the Greeks of that day enjoyed the same 
advantage. But the wisest advisers of Xerxfis impressed upon 
him the prudence of dividing his large force, and of sending 
detachments to assail separate Greek states—which would 
infallibly produce the effect of breaking up the combined 
Grecian host, and leaving no central or co-operating force for 
the defence of Greece generally. Fortunately for the Greeks, 
the childish insolence of Xerxfis led him to despise all such 
advice, as implying conscious weakness. Not so Datis and 
Hippias. Sensible of the prudence of distracting the attention 
of the Athenians by a double attack, they laid a scheme, while 
the main army was at Marathon, for rallying the partisans of 
Hippias, with a force to assist them in the neighbourhood of 
Athens, and the signal was upheld by these partisans as soon 
as their measures were taken. But the rapidity of Miltiades so 
precipitated the battle, that this signal came too late, and was 
only given “when the Persians were already in their ships,” 2 
after the Marathonian defeat. Even then it might have proved 
dangerous, had not the movements of MiltiadSs been as rapid 

1 Herodot v. 6a, 63. 

2 Herodot. vi. 115. Toitri Xlipirjiiri ivati fw iavlSa, iovtr 1 ffSj) it rjjai 
yrjvtrl. 

VOI V. 


T» 
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after the victory as before it If lime had been allowed for 
the Persian movement on Athens before the battle of Marathon 
had been fought, the triumph of the Athenians might well have 
been exchanged for a calamitous servitude. To Miltiades 
belongs the credit of having comprehended the emergency 
from the beginning, and overruled the irresolution of his 
colleagues by his own single-hearted energy. The chances 
all turned out in his favour—for the unexpected junction of 
the Plataeans in the very encampment of Marathon must have 
wrought up the courage of his army to the highest pitch. Not 
only did he thus escape all the depressing and distracting 
accidents, but he was fortunate enough to find this extraneous 
encouragement immediately preceding the battle, from a source 
on which he could not have calculated. 

I have already observed that the phase of Grecian history 
best known to us, and amidst which the great authors from 
whom we draw our information lived, was one of contempt for 
the Persians in the field. It requires some effort of imagination 
to call back previous feelings after the circumstances have been 
altogether reversed. Perhaps even AJschylus the poet, at the 
time when he composed his tragedy of the Persse to celebrate 
the disgraceful flight of the invader Xerxes, may have forgotten 
the emotions with which he and his brother Kynegeirus must 
have marched out from Athens fifteen years before, on the eve 
of the battle of Marathon. Again, therefore, the fact must be 
brought to view, that down to the time when Datis landed in 
the bay of Marathon, the tide of Persian success had never yet 
been interrupted, and that especially during the ten years 
immediately preceding, the high-handed and cruel extinction of 
the Ionic revolt had aggravated to the highest pitch the alarm 
of the Greeks. To this must be added the successes of Datis 
himself, and the calamities of Eretria, coming with all the fresh¬ 
ness of novelty as an apparent sentence of death to Athens. 
The extreme effort of courage, required in the Athenians, to 
encounter such invaders, is attested by the division of opinion 
among the ten generals. Putting all the circumstances together, 
it is without a parallel in Grecian history. It surpasses even 
the combat of Thermopylae, as will appear when I come to 
■describe that memorable event. And the admirable conduct 
of the five dissentient generals, when outvoted by the decision 
of the polemarch against them, in co-operating heartily for the 
success of a policy which they deprecated—proves how much 
the feelings of a constitutional democracy, and that entire 
acceptance' of the pronounced decision of the majority on 
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which it rests, had worked themselves into the Athenian mind. 
The combat of Marathon was by no means a very decisive 
defeat, but it was a defeat—the first which the Persians had 
ever received from Greeks in the field. If the battle of Salamis, 
ten years afterwards, could be treated by Themistokles as a 
hair-breadth escape for Greece, much more is this true of the 
battle of Marathon ; 1 which first afforded reasonable proof, even 
to discerning and resolute Greeks, that the Persians might be 
effectually repelled, and the independence of European Greece 
maintained against them—a conviction of incalculable value in 
reference to the formidable trials destined to follow. 

Upon the Athenians themselves, the first to face in the field 
successfully the terrific look of a Persian army, the effect of the 
victory was yet more stirring and profound. 2 It supplied them 
with resolution for the far greater actual sacrifices which they 
cheerfully underwent ten years afterwards, at the invasion of 
XerxSs, without faltering in their Pan-Hellenic fidelity. It 
strengthened them at home by swelling the tide of common 
sentiment and patriotic fraternity in the bosom of every 
individual citizen. It was the exploit of Athenians alone, but 
of all Athenians, without dissent or exception—the boast of 
orators, repeated until it almost degenerated into common-place, 
though the people seem never to have become weary of 
allusions to their single-handed victory over a host of forty-six 
nations. 3 * * * * 8 It had been purchased without a drop of intestine 
bloodshed—for even the unknown traitors who raised the signal 
shield on Mount Pentelikus, took care not to betray themselves 
by want of apparent sympathy with the triumph. Lastly, it 
was the final guarantee of their democracy, barring all chance 
of restoration of Hippias for the future. Themis toklSs d is said 

1 Herodot. via. 109. fi/itts Se, eSpr/pa yip ebp^Kapev ypias re ml tV 
'EAAdSa, vi<fws rocrovro ivBpiimiv ivoxr&pevoi. 

2 Pausamas, i, 14, 4; Thucyd. i. 73. tpaph yip MapaBSyl re pivai 
irpo/tiySweSirat r$ fiapP&ptp, &c. 

Herodot. vi. 112. erp&ro t Be ivicrxtivro lirB^ril re M7 j5ikV Splwvrts, /cal 

BvEpas rairepy ierBripiyovs' reins Bl 1jv Toi'in‘'EAA»;cr( leal rh aijyopn rb M/)Bw 

<p6/3os inovtrai. 

It is not unworthy of remark, lliat the memorable oath in the n oration of 
Demosthenes, de Corona, wherein he adjures the warriors of Marathon, 
copies the phrase of Thucydidfis —ol pi robs Iv MapaBuyi irpofciySwev- 

truvras rwv irpoyimv, &c. (Demosthen. de Coroni, 0. 60), 

8 So the computation stands in the language of Athenian orators (Herodot. 
ix. 27), It would be unfair to examine it critically. 

* Plutarch, Themistokles, e. 3, According to Cicero (Epist. ad Attic, 
ix. 10) and Justin (ii. 9), Hippias was killed at Marathon. Suidas (v. 
’lirirlas) says that he died afterwards at Lemnos. Neither of these statements 
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to have been robbed of his sleep by the trophies of Miltiades, 
and this is cited in proof of his ambitious temperament. Yet 
without supposing either jealousy or personal love of glory, the 
rapid transit from extreme danger to unparalleled triumph 
might well deprive of rest even the most sober-minded 
Athenian. 

Who it was that raised the treacherous signal shield, to attract 
the Persians to Athens, was never ascertained. Very probably, 
in the full exultation of success, no investigation was made. „Of 
course, however, the public belief would not be satisfied without 
singling out some persons as the authors of such a treason. The 
information received by Herodotus (probably about 450-440 
B.c., forty or fifty years after the Marathonian victory) ascribed 
the deed to the AlkmreSnids. He does not notice any other 
reported authors, though he rejects the allegation against the 
Alkmsednids upon very sufficient grounds. They were a race 
religiously tainted, ever since the ICylonian sacrilege, and were 
therefore convenient persons to brand with the odium of an 
anonymous crime; while party feud, if it did not originally 
invent, would at least be active in spreading and certifying 
such rumours. At the time when Herodotus knew Athens, 
the political enmity between Periklfis son of Xanthippus, and 
Kimon son of Miltiades, was at its height. PeriklSs belonged 
by his mother’s side to the Alkmmfinid race, and we know that 
such lineage was made subservient to political manoeuvres 
against him by his enemies. 1 Moreover the enmity between 
Kimon and Perikles had been inherited by both from their 
fathers j for we shall find Xanthippus, not long after the battle 
of Marathon, the prominent accuser of Miltiades. Though 
Xanthippus was not an AlkmseOnid, his marriage with Agaristfi 
connected himself indirectly, and his son Perikles directly, with 
that race. And we may trace in this standing political feud a 
probable origin for the false reports as to the treason of the 
Alkmtefinids, on that great occasion which founded the glory 
of Miltiades ; for that the reports were false, the intrinsic pro¬ 
babilities of the case, supported by the judgement of Herodotus, 
afford ample ground for believing. 

When the Athenian army made its sudden return-march from 
Marathon to Athens, AristeidSs with his tribe was left to guard 
the field and the spoil; but the speedy retirement of Datis 

seems probable. Hippias would hardly go to Lemnos, which was 
an Athenian possession ; and had he been slain in the battle, Herodotus 
would have been likely to mention It. 

1 Thucyd, i, 126. 
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from Attica left the Athenians at full liberty to revisit the scene, 
and discharge the last duties to the dead. A tumulus was 
erected on the field 1 (such distinction was never conferred by 
Athens except in this case only) to the one hundred and ninety- 
two Athenian citizens who had been slain. Their names were 
inscribed on ten pillars erected at the spot, one for each tribe : 
there was also a second tumulus for the slain Platreans, a third 
for the slaves, and a separate funeral monument to Miltiadfe 
himself. Six hundred years after the battle, Pausanias saw the 
tumulus, and could still read on the pillars the names of the 
immortalised warriors. 2 Even now a conspicuous tumulus 
exists about half a mile from the sea-shore, which Colonel Leake 
believes to be the same. 8 The inhabitants of the deme of 
Marathon worshipped these slain warriors as heroes, along with 
their own eponymus, and with H£rakles. 

So splendid a victory had not been achieved, in the belief of 
the Athenians, without marked supernatural aid. The god 
Pan had met the courier Pheidippid&s on his hasty route from 
Athens to Sparta, and had told him that he was much hurt 
that the Athenians had as yet neglected to worship him; * in 
spite of which neglect, however, he promised them effective aid 
at Marathon. The promise of Pan having been faithfully 
executed, the Athenians repaid it by a temple with annual 
worship and sacrifice. Moreover, the hero Theseus was seen 
strenuously assisting in the battle; while an unknown warrior, 
in rustic garb and armed only with a ploughshare, dealt 
destruction among the Persian ranks: after the battle he could 
not be found, and the Athenians, on asking at Delphi who he 
was, were directed to worship the hero Echetlus.® Even in the 
time of Pausanias, this memorable battle-field was heard to 
resound every night with the noise of combatants and the 
snorting of horses. “It is dangerous (observes that pious 
author) to go to the spot with the express purpose of seeing 
what is passing; but if a man finds himself there by accident, 
without having heard anything about the matter, the gods will 
not be angry with him.” The gods (it seems) could not pardon 
the inquisitive mortal who deliberately pryed into their secrets. 
Amidst the ornaments with which Athens was decorated during 

1 Thucyd. ii. 34. 

8 Pausan. i. 32, 3. Compare the elegy of Kritias ap. Athcme, i. p. 28, 

■ 8 The turauins now existing is about thirty feet high, and two hundred 
yards In circumference. (Leake on the Demi of Attica 5 Transactions of 
Royal Soc. of Literat, ii. p. 171.) 

4 Herodot. vi. 105; Pausan. i. 28, 4. 

6 Plutarch, Theseus, c. 24 j Pausan. L 32, 4. 
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the free working of her democracy, the glories of Marathon of 
course occupied a conspicuous place. The battle was painted on 
one of the compartments of the portico called Pookild, wherein, 
amidst several figures of gods and heroes—Athene, Hfirakles, 
Theseus, Echctlus, and the local patron Marathon—were seen 
honoured and prominent the polemarch Kallimachus and 
the general MiltiadGs, while the Plataeans were distinguished 
by their Boeotian leather casques. 1 The sixth of the month 
Boedroniion, the anniversary of the battle, was commemorated 
by an annual ceremony even down to the time of Plutarch. 2 

1 Pausan. i. IS, 4 ; Demosthen. cant. Nerer. c. 25. 

3 Herodol. vi. 120; Plutarch, Camill. c. 19 ; De Malignit. Herodoti, 
c. 26, p. 862 j and Dc GloriA Atheniensium, c. 7. 

Boedromion was the third month t>f the Attic year, which year began 
shortly after the summer solstice. The first three Attic months, Heka- 
tombueon, Metageitnion, Boedromion, correspond (speaking in a loose 
manner) nearly to our July, August, September. 

From the fact that the courier PheidippidOs reached Sparta on the ninth 
day of the moon, and that the 2000 Spartans arrived in ALtica on the third 
day after the fall moon, during which interval the battle took place—we 
see that the sixth day of Boedromion could not be the sixth day of the 
moon. The Attic months, though professedly lunar months, did not nt this 
time therefore accurately correspond with the course of the moon. See 
Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hcllen. ad an. 490 B.C. Plutarch (in the Treatise De 
Malign. Herodoti, above referred to) appears to have no conception of this 
discrepancy between the Attic month and the course of the moon. A portion 
of the censure which he casts on Herodotus is grounded on the assumption 
that the two must coincide. 

M. Boeckh, following Frdret and Larcher, contests the statement of 
Plutarch, that the battle was fought on the sixth of the month Bo&lromion, 
but upon reasons which appear to me insufficient. Uis chief argument 
rests upon another statement of Plutarch (derived from some lost verses of 
Aischylus), that the tribe Atlantis had the right wing or post of honour at 
the battle j and that the public vole, pursuant to which the army was led 
out of Athens, was passed during the prytany of the tribe Atlantis. Ha 
assumes, that the reason why this tribe was posted on the right wing, must 
have been, that it had drawn by lot the first prytany in tlmt particular 
year: if this be granted, then the vote for drawing out the army must have 
been passed in the first prytany, or within the first thirty-five or thirty-six 
days of the Attic year, during the space between the first of Hekalotnbscon 
ana the fifth or sixth of Metageitnion. But it is certain that the interval, 
which took place between the army leaving the city and the battle, was 
much less than one month—we may even say less than one week. The 
battle therefore (Boeckh contends) must have been fought between the 
sixth, and tenth of Metageitnion. (Plutarch, Symposiac. i. lo, 3, and 
Xdeler, Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. i. p, 291.) Herodotus (vi. Ill) 
says that the tribes were arranged in line t>s —“ as they were 

numbered"—which is contended to mean necessarily the arrangement 
between them, determined by lot for the prytanles of that particular year. 
“In acie instruendi (says Boeckh, Comment, ad Corp. Inscript, p. 299) 
Athenienses non constantem, sed variabilem secundum prytanias, ordinem 
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Two thousand Spartans started from their city immediately 
after the full moon, and reached the frontier of Attica on the 

secutos esse, ita ut tribus ex hoc ordine inde a dextro cornu disponerenlur, 
docui in Coramentationo dc pugnd MarathoniS.” Prooemia Lect. Univ. 
Berolin. aestiv. a. 1816. 

The Prooemia here referred to I have not been able to consult, and they 
may therefore contain additional reasons to prove the point advanced, viz. 
that the order of the ten tribes in line of battle, beginning from the right 
wing, was conformable to their order in prytanising, as drawn by lot for 
the year; but I think the passages of Herodotus and Plutarch now before 
us insufficient to establish this point. From the fact that the tribe TEanlis 
had the right wing at the battle of Marathon, we are by no means warranted 
in inferring that that tribe had drawn by lot the earliest prytany in the 
year. Other reasons, in my judgement equally probable, may be assigned 
in explanation of the circumstance; one reason, I think, decidedly viore 
probable. This reason is, that the battle was fought during the prytany of 
the tribe TEantis, which may be concluded from die statement of Plutarch, 
that the vote for marching out the army from Athens was passed during 
the prytany of that tribe ; for the interval, between the march of the army 
out of the city and the battle, must have been only very few days. More¬ 
over, the deme Marathon belonged to the tribe Atlantis (see Boeckh, ad 
Inscript. No. 172, p. 309) s the battle being fought in their deme, the 
Marathonians may perhaps have claimed on this express ground the post of 
honour for their tribe ; just as we see that at the first battle of Mantineia 
against the Lacedaemonians, the Mantlneians were allowed to occupy the 
right wing or post of honour, “ because the battle was fought in their terri¬ 
tory ” (Thucyd. v. 67). Lastly, the deme Aphidnce also belonged to the 
tribe CEantis (see Boeckh, l. c.) : now the polemarch Knllimnchus was an 
Aphidnman (Hcrodot. vi. 109), and Herodotus expressly tells us, “the 
law or custom then stood among the Athenians, that the polemarch should 
have the right wing ”■—A yip vi/xos rire efx« oSrw roTiri ’AOnvalouri, rbv 
iroKipapxw ^X e,v « 4 pas rb 8e£nii/ (vi. I'll). Where the polemarch stood, 
there his tribe would be likely to stand : and the language of Herodotus 
indeed seems directly to imply lhal lie identifies the tribe of the polemarch 
with the polemarch himself— fiyeo/iivov tb roirov, Aj-tSAoirro iis aptO/iiovTo 
al tpuba 1, fyipevni —meaning that the order of tribes began by that 

of the polemarch being in the leading position, and wns then “ taken up ” 
by the rest “in numerical sequence ’’— i.e. in the order of their prytanising 
sequence for the year. 

Here are a concurrence of reasons to explain why the tribe ASantis had 
the right wing at the battle of Marathon, even though ft may not have 
been first in the order of prytanising tribes for the year. Boeckh there¬ 
fore is not warranted in inferring the second of these two facts from the 
first. 

The concurrence of these three reasons, all in favour of the same conclu¬ 
sion, and all independent of the reason supposed by Boeckh, appears to me 
to have great'weight j but I regard the first of (he three, even singly taken, 
as more probable than his reason, If my view of the case be correct, the 
sixth day of Bofidromion, the day of battle as given by Plutarch, is not to 
be called in question. That day comes in the second prytany of the year, 
which begins about the sixth of Melageitnion, and ends about the twelfth 
of Boedromion, and which must in this year have Men to the lot of the 
tribe ASantis.' On the first or second day of Boedromion, the vote for 
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third day of their march—a surprising effort, when we consider 
that the total distance from Sparta to Athens was about one 

marching out the army may have passed; on the sixth the battle was fought; 
both during the prylany of this tribe. 

I am not prepared to carry these reasons further than the particular case 
of the battle of Marathon, and the vindication of the day of that battle as 
stated by Plutarch ; nor would I apply them to later periods, such as the 
Peloponnesian war. It is certain that the army regulations of Athens were 
considerably modified between the haLtle of Marathon and the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, as well in other matters as in what regards the polemarch; and 
we have not sufficient information to enable ns to determine whether in 
that later period the Athenians followed any known or perpetual rule in 
the battle order of the tribes. Military considerations, connected with the 
state of the particular army serving, must have prevented the constant 
observance of any rule. Thus we can hardly imagine that Nikias, com¬ 
manding the army before Syracuse, could have been tied down to any 
invariable order of battle among the tribes to which his hoplites belonged. 
Moreover, the expedition against Syracuse lasted more than one Attic year: 
can it be believed that Nikias, on receiving information from Athens of the 
sequence in which the prytanies of the tribes had been drawn by lot during 
the second year of his expedition, would be compelled to marshal his army 
in a new battle order conformably to it ? As the military operations of the 
Athenians became more extensive, they would find it necessary to leave 
such dispositions more and more to the general serving in every particular 
campaign. It may well be doubted whether during the Peloponnesian war 
any established rule was observed in marshalling the tribes for battle. 

One great motive which induces critics to maintain that the battle was 
fought in the Athenian month Metageltnion, is, that that month coincides 
with the Spartan month Karneius, so that the refusal of the Spartans to 
march before the full moon is construed to apply only to the peculiar 
sanctity of this last-mentioned month, instead of being n constant rule for 
the whole year. I perfectly ngree with these critics, that the answer given 
by the Spartans to the courier Pheidippidfis cannot he held to prove a 
regular, invariable Spartan maxim, applicable throughout the whole year, 
not to begin a march in the second quarter of the moon t very possibly, as 
Boeckh remarks, there may have been some festival impending during the 
particular month in question, upon which the Sparlan refusal to march was 
founded. But no inference can be deduced from hence to disprove the 
sixth of BoSdromion as the day of the battle of Marathon: for though the 
months of every Grecian city were professedly lunar, yet they never coin¬ 
cided with each other exactly or long together, because the systems of 
intercalation adopted in different cities were different: there was great 
irregularity and confusion (Plutarch, Aristeldes, c. 19; Aristoxenus, Harmon, 
ii. p. 30: compare also K. F. Hermann, Ueber die Grlechische Monats- 
kunde, p. 26, 37, Gottingen, 1844: and Boeckh, ad Corp. Inscript, t. i. 

^ (Granting therefore that the answer given by the Spartans to Pheidippklfis 
is to be construed, not as a general rule applicable to the whole year, but as 
referring to the particular month in which it was given—no inference can 
be drawn from hence as to the day of the battle of Marathon, because either 
one of the two following suppositions is possible:—1. The Spartans may 
have had solemnities on the day of the full moon, or on the clay before 
it, in other months besides Karneius j a. or the full moon of the Spartan 
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hundred and fifty miles. They did not arrive, however, until 
the battle had been fought and the Persians departed. 
Curiosity led them to the field of Marathon to behold the 
dead bodies of the Persians j after which they returned home* 
bestowing well-merited praise on the victors. 

Datis and Artaphernes returned across the JEgenn with 
their Eretrian prisoners to Asia; stopping for a short time at 
the island of Mykonos, where discovery was made of a gilt 
image of Apollo carried off as booty in a Phenician ship. 
Datis went himself to restore it to Delos, requesting the 
Delians to carry it back to the Delium or temple of Apollo on 
the eastern coast of Beeotia: the Delians however chose to 
keep the statue until it was reclaimed from them twenty years 
afterwards by the Thebans. On reaching Asia, the Persian 
generals conducted their prisoners up to the court of Susa and 
into the presence of Darius. Though he had been vehemently 
incensed against them, yet when he saw them in his power, his 
wrath abated, and he manifested no desire to kill or harm 
them. They were planted at a spot called Arderikka, in the 
Kissian territory, one of the resting-places on the road from 
Sardis to Susa, and about twenty-six miles distant from the 
latter place. Herodotus seems himself to have seen their 
descendants there on his journey between the two capitals, and 
to have had the satisfaction of talking to them in Greek—which 
we may easily conceive to have made some impression upon 
him, at a spot distant by nearly three months’ journey from the 
coast of Ionia. 1 

Karneius may actually have fallen, In the year 490 B.C., on the fifth or sixth 
of the Attic month Bogtlromian. 

Dr. Thirlwall appears to adopt the view of Boeckli, but does not add ; 
anything material to the reasons in its favour (Hist, of Gr. vol. ii. Append. 
III. p. 488). 

1 Herodot, vi. 119. Darius— irtpias rrjs Knnrfijs Karofmire in 

<rraBp$ itovrov rQ oSvopa ‘ApBipucica — ivBavra robs 'EperpUas KOTofioir* 
Aapeios, ot ml p(xp l &Xov riji' X^PV tv.{itt\v, tpvAdtrirovres Tipi 
y\ua<xav. The meaning of the word ora Bpbs is explained by Herodot. v. 
52, araSpht iwvrov is the same as erraBpbs /WiMjror; the particulars which 
Herodotus recounts about Arderikka, and its remarkable well or pit of 
bitumen, salt, and oil, give every reason to believe that he had himself 
stopped there. 

Strabo places the captive Eretrians in GordyfinS, which would be con¬ 
siderably higher up tho Tigris: upon whose authority we do not know 
(Strabo, xv. 747). 

The many particulars which are given respecting the descendants of these- 
Eretrians in Kiasia, by Philostratus in his Life of Apollonius of Tyana, as- 
they are alleged to have stood even in the first century of the Christian sera, 
cannot be safely quoted. With all the fiction there contained, some truth, 

n ■» 
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Happy would it have been for Miltiad&s if he had shared 
the honourable death of the polemarch Kallimachus—“animam 
exhalasset opimam ”—in seeking to fire the ships of the defeated 
Persians at Marathon. The short sequel of his history will be 
found in melancholy contrast with the Marathonian heroism. 

His reputation had been great before the battle, and after it 
the admiration and confidence of his countrymen knew no 
bounds. These feelings reached such a pitch, that his head was 
turned, and he lost both his patriotism and his prudence. He 
proposed to his countrymen to incur the cost of equipping an 
armament of seventy ships with an adequate armed force, and 
to place it altogether at his discretion; giving them no 
intimation whither he intended to go, but merely assuring 
them that if they would follow him, he would conduct them to 
a land where gold was abundant, and thus enrich them. Such 
a promise, from the lips of the recent victor of Marathon, was 
sufficient. The armament was granted, no man except Miltiadfis 
knowing what was its destination. He sailed immediately to 
the island of Paros, laid siege to the town, and sent in a herald 
to require from the inhabitants a contribution of one hundred 
talents, on pain of entire destruction. His pretence for this 
attack was, that the Parians had furnished a trireme to Datis 
for the Persian fleet at Marathon; but his real motive (so 
Herodotus assures us 1 ) was vindictive animosity against a 
Parian citizen named Lysagoras, who had exasperated the 
Persian general Hydarn£s against him. The Parians amused 
him at first with evasions, until they had procured a little delay 
to repair the defective portions of their wall, after which they 
set him at defiance. In vain did MiltiadSs prosecute hostilities 
against them for the space of twenty-six days: he ravaged the 
island, but his attacks made no impression upon the town. 2 
Beginning to despair of success in his military operations, he 
■entered into some negotiation (such at least was the tale of the 

may perhaps be mingled; but we cannot discriminate it (Philostratus, Vit. 
Apollon, i. c. 24-30). 

1 Herodot. vi. I33. ftrA.ee irrl tlApoy, rptS<jiacriv txuv is al Hipioi 
6iryp(av vp6repai <rrparev6pevot rpvhptt is MapaSSva dpa rQ Ufpay. ToSro 
piy 55) irpocrxyp't tou \Syou fjy i.rdp riva xal tyttarov elx e rottrt IXaploim Sii 
Avirayipea rby T talea, iovra yiyas Tldpiav, Siaf}ak6vra piv trpbs ’VSdpyia thv 
tlep<ryy. 

i Ephorus (Fragm. 107, ed. Dldot; ap. Stephan. Byz. v. Xldpas) gave an 
account of this expedition in several points different from Herodotus, which 
latter I here follow. The authority of Herodotus is preferable in every 
respect j the more so, since Ephorus gives his narrative as a sort of explana¬ 
tion of the peculiar phrase &vmrapid(etv. Explanatory narratives of that 
sort are usually little worthy of attention. 
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Parians themselves) with a Parian woman named Tim6, 
priestess or attendant in the temple of Dimeter near the town- 
gates. This woman, promising to reveal to him a secret which 
would place Paros in his power, induced him to visit by night 
a temple to which no male person was admissible. Having 
leaped the exterior fence, he approached the sanctuary; but 
on coming near, he was seized with a panic terror and ran 
away, almost out of his senses. On leaping the same fence to 
get back, he strained or bruised his thigh badly, and became 
utterly disabled. In this melancholy state he was placed on 
ship-board; the siege being raised, and the whole armament 
returning to Athens. 

Vehement was the indignation both of the armament and of 
the remaining Athenians against MiltiadSs on his return. 1 Of 
this feeling Xanthippus, father of the great Perikles, became 
the spokesman. He impeached Miltiades before the popular 
judicature, as having been guilty of deceiving the people and 
as having deserved the penalty of death. The accused himself, 
disabled by his injured thigh, which even began to show 
symptoms of gangrene, was unable to stand or to say a 
word in his own defence. He lay on his couch before the 
assembled judges, while his friends made the best case they 
could in his behalf. Defence, it appears, there was none; all 
they could do was to appeal to his previous services: they 
reminded the people largely and emphatically of the inestimable 

1 Herodot. vi. 136, ’Aflijraioi Si Ik Tldpnv VUXndSea tvavoa-'rfitravra 
iv tsripacrt, nil re &AA 01 , na! piAurra UipBimos i ’Aphppovos- ts 
Bav drov birayay&p bsrh rbv 8 9)pav M^TidBea, iSUeice rSjs ’AOqvalwv birdrys 
etvexep. MiATidSjjj Si, atirbs pen rrapedjv, obit hreKoyiero 1 Ijp ydp 48 bvaras. 
Hart OTjTrofihov rvv pypov, UpoKeipevov Si abrov iv KAlpp, brrepmroAoyiopro 
of r9\s pdxB* re rps iv MapaBapi yevopivps rrokAd ivipepvppevoi, Hal 
rjjv A-fipvov citperiv 4)j Appviv re «al ntripepos robs UeAuayobs, 
irapiSwHt ‘AOpvatouri . Upoayevopepov Si rov Sripou abrcp nark rty b.iri\v<nv 
rov Bavdrov, (ppitliravrot Si Hard rty bSmltiP sreyrfiKOVra raAdvrotffi, 
MiXnofBtjs pip peri, ravra, irtpaiteAiiTavris re rov pppov Kal amivTos t 
reAevrri Si irevrtiKavra rdXaVra i(irirev i irdls abrov Ktpap. 

Plato (Gorgias, c. 153, p. 516) says that the Athenians passed a vote to 
cast MiluadBs into the barathrum (ipffaheTv iifnppltrapro), and that he would 
have been actually thrown in, if it had not been for the Prytanis, i, e. the 
president, by turn for that day, of the prytanising senators and of the 
Ekklesia. The Prytanis may perhaps have teen among those who spoke 
to the dikasteiy on behalf of Miltiadds, deprecating the proposition made 
by Xanthippus; bnt that he should have caused a vote once passed to be 
actually rescinded, is incredible. The Scholiast on Aristeidls (cited by 
Valclcenaer ad Herodot. vi. 136) reduces the exaggeration of Plato to 
something more reasonable—-'Ore yho iicptvtra MiAridlps M rfi n iptp, 
dlBeXijirav abrhv KaraKpnpvtrai- S Sc rrpiravis ehre\9dip i^rdiirara 
abrilp, 
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exploit of Marathon, coming in addition to his previous con¬ 
quest of Lemnos. The assembled dikasts or jurors showed 
their sense of such powerful appeals by rejecting the proposition 
of his accuser to condemn him to death; but they imposed on 
him the penalty of fifty talents “ for his iniquity.” Cornelius 
Nepos affirms that these fifty talents represented the expenses 
incurred by the state in fitting out the armament. But we 
may more probably believe, looking to the practice of the 
Athenian dikastery in criminal cases, that fifty talents was the 
minor penalty actually proposed by the defenders of Miltiades 
themselves, as a substitute for the punishment of death. 

In those penal cases at Athens, where the punishment was 
not fixed beforehand by the terms of the law, if the person 
accused was found guilLy, it was customary to submit to the 
jurors, subsequently and separately, the question as to amount 
of punishment: first, the accuser named the penalty which he 
thought suitable; next, the accused person was called upon to 
name an amount of penalty for himself, and the jurors were 
constrained to take their choice between these two—no third 
gradation of penalty being admissible for consideration. 1 Of 

1 That tin's was the habitual course of Attic procedure in respect to 
public indictments, wherever a positive amount of penalty was not 
previously determined, appears certain. See Platner, Prozess und Kiagcn 
bei den Attikern, Abschn. vi. vol. i. p. 201; Heftier, Die Atheniiische 
Gcrichtsverfassung, p_. 334. Meier und Scbiimann (Der Attische Prozess, 
b. iv. p, 725) maintain that any one of the dikasts might propose a third 
measure of penalty, distinct from that proposed by the accuser as well as 
the accused. In respect to public indictments, this opinion appears 
decidedly incorrect j but where the sentence to be pronounced involved 
a compensation for private wrong and an estimate of damages, we cannot 
so clearly determine whether there was not sometimes a greater latitude in 
originating propositions for the dikasts to vote upon. It is to be recollected 
that these dikasts were several hundred, sometimes even more, in number— 
that there was no discussion or deliberation among them—and that it was 
absolutely necessary for some distinct proposition to be laid before them to 
take a vote upon. In regard to some offences, the law expressly permitted 
what was called a vpoarlunfin; that is, after the dikasts had pronounced 
the full penalty demanded by the accuser, any other citizen, who thought 
the penalty so imposed insufficient, might call for a certain limited amount 
of additional penalty, and require the diknsts to vote upon it—ay or no. 
The voles of the dikasts were given, by depositing pebbles in two casks, 
under certain arrangements of detail. 

The iyiir nunros, then ri/ipTii, or trial including this separate ad¬ 
measurement of penalty—as distinguished from the 8hep irlunros, or trial 
where the penalty was predetermined, and where there was no rf/uper is, or 
vote of admeasurement of penalty—is an important line of distinction in 
the subject-matter of Attic procedure; and,the practice of calling on the 
Accused party, after having been pronounced guilty, to impose upon himself 
a cQunier-fenalty or unckr-fenalfa {irrmfwrtat or ijrcrifiaoOai) in contrast 
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course, under such circumstances, it was the interest of the 
accused party to name, even in his own case, some real and 
serious penalty—something which the jurors might be likely to 
deem not wholly inadequate to his crime just proved; for if he 
proposed some penalty only trifling, he drove them to prefer 
the heavier sentence recommended by his opponent. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in the case of Miltiades, his friends, desirous of 
inducing the jurors to refuse their assent to the punishment of 
death, proposed a fine of fifty talents as the self-assessed 
penalty of the defendant; and perhaps they may have stated, 
as an argument in the case, that such a sum would suffice to 
defray the costs of the expedition. The fine was imposed, but 
Miltiades did not live to pay it: his injured limb mortified, 
and he died, leaving the fine to be paid by his son Kimon. 

According to Cornelius Nepos, Diodorus, and Plutarch, he 
was put in prison, after having been fined, and there died. 1 

with that named by the accuser, was a convenient expedient for bringing 
the question to a substantive vote of the dikasts. Sometimes accused 
persons found it convenient to name very large penalties on themselves, in 
order to escape a capital sentence invoked by the accuser (see Ddmostlien. 
cont. Timokrat. c. 34, p. 743 R,), Nor was there any fear (as Plataer 
imagines) that in the generality of cases the dikasts would be lelt under the 
necessity of choosing between an extravagant penalty and something 
merely nominal; for the interest of the accused party himself would 
prevent this from happening. Sometimes we see him endeavouring by 
entreaties to prevail upon the accuser voluntarily to abate something of the 
penalty which he had at first named. The accuser might probably do this, 
if he saw that the dikasts were not likely to go along with that first 
proposition. 

In one particular case, of immortal memory, that which Platner con¬ 
templates actually did happen 5 and the death of Sokratfis was the effect of 
it. SokratSs, having been found guilty, only by a small majority of votes 
among the dikasts, was called upon to name a penalty upon himself, In 
opposition to that of death urged by Meldtus. He was in vain entreated 
by his friends to name a fine of some tolerable amount, which they would 
at once have paid in his behalf ; but he would hardly be prevailed upon to 
name any penalty at all, affirming that he had deserved honour rather than 
punishment: at last he named a fine so small in amount, as to be really 
tantamount to an acquittal. Indeed, Xenophon states that he would not 
name any counter-penalty at all; and in the speech ascribed to him, he 
contended that he had even merited the signal honour of a public main¬ 
tenance in the Prytaneium (Pinto, Apol. Sok. c. 27 ; Xenoph. Apol. Sok. 
23 ; Diogen. LaSrt. ii. 41). Plato and Xenophon do not agree; but 
taking the two together, it would seem that he must have named a very, 
small fine. There can be little doubt that this circumstance, together with 
the tenor of his defence, caused the dikasts to vote for the proposition of 
Mel£tus. 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Miltiades, c. 7; and Kimon, c. 1 j Plutarch, Kimon, 
c. 4 j Diodorus, Fragment, lib. x. All these authors probably drew from the 
same original fountain; perhaps Ephorus (see Marx ad Ephori Fragments, 
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But Herodotus does not mention this imprisonment, nor does 
the fact appear to me probable: he would hardly have omitted 
to notice it, had it come to his knowledge. Immediate 
imprisonment of a person fined by the dikastery, until his fine 
was paid, was not the natural and ordinary course of Athenian 
procedure, though there were particular cases in which such 
aggravation was added. Usually a certain time was allowed 
for payment , 1 before absolute execution was resorted to; 
though the person under sentence became disfranchised and 
excluded from all political rights, from the very instant of his 
condemnation as a public debtor, until the fine was paid. 
Now in the instance of Miltiadfis, the lamentable condition of 
his wounded thigh rendered escape impossible—so that there 
would be no special motive for departing from the usual 
practice, and imprisoning him forthwith: moreover if he was 
not imprisoned forthwith, he would not be imprisoned at all, 
since he cannot have lived many days after his trial . 2 To 

p. 212); but we have no means of determining. Respecting the alleged 
imprisonment of Kimon, however, they musL have copied from different 
authorities, for their statements are all different. Diodorus stutes, that 
Kimon. put himself voluntarily into prison after his father had died there, 
because he was not permitted on any other condition to obtain the body 
of his deceased father for burial. Cornelius Nepos affirms that lie was 
imprisoned, as being legally liable to the state for the unpaid fine of his 
father. Lastly, Plutarch does not represent him as having been put into 
prison at all. Many of the Latin writers follow the statement of Diodorus: 
see the citations in Bos’s note on the above passage of Cornelius Nepos. 

There can be no hesitation in adopting the account of Plutarch as the 
true one. Kimon neither was, nor could be, in prison, by the Attic law, 
for an unpaid fine of his father j but after his father’s death, he became 
liable for the fine, in this sense—that he remained disfranchised (irtfios) 
and excluded from his rights as a citizen, until the fine was paid: see 
Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 46, p. 762 R. 

1 See Bocckh, Public Economy of Athens, b. in. clt. 13, p, 390 Engl. 
Transl. (vol. i. p. 420 Germ.); Meier und Schcimann, Attiscli, Prozess, p, 
744. Dr. Thirlwall takes a different view of this point, with which X 
cannot concur (Hist. Gr. vol. iii. Append. II. p. 488) j though his general 
remaiks on the trial of Miltiadfis are just and appropriate (ch. xiv. p. 
373)- 

Comelius Nepos (Miltiades, c. 8; Kimon, c. 3) says that the misconduct 
connected with Paros was only a pretence with the Athenians for punishing 
MUtiadds; their real motive (he affirms) was envy and fear, the same 
feelings which dictated the ostracism of Kimon. How little there is to 
justify this fancy, may be seen even from the nature of the punishment 
inflicted. Fear would have prompted them to send away or put to death 
Miltiades, not to fine him. The ostracism, which was dictated by fear, was 

2 T^he interval between his trial and his decease is expressed in Herodotus 
(vL 136) by the difference between the present participle mja-o/nVou and the 
past participle owr&roj- rev ftvpav. 
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carry away the suffering general in his couch, incapable of 
raising himself even to plead for his own life, from the 
presence of the dikasts to a prison—would not only have been 
a needless severity, but could hardly have failed to imprint 
itself on the sympathies and the memory of all the beholders ; 
so that Herodotus would have been likely to hear and mention 
it, if it had really occurred. I incline to believe therefore that 
Miltiad&s died at home. All accounts concur in stating that 
he died of the mortal bodily hurt which already disabled him 
even at the moment of his trial, and that his son Kimon paid 
the fifty talents after his death. If he could pay them, probably 
his father could have paid them also. This is an additional 
reason for believing that there was no imprisonment~for 
nothing but non-payment could have sent him to prison; and 
to rescue the suffering Miltiades from being sent thither, would 
have been the first and strongest desire of all sympathising 
friends. 

Thus closed the life of the conqueror of Marathon. The 
last act of it produces an impression so mournful, and even 
shocking—his descent, from the pinnacle of glory, to defeat, 
mean tampering with a temple-servant, mortal bodily hurt, 
undefended ignominy, and death under a sentence of heavy 
fine, is so abrupt and unprepared—that readers, ancient and 
modern, have not been satisfied without finding some one to 
blame for it: we must except Herodotus, our original authority, 
who recounts the transaction without dropping a hint of blame 
against any one. To speak ill of the people, as Machiavel has 
long ago observed, 1 is a strain in which every one at all times, 
even under a democratical government, indulges with impunity 
and without provoking any opponent to reply. In this instance, 
the hard fate of Miltiades has been imputed to the vices of the 
Athenians and their democracy—it has been cited in proof, 
partly of their fickleness, partly of their ingratitude. But 
however such blame may serve to lighten the mental sadness 
arising from a series of painful facts, it will not be found 
justified if we apply to those facts a reasonable criticism. 

What is called the fickleness of the Athenians on this 
occasion is nothing more than a rapid and decisive change in 
their estimation of Miltiadfis ; unbounded .admiration passing 
at once into extreme wrath. To censure them for fickleness is 

1 Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, cap. jS, “U opinione contra 
oi popoli nascc, perchfe dei popoli cioscun dice male senzapaura, e libera; 
mente ancora mentre che regnano: dei principi si parla sempre con mille 
timori e mille rispelti." 
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here an abuse of terms; such a change in their opinion was 
the unavoidable result of his conduct. His behaviour in the 
expedition of Paros was as reprehensible as at Marathon it had 
been meritorious, and the one succeeded immediately after the 
other: what else could ensue except an entire revolution in the 
Athenian feelings? He had employed his prodigious as¬ 
cendency over their minds to induce them to follow him 
without knowing whither, in the confidence of an unknown 
booty: he had exposed their lives and wasted their substance 
in wreaking a private grudge : in addition to the shame of an 
unprincipled project, comes the constructive shame of not 
having succeeded in it. Without doubt, such behaviour, com¬ 
ing from a man whom they admired to excess, must have 
produced a violent and painful revulsion in the feelings of his 
countrymen. The idea of having lavished praise and confid¬ 
ence upon a person who forthwith turns it to an unworthy 
purpose, is one of the greatest torments of the human bosom ; 
and we may easily understand that the intensity of the sub¬ 
sequent displeasure would be aggravated by this reactionary 
sentiment without accusing the Athenians of fickleness. If an 
officer, whose conduct had been such as to merit the highest 
encomiums, comes on a sudden to betray his trust, and 
manifests cowardice or treachery in a new and important 
undertaking confided to him, are we to treat the general in 
command as (iclde, because his opinion as well as his conduct 
undergoes an instantaneous revolution—which will be all the 
more vehement in proportion to his previous esteem ? The 
question to be determined is, whether there be sufficient ground 
for such a change ; and in the case of Miltiadfis, that question 
must be answered in the affirmative. 

In regard to the charge of ingratitude against the Athenians, 
this last-mentioned point—sufficiency of reason—stands tacitly 
admitted. It is conceded that MiltiadGs deserved ■ punishment 
for his conduct in reference to the Parian expedition, but it is 
nevertheless maintained that gratitude for his previous services 
at Marathon ought to have exempted him from punishment. 
But the sentiment, upon which, after all, this exculpation rests, 
will not bear to be drawn out and stated in the form of a 
cogent or justifying reason. For will any one really contend, 
that a man who has rendered great services to the public, is to 
receive in return a licence of unpunished misconduct for the 
future ? Is the general, who has earned applause by eminent 
skill and important victories, to be recompensed by being 
allowed the liberty of betraying his trust afterwards, and 
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exposing his country to peril, without censure or penalty? 
This is what no one intends to vindicate deliberately j yet a 
man must be prepared to vindicate it, when he blames the 
Athenians for ingratitude towards Miltiades. For if all that be 
meant is, that gratitude for previous services ought to pass, 
not as a receipt in full for subsequent crime, but as an extenu¬ 
ating circumstance in the measurement of the penalty, the 
answer is, that it was so reckoned in the Athenian treatment of 
Miltiades. 1 His friends had nothing whatever to urge, against 
the extreme penalty proposed by his accuser, except these 
previous services—which influenced the rlikasts sufficiently lo 
induce them to inflict the lighter punishment instead of the 
heavier. Now the whole amount of punishment indicted 
consisted in a fine which certainly was not beyond his reason¬ 
able means of paying, or of prevailing upon friends to pay for 
him—since his son Kimon actually did pay it. Those who 
blame the Athenians for ingratitude, unless they are prepared 
to maintain the doctrine, that previous services are to pass as 
full acquittal foT future crime, have no other ground left except 
to say that the fine was too high ; that instead of being fifty 
talents, it ought to have been no more than forty, thirty, twenty, 
or ten talents. Whether they are right in this, I will not take 


Macbiavel will not even admit so much as this, in the clear and forcible 
statement which he gives of the question here alluded to: he contends that 
the man who has rendered services ought U) bo recompensed for them, hut 
that he ought to' be punished for subsequent crime just as if the previous 
services had not been rendered. He lays down this position In discussing 
the conduct of the Romans towards the victorious survivor of the three 
Horatii, after the bailie with the Curiatii—“ Erntio stati i merit! dl Orazio 
grandissimi, avendo con la sua virU\ vlnti i Curiwi Eta stato il fallo ruo 
atroce, avendo nmrto la sorella. Nondimono dispiaeque tanto tale omicidio 
ai Romani, che Io coadussero a dispntare della vita, non osiante eiie trli 
memi suoi fusserq Unto grandi e si frcsclu. I.a qual cosa, a chi super- 
nemtmente laconsiderasse, parrebbe imo qsempio d’ingratitmllne popnlnrc. 
-Nonaimeno cni lo CjUiminem merlin. a p.nn ivmrUmv* 



nvwiH H 05 UUHU, tine per ewe no vonua conaimnaro: e 
ia ragame A questa, che nessunn republica bene ordiimta, non riinl ciro- 
j® 1 dementi con gli menu dci siioi cilUdini; mo. avendo ordinal! ipremi 
ad una. buona opera, e le peno ad unn cattiva, ed avendo prcmlato uno per 
aver bene opernto, se quel medesimo opera dipoi male, lo gnstiga senna 
avere riguardo alcuno alle sue buone opere, E nuando quesu ordini sono 
bene osservati, una cittit vive libera molto tempo s aftrimenti seinpro 
rovmera presto. &nM ss adun Httadino che abbiafatto aualehe tp-m'a 
opera fir la cMA, n agginnge ollre alia Hputaoiom , else ai/ella cesasrK 
arreca, ttm audacia e confidema di paten soma temer pena, far qttalths 
opera non buotta, diventerh in breve tempo tanto inso/ente, che si nsolvtrh 
ogm civilta. n —Machiavel, Discorsi sop. Tit, Livio, cb 24. 
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upon me to pronounce: if the amount was named on behalf 
of the accused party, the dikastery had no legal power of 
diminishing it; but it is within such narrow limits that the 
question actually lies, when transferred from the province of 
sentiment to that of reason. It will be recollected that the 
death of Miltiades arose neither from his trial nor his fine, but 
from the hurt in his thigh. 

The charge of ingratitude against the Athenian popular 
juries really amounts to this—that in trying a person accused 
of present crime or fault, they were apt to confine themselves 
too strictly and exclusively to the particular matter of charge, 
either forgetting, or making too little account of, past services 
which he might have rendered. Whoever imagines that such 
was the habit of Athenian dikasts, must have studied the 
orators to very little purpose. Their real defect was the very 
opposite: they were too much disposed to wander from the 
special issue before them, and to be affected by appeals to 
previous services and conduct . 1 That which an accused 
person at Athens usually strives to produce is, an impression 
in the minds of the dikasts favourable to his general character 
and behaviour: of course he meets the particular allegation of 
his accuser as well as he can, but he never fails also to remind 
them emphatically, how well he has performed his general 
duties of a citizen—how many times he has served in military 
expeditions—how many hierarchies and liturgies he has per¬ 
formed, and performed with splendid efficiency. In fact, the 
claim of an accused person to acquittal is made to rest too 
much on his prior services, and too little upon innocence or 
justifying matter as to the particular indictment. When we 
come down to the time of the orators, I shall be prepared to 
show that such indisposition to confine themselves to a special 
issue was one of the most serious defects of the assembled 
dikasts at Athens. It is one which we should naturally expect 
from a body of private, non-professional citizens assembled for 

1 Machiavcl, in the twenty-ninth chapter of his Discorsi sopra T. Livio, 
examines the question, '* Which of the two is more open to the charge of 
being ungrateful—a popular government or a king?” he thinks that the 
latter is more open to it. Compare chap. 59 of the same work, where he 
again supports a similar opinion. 

M. Sismondi also observes, in speaking of the long attachment of the 
city of Pisa to the cause of the Emperors and to the Ghibelin party—“Pise 
montra dans plus d’une occasion, par sa Constance & supporter la cause des 
empereurs au milieu des revers, combien la rcconnoissance lie un peuple 
llbre d’une maniere plus puissante et plus dnrable qu’cllc ne sauroit Her le 
peuple gouvenri par un seul bomme.”—(Histoire des Republ, Italiennes, 
ch. xiii. t. ii. p. 302.) 
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the occasion—and which belongs more or less to the system 
of jury-trial everywhere; but it is the direct reverse of that 
ingratitude, or habitual insensibility to prior services, for which 
they have been so often denounced. 

The fate of MiitiadeSs, then, so far from illustrating either the 
fickleness or the ingratitude of his countrymen, attests their 
just appreciation of deserts. It also illustrates another moral, 
of no small importance to the right comprehension of Grecian 
affairs;—it teaches us the painful lesson, how perfectly madden¬ 
ing were the effects of a copious draught of glory on the 
temperament of an enterprising and ambitious Greek. There 
can be no doubt, that the rapid transition, in the course of 
about one week, from Athenian terror before the battle to 
Athenian exultation after it, must have produced demonstrations 
towards MiltiadSs such as were never paid towards any other 
man in the whole history of the commonwealth. Such un¬ 
measured admiration unseated his rational judgement. His 
mind became abandoned to the reckless impulses of insolence, 
and antipathy, and rapacity;—that distempered state, for which 
(according to Grecian morality) the retributive Nemesis was 
ever on the watch, and which in his case she visited with a 
judgement startling in its rapidity as well as terrible in its 
amount. Had Miltiadfis been the same man before the battle 
of Marathon as he became after it, the battle might probably 
have turned out a defeat instead of a victory. Demosthenes 
indeed, 1 in speaking of the wealth and luxury of political 
leaders in his own time, and the profuse rewards bestowed 
upon them by the people, pointed in contrast to the house of 
Miltiades as being noway more splendid than that of a private 
man. But though MiltiadSs might continue to live in a modest 
establishment, he received from his countrymen marks of 
admiration and deference such as were never paid to any 
citizen before or after him; and, after all, admiration and 
deference constitute the precious essence of popular reward. 
No man except MiltiadSs ever dared to raise his voice in the 
Athenian assembly, and say—“ Give me a fleet of ships: det 
not ask what I am going to do with them, but only follow me, 
and I will enrich you.” Herein we may read the unmeasured 
confidence which the Athenians placed in their victorious 
general, and the utter incapacity of a leading Greek to bear it 
without mental depravation; while we learn from it to draw 
the melancholy inference, that one result of success was' to 
make the successful leader one of the most dangerous irt 
1 DSmOBlheuSs, Olynth. Ill, c. 9, p. 35 R. ■' „ 
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the community. We shall presently be called upon to observe 
the same tendency in the case of the Spartan Pausanias, 
and even in that of the Athenian Themistokles. 

It is indeed fortunate that the reckless aspirations of 
MiltiadSs did not take a turn more noxious to Athens than the 
comparatively unimportant enterprise against Paros. For had 
he sought to acquire dominion and gratify antipathies against 
enemies at home, instead of directing his blow against a 
Parian enemy, the peace and security of his country might 
have been seriously endangered. Of the despots who gained 
power in Greece, a considerable proportion began by popular 
conduct and by rendering good service to their fellow-citizens : 
having first earned public gratitude, they abused it for purposes 
of their own ambition. There was far greater danger, in a 
Grecian community, of dangerous excess of gratitude towards a 
victorious soldier, than of deficiency in that sentiment. The 
person thus exalted acquired a position such that the community 
lound it difficult afterwards to shake him off. Now there is a 
disposition almost universal among writers and readers to side 
with an individual, especially an eminent individual, against 
the multitude. Accordingly those who under such circum¬ 
stances suspect the probable abuse of an exalted position, are 
denounced as if they harboured an unworthy jealousy of 
superior abilities; but the truth is, that the largest analogies of 
the Grecian character justified that suspicion, and required the 
community to take precautions against the corrupting effects of 
their own enthusiasm. There is no feature which more largely 
pervades the impressible Grecian character, than a liability to 
be intoxicated and demoralised by success: there was no fault 
from which so few eminent Greeks were free; there was hardly 
any danger, against which it was at once so necessary and so 
difficult for the Grecian governments to take security—especially 
the democracies, where the manifestations of enthusiasm were 
always the loudest. Such is the real explanation of those 
charges which have been urged against the Grecian demo¬ 
cracies, that they came to hate and ill-treat previous benefactors. 
The history of MiltiadSs illustrates it in a manner no less 
pointed than painful. 

I have already remarked that the fickleness, whicli has been 
so largely imputed to the Athenian democracy in their dealings 
with him, is nothing more than a reasonable change of opinion 
on the best grounds: nor can it be said that fickleness was in 
any case an attribute of the Athenian democracy. It is a 
well-known fact, that feelings, or opinions, or modes of judging. 
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which have once obtained footing among a large number of 
people, are more lasting and unchangeable than those which 
belong only to one or a few; insomuch that the judgements 
and actions of the many admit of being more clearly under¬ 
stood as to the past, and more certainly predicted as to the 
future. If we are to predicate any attribute of the multitude, 
it will rather be that of undue tenacity than undue fickleness. 
There will occur nothing in the course of this history to prove 
that the Athenian people changed their opinions, on insufficient 
grounds, more frequently than an unresponsible one or few 
would have changed. 

But there were two circumstances in the working of the 
Athenian democracy which imparted to it an appearance of 
greater fickleness, without the reality:—First, that the manifest¬ 
ations and changes of opinion were all open, undisguised, and 
noisy: the people gave utterance to their present impression, 
whatever it was, with perfect frankness; if their opinions were 
really changed, they had no shame or scruple in avowing it: 
Secondly—and this is a point of capital importance in the 
working of democracy generally—the present impression, 
whatever it might be, was not merely undisguised in its mani¬ 
festations, but also had a tendency to be exaggerated in its 
intensity. This arose from their habit of treating public affairs 
in multitudinous assemblages, the well-known effect of which 
is, to inflame sentiment in every man’s bosom by mere contact 
with a sympathising circle of neighbours. Whatever the 
sentiment might be, fear, ambition, cupidity, wrath, compassion, 
piety, patriotic devotion, &c. j 1 and whether well-founded or 
ill-founded—it was constantly influenced more or less by such 
intensifying cause. This is a defect which of course belongs in 

1 This is the general truth, which ancient authors often state, both 
partially, anti in exaggerated terms as to degree :—" Hsec est nature 
mutliludinis (says Livy); aut humiliter servit aut superbe dominatur.” 
Again, Tacitus—“ Nihil in vulgo modicum ( terrere, ni paveant; ubi 
pertimuerint, impune contemni.” (Annal. i. 29.) Herodotus, iii. 81. w 6 ht 
tik (i Sijpioj) iftreirin' ri lrpljy/raTB S vn r/ov, getndpfo irma/up _ 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, in his Politics, lakes little or no notice of 
this attribute belonging to every numerous assembly, He seems rather to 
reason as if the aggregate intelligence of the multitude was represented by 
the sum total of each man’s separate intelligence in all the individuals 
composing it (Polil. iii. 6, 4, 10, la), just as the properly of the multitude, 
taken collectively, would be greater than that of the few rich. He lakes 
no notice of the difference between a number of individuals judging jointly 
and judging separately; I do not indeed observe that such omission leads 
him into any positive mistake, but it occurs in some cases calculated to 
surprise us, and where the difference here adverted to is important to 
notices see Politic, iii. 10, K, 6. 
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a certain degree to all exercise of power by numerous bodies, 
even though they be representative bodies—especially when 
the character of the people, instead of being comparatively 
sedate and slow to move, like the English, is quick, impressible, 
and fiery, like Greeks or Italians; but it operated far more 
powerfully on the self-acting Demos assembled in the Pnyx. 
It wus in fact the constitutional malady of the democracy, of 
which the people were themselves perfectly sensible—as I shall 
show hereafter from the securities which they tried to provide 
against it—but which no securities could ever wholly eradicate. 
Frequency of public assemblies, far from aggravating the evil, 
had a tendency to lighten it. The people thus became 
accustomed to hear and balance many different views as 
a preliminary to ultimate judgement; they contracted personal 
interest and esteem for a numerous class of dissentient speakers; 
and they even acquired a certain practical consciousness of 
their own liability to error. Moreover the diffusion of habits 
of public speaking, by means of the sophists and the rhetors, 
whom it has been so much the custom to disparage, tended 
in the same direction—to break the unity of sentiment among 
the listening crowd, to multiply separate judgements, and to 
neutralise the contagion of mere sympathising impulse. These 
were important deductions, still further assisted by the superior 
taste and intelligence of the Athenian people: but still the 
inherent malady remained—excessive and misleading intensity 
of present sentiment. It was this which gave such inestimable 
value to the ascendency of PeriklSs, as depicted by Thucy¬ 
dides: his hold on the people was so firm, that he could 
always speak with effect against excess of the reigning tone of 
feeling. “ When Perikles (says the historian) saw the people 
in a state of unseasonable and insolent confidence, he spoke 
so as to cow them into alarm; when again they were in 
groundless terror, he combated it, and brought them back to 
confidence.” 1 We shall find DfimosthenSs, with far inferior 
ascendency, employed in the same honourable task. The 
Athenian people often stood in need of such correction, but 
unfortunately did not always find statesmen, at once friendly 
and commanding, to administer it, 

These two attributes, then, belonged to the Athenian demo¬ 
cracy; first, their sentiments of every kind were manifested 
loudly and openly; next, their sentiments tended to a pitch 

1 Tbucyd. ii, 65 . 'Otr<ire yovv cttaBrnri ti atirobs raph naiphv tf/3pti 
Sapcroivrus, hlyav (carAAij/rtret 1 iriKiv Jjt! rb <pt>0c?tr$ai‘ (col Sewros 
i.\iyos dwriKoBforj) irixiy M rb Bapathr. 
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of great present intensity. Of course, therefore, when they 
changed, the change of sentiment stood prominent and forced 
itself upon every one’s notice—being a transition from one 
strong sentiment past to another strong sentiment present. 1 
And it was because such alterations, when they did take place, 
stood out so palpably to remark, that the Athenian people have 
drawn upon themselves the imputation of fickleness: for it is 
not at all true (I repeat) that changes of sentiment were more 
frequently produced in them by frivolous or insufficient causes, 
than changes of sentiment in other governments. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


IONIC PHILOSOPHERS—PYTHAGORAS—KROTON AND SYBARIS 

The history of the powerful Grecian cities in Italy and Sicily, 
between the accession of Peisistratus and the battle of 
Marathon, is for the most part unknown to us. Phalaris, 
despoL of Agrigentum in Sicily, made for himself an un¬ 
enviable name during this obscure interval. His reign seems 
to coincide in time with the earlier part of the rule of Peisi¬ 
stratus (about 360-540 ii.c.), and the few and vague statements, 
which we find respecting it, 2 merely show us that it was a 
peiiod of extortion and cruelty, even beyond the ordinary 
licence of Grecian despots. The reality of the hollow bull of 
brass, which Phalaris was accustomed to heat in order to shut 
up hjs victims in it and burn them, appears to be better 
authenticated than the nature of the story would lead us to 
presume. For it is not only noticed by Pindar, but even the 

1 Such swing of the mind, from one Intense feeling to another, is always 
deprecated by the Greek moralists, from the earliest to the latest; even 
Demokritus, in the fifth century n.c., admonishes against it — At fa ntyix&v 
StaaTH/iArav tuvei/itvat tmv fyvx&v oSre eberaDUs tloiy, otfre eUSu/ioi, 
(Democriti Fragments, lib. iii. p. 168, ed. Mullach ap. Stobasum, Fiorileg. 
i. 4 °-) 

2 The letters of Bentley against Boyle, discussing the pretended Epistles 
of Phalaris—full of acuteness and learning, though beyond measure excur¬ 
sive—are quite sufficient to teach us that Tittle can be safely asserted about 
Phalaris. His date is very imperfectly ascertained. Compare Bentley, 
pp. 82, 83, and Seyfert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, p. 6a; the latter assigns 
the reign of Phalaris to the years 570-554 B.C. It is surprising to see 
Seyfert citing the letters of the pseudo-Phelans as an authority, after Ihe 
exposure of Bentley. 
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actual instrument of this torture—the brazen bull itself 1 — 
which had been taken away from Agrigentum as a trophy by 
the Carthaginians when they captured the town, was restored 
by the Romans, on the subjugation of Carthage, to its original 
domicile. Phalaris is said to have acquired the supreme 
command by undertaking the task of building a great temple 2 
to Zeus Polieus on the citadel rock j a pretence, whereby he 
was enabled to assemble and arm a number of workmen and 
devoted partisans, whom he employed, at the festival of the 
Thesmophoria, to put down the authorities. He afterwards 
disarmed the citizens by a stratagem, and committed cruelties 
which rendered him so abhorred, that a sudden rising of the 
people, headed by T 61 emachus (ancestor of the subsequent 
despot ThGron), overthrew and slew him. A severe revenge 
was taken on his partisans after his fall. 3 

During the interval between 540-500 B.C., events of much 
importance occurred among the Italian Greeks—especially at 
Kroton and Sybaris—events, unhappily, very imperfectly 
handed down. Between these two periods fall both the war 
between Sybaris and Kroton, and the career and ascendency of 
Pythagoras. In connexion with this latter name, it will be 
requisite to say a few words respecting the other Grecian 
philosophers of the sixth century B.c. 

I have, in a former chapter, noticed and characterised those 
distinguished persons called the Seven Wise Men of Greece, 
whose celebrity falls in the first half of this century—men not 
so much marked by scientific genius as by practical sagacity 
and foresight in the appreciation of worldly affairs, and enjoying 
a high degree of political respect from their fellow-dtizens. 
One of them, however, the Milesian ThalSs, claims our notice, 
not only on this ground, but also as the earliest known name 
in the long line of Greek scientific investigators. His life, 
nearly contemporary with that of Solon, belongs seemingly to 

1 Pindar. Pyth. 1 ad fin. with the Scholia, p, 3x0, cd. Boeckh; Polyb. 
xii, 25 ; Diodor, xiii. 99 j Cicero oont. Verr. iv. 33. The contradiction 
of Timceus is noway sufficient to make us doubt the authenticity of the 
story. Ebert ( 3 i KeMuf, part ii. p, 41-84, ICdnigsberg, 1S29) collects all 
the authorities about the bull of Phalaris. He believes the matter of fact 
substantially. Aristotle (Rhetoric, ii. 20) tells a story of the fable whereby 
StfiaichorUs the poet dissuaded the inhabitants of Himera from wanting 
a guard to Phalaris : Conon (Narrat. 42 ap. Photium) recounts the same 
story with the name of Hiero substituted for that of Phalaris. But it is 
not likely that either the one or the other could ever have been In such 
relations with the citizens of Himsra, Compare Polybius, vii,j7, 2. 

* Polysen. v. 1, x } Cicero, de Offioiis, ii. 7. 

* Plutarch, Philosophand. cum Principibus, c. 1 p. 778. 
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the interval about 640-550 b.c. : the stories mentioned in 
Herodotus (perhaps borrowed in part from the Milesian 
Hekatreus) are sufficient to show that his reputation, for 
wisdom as well as for science, continued to be very great, even 
a century after his death, among his fellow-citizens. And he 
marks an important epoch in the progress of the Greek mind, 
as having been the first man to depart both in letter and spirit 
from the Hesiodic Theogony, introducing the conception of 
substances with their transformations and sequences, in place 
of that string of persons and quasi-human attributes which had 
animated the old legendary world. He is the father of what is 
called the Ionic philosophy, which is considered as lasting from 
his time down to that of SokratSs. Writers ancient as well as 
modern have professed to trace a succession of philosophers, 
each one the pupil of the preceding, between these two extreme 
epochs. But the appellation is in truth undefined and even 
incorrect, since nothing entitled to the name of a school, or 
sect, or succession (like that of the Pythagoreans, to be noticed 
presently) can be made out. There is indeed a certain general 
analogy in the philosophical vein of Thalfis, Hippo, Anaxi¬ 
menes, and Diogenfis of Apollonia, whereby they all stand 
distinguished from Xenophanfis of Elea, and his successors the 
Eleatic dialecticians Parmenides and Zfino; but there are also 
material differences between their respective doctrines—no two 
of them holding the same. And if we look to Anaximander 
(the person next in order of time to ThaI6s), as well as to 
Herakleitus, we find them departing in a great degree even 
from that character which all the rest have in common, though 
both the one and the other are usually enrolled in the list of 
Ionic philosophers. 

Of the old legendary and polytheistic conception of nature, 
which Thalgs partially discarded, we may remark that it is a 
state of the human mind in which the problems suggesting 
themselves to be solved, and the machinery for solving them, 
bear a fair proportion one to the other. If the problems be' 
vast, indeterminate, confused, and derived rather from the 
hopes, fears, love, hatred, astonishment, &c., of men, than 
from any genuine desire of knowledge—so also does the 
received belief supply invisible agents in unlimited .number 
and with every variety of power and inclination. The means of 
explanation are thus multiplied and diversified as readily as the 
phenomena to be explained. Though no event or state which 
has not yet occurred can be predicted, there is little difficulty, 
in rendering a plausible account of everything which has 
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occurred in the past—of any and all things alike. Cosmogony, 
and the prior ages of the world, were conceived as a sort of 
personal history with intermarriages, filiation, quarrels, and 
other adventures, of these invisible agents; among whom some 
one or more were assumed as unbegotten and self-existent— 
the latter assumption being a difficulty common to all systems 
of cosmogony, and from which even this flexible and expansive 
hypothesis is not exempt. Now when Thalfis disengaged 
Grecian philosophy from the old mode of explanation, he did 
not at the same time disengage it from the old problems and 
matters propounded for inquiry. These he retained, and 
transmitted to his successors, as vague and vast as they were 
at first conceived ; and so they remained, though with some 
transformations and modifications, together with many new 
questions equally insoluble, substantially present to the Greeks 
throughout their whole history, as the legitimate problems for 
philosophical investigation. But these problems, adapted only 
to the old elastic system of polytheistic explanation and omni¬ 
present personal agency, became utterly disproportioned to any 
impersonal hypotheses such as those of Thalfis and the philo¬ 
sophers after him—whether assumed physical laws, or plausible 
moral and metaphysical dogmas, open to argumentative attack, 
and of course requiring the like defence. To treat the visible 
world as a whole, and inquire when and how it began, as well 
as into all its past changes—to discuss the first origin of men, 
animals, plants, the sun, the stars, &c.—to assign some compre¬ 
hensive reason why motion or change in general took place in 
the universe—to investigate the destinies of the human race, 
and to lay down some systematic relation between them and 
the gods—all these were topics admitting of being conceived 
in many different ways, and set forth with eloquent plausibility ; 
but not reducible to any solution resting on scientific evidence 
or commanding steady adherence under a free scrutiny. 1 

At the time when the power of scientific investigation was 
scanty and helpless, the problems proposed were thus such as 

1 The less these problems are adapted for rational solution, the more 
nobly do they present themselves in the language of a great poet: see 
as a specimen, EuripidSs, Fragment 101, ed. Dindorf— 

r OAj8u5y Sorts’ r$)5 iaroptas 
r E<rve fiA0j)trtv f [vqrt rroKtrSiV 
'Eiri irquotrvvQ, pijr' a Is i&Uovs 
Upofais op/xtS** 

"AAA.* duBavarov KOSopStu ifruat cos 
Jidcrfxoy ayijpto, irij ra <mv4trrr) 

Kat 07n} feat 2nra)?* 

Tots 54 TOtotjfTois oiSAror* alcrxpwt* 
pcArngfua wpo(rC£et. 
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to lie out of the reach of science in its largest compass. 
Gradually indeed subjects more special and limited, and upon 
which experience or deductions from experience could be 
brought to bear, were added to the list of quasiia, and 
examined with profit and instruction. But the old problems, 
with new ones alike unfathomable, were never eliminated, and 
always occupied a prominent place in the philosophical world. 
Now it was this disproportion, between questions to be solved 
and means of solution, which gave rise to that conspicuous 
characteristic of Grecian philosophy—the antagonist force of 
suspensive scepticism, passing in some minds into a broad 
negation of the attainability of general truth—which it 
nourished from its beginning to its end; commencing as early 
as Xenophanes, continuing to manifest itself seven centuries 
afterwards in /Enesidfimus and Sextus Empiricus, and including 
in the interval between these two extremes some of the most 
powerful intellects in Greece. The present is not the time for 
considering these Sceptics, who bear an unpopular name, and 
have not often been fairly appreciated; the more so, as it 
often suited the purpose of men themselves more than half 
sceptical, like SokratSs and Plato, to denounce professed 
scepticism with indignation. But it is essential to bring them 
into notice at the first spring of Grecian philosophy under 
Thales, because the circumstances were then laid which so soon 
afterwards developed them. 

Though the celebrity of Thalfis in antiquity was great and 
universal, scarcely any distinct facts were known respecting 
him : it is certain that he left nothing in writing. Extensive 
travels in Egypt and Asia are ascribed to him, and as a general 
fact these travels are doubtless true, since no other means of 
acquiring knowledge were then open. At a time when the 
brother of the Lesbian Alkseus was serving in the Babylonian 
army, we may well conceive that an inquisitive Milesian would 
make his way to that wonderful city wherein stood the temple- 
observatory of the Chaldcean priesthood. How great his 
reputation was in his lifetime, the admiration expressed by his 
younger contemporary Xenophanes assures us; and Hera- 
kleitus, in the next generation, a severe judge of all other 
philosophers, spoke of him with similar esteem. To him were 
traced by the Grecian inquirers of the fourth century B.c., the 
first beginnings of geometry, astronomy, and physiology in its 
large and really appropriate sense, the scientific study of nature 
(or the Greek word denoting nature (<£iW), first comes, into 
comprehensive use about this time (as I have remarked in an 
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earlier chapter 1 ), with its derivatives physics and physiology, 
as distinguished from the theology of the old poets. Little 
stress can be laid on those elementary propositions in geometry 
which are specified as discovered, or as first demonstrated, by 
ThalSs—still less upon the solar eclipse respecting which 
(according to Herodotus) he determined beforehand the year 
of occurrence. 2 But the main doctrine of his physiology 
(using that word in its larger Greek sense) is distinctly attested. 
He stripped Oceanus and Tethys, primaeval parents of the gods 
in the Homeric theogony, of their personality, and laid down 
water, or fluid substance, as the single original element from 
which everything came and into which everything returned.* 
The doctrine of one eternal element, remaining always the 
same in its essence, but indefinitely variable in its manifesta¬ 
tions to sense, was thus first introduced to the discussion of the 
Grecian public. We have no means of knowing the reasons by 
which Thalfis supported this opinion, nor could even Aristotle 
do more than conjecture what they might have been ; but one 
of the statements urged on behalf of it—that the earth itself 
rested on water 4 —we may safely refer to the Milesian himself, 
for it would hardly have been advanced at a later age. More¬ 
over Thales is reported to have held, that everything was living 
and full of gods; and that the magnet, especially, was a living 
thing. Thus the gods, as far as we can pretend to follow 
opinions so very faintly transmitted, are conceived as active 
powers, and causes of changeful manifestation, attached to the 
primaeval substance j B the universe being assimilated to an 
organised body or system. 

Respecting Hippo—who reproduced the theory of Thales 
with some degree of generalisation, substituting, in place of 
water, moisture, or something common to air and water®—we 
do not know whether he belonged to the sixth or the fifth century 
e.c. : but both Anaximander, Xenophanes, and Pherekydfis 

1 Vol. ii. ch. xvi. 

s Diageo. LaSrt. i. 23 ; Herodot. i. 75 j Apuleius, Florid, iv. p. 
144, Bip. 

Proclus, in his Commentary on Euclid, specifies several propositions 
said to have been discovered by TbalSs (Brandis, Handbueh der Gr. 
Philos, ch. xxviii. p. no). 

8 Aristotei. Melaphys. i. 3; Plutarch, Placit. Philos, i. 3, p. 875. is IS 
CSoTos ipq<r\ Ttavro. etyai, Kal sir SScup vivra &va\ie<rdtu. 

4 Aristotei. ut supra, and De Ccelo, ii. 13. 

9 Aristotei. De Animd, i. 2-5 j Cicero, De Legg. ii. 11; Diogen. 
La8rt. i. 24. 

* Aristotei. De Anirod, i. 2 j Alexander Aphrodis. in Aristotei. 
Metaphys. i. 3. 
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belong to the latter half of the sixth century. Anaximander 
the son of Praxiad§s was a native of Milfitus—Xenophanes, a 
native of Koloph6n j the former among the earliest expositors 
of doctrine in prose, 1 while the latter committed his opinions 
to the old medium of verse. Anaximander seems to have 
taken up the philosophical problem, while he materially altered 
the hypothesis, of his predecessor Thalfis. Instead of the 
primaeval fluid of the latter, he supposed a primaeval principle, 
without any actual determining qualities whatever, but in¬ 
cluding all qualities potentially, and manifesting them in an 
infinite variety from its continually self-changing nature—a 
principle, which was nothing in itself, yet had the capacity of 
producing any and all manifestations, however contrary to each 
other 2 —a primaeval something, whose essence it was to be 
eternally productive of different phenomena—a sort of mathe¬ 
matical point, which counts for nothing in itself, but is vigorous 
in generating lines to any extent that may be desired. In 
this manner Anaximander professed to give a comprehensive 
explanation of change in general, or Generation or Destruction 
—how it happened that one sensible thing began and another 
ceased to exist— according to the vague problems which these 
early inquirers were in the habit of setting to themselves. 8 He 

1 Apollodorua, in the second century B.C., had before him some brief 
expository treatises of Anaximander (Diogen. Lagrt. ii. 2 ): Hep! 4 >u<re as, 
rijs IkpfoW, ntpl t£>v 'AvXavuv sal SpaTpav xal &A\a nvd. Suidas, v. 
'Ai/a(C/iaySpos. Themistius, Qrat. xxv. p. 317 : iSdjijSjjire 1 rpSrot &v tapiev 
*E\A'hva>v Aiyov i^eveyneiv irepl 4 'tWwj avyyeypapplvov. 

a Iremcus, ii. 19 (14), ap. Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte der 
Griecb. Rom. Philos, ch. xxxv. p. 133: ‘‘Anaximander hoc quod im- 
mensum est, omnium initinm subjecit seminaliter babens in semetipso 
omnium genesin, ex quo immensos mundos constare ait.” Aristotel. 
Phy-ic. Auscult. iii. 4, p. 203, Belt, oilre ydp pdr-pv avrb oUv re that 
(rip (breipox), oBt» v iirdpxetv abrl? Siva/uv, is hpx^y- Aristotle 
subjects this dwetpoy to an elaborate discussion, in which he says very 
little more about Anaximander, who appears to have assumed it without 
anticipating discussion or objections. Whether Anaximander called his 
diteipov divine, or god, as Tennemann (Gesch, Philos, i. 2, p. 67) and 
Panzerbieter affirm (ad Diogenis Apollonian Fragment, c. 13, p. 1 6), 
I think doubtful t this is rather an inference which Aristotle elicits from 
his language. Yet in another passage, which is difficult to reconcile, 
Aristotle ascribes to Anaximander the water-doctrine of Tbal& (Aristotel. 
de Xenophane, p. 975, Bek.); 

Anaximander seems to have followed speculations analogous to that of 
Thal&s in explaining the first production of the human race (Plutarch. 
Placit Philos, v. 19, p. 908), and in other matters (ibid. iii. 16, p, 896). 

* Aristotel. De Generat. et Destruct. c. 3, p. 317, Bek. b jid\i<rra 
ipo&oiptyoi 5 i*t {\t<rav al irp&roi <pi\oiTii<p^<faVT*s, rb in pribevbs ylveaBai 
erpoSvipxovros ; compare Physic. Auscultat. i. 4, p. 187, Bek. 
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avoided that which the first philosophers especially dreaded, 
the affirmation that generation could take place out of Nothing ; 
yet the primaeval Something which he supposed was only dis¬ 
tinguished from Nothing by possessing this very power of 
generation. In his theory he passed from the province of 
physics into that of metaphysics. He first introduced into 
Grecian philosophy that important word which signifies a 
Beginning or a Principle, 1 and first opened that metaphysical 
discussion, which was carried on in various ways throughout 
the whole period of Grecian philosophy, as to the One and the 
Many—the Continuous and the Variable—that which exists 
eternally, as distinguished from that which comes and passes 
away in ever-changing manifestations. His physiology or ex¬ 
planation of nature thus conducted the mind into a different 
route from that suggested by the hypothesis of ThalGs, which 
was built upon physical considerations, and was therefore 
calculated to suggest and stimulate observations of physical 
phenomena for the purpose of verifying or confuting it—while 
the hypothesis of Anaximander admitted only of being dis¬ 
cussed dialectically, or by reasonings expressed in general 
language; reasonings, sometimes indeed referring to experience 
for the purpose of illustration, but seldom resting on it—and 
never looking out for it as a necessary support. The physical 
explanation of nature, however, once introduced by Thalfis, 
although deserted by Anaximander, was taken up by Anaxi¬ 
menes and others afterwards, and reproduced with many diver¬ 
gencies of doctrine—yet always more or less entangled and per¬ 
plexed with metaphysical additions, since the two departments 
were never clearly parted throughout all Grecian philosophy. 

Of these subsequent physical philosophers I shall speak 
hereafter: at present I confine myself to the thinkers of the 
sixth century n.c., among whom Anaximander stands promi¬ 
nent, not as the follower of Thalfis, but as the author of an 
hypothesis both new and tending in a different direction. It 
was not merely as the author of this hypothesis, however, that 
Anaximander enlarged the Greek mind and roused the powers 
of thought: we find him also mentioned as distinguished in 
astronomy and geometry. He is said to have been the first to 
establish a sun-dial in Greece, to construct a sphere, and to 
explain the obliquity of the ecliptic; 8 how far such alleged 

1 Simplicius in Aristolel. Physic, fol. 6, 32. irpBro s abrbr 'Apxfo 
IvoyAcras tb oKtlpti/ov. 

■ 6 Diogen. LaSrt. ii, Si, 2. He agreed with Thalfls in maintaining that 
the earth was stationary (Arlslotel. de Cceio, ii. it, p. 29?, ed. Belt,). 
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authorship really belongs to him, we cannot be certain—but 
there is one step of immense importance which he is clearly 
afEimed to have made. He was the first to compose a treatise 
on the geography of the land and sea within his cognisance, 
and to construct a chart or map founded thereupon—seemingly 
a tablet of brass. Such a novelty, wondrous even to the lude 
and ignorant, was calculated to stimulate powerfully inquisitive 
minds, and from it may be dated the commencement of 
Grecian rational geography—not the least valuable among the 
contributions of this people to the stock of human knowledge. 

Xenophanes of Kolophon, somewhat younger than Anaxi¬ 
mander and nearly contemporary with Pythagoras (seemingly 
from about 570-480 b.c.), migrated from Kolophon 1 to Zankle 
and Katana in Sicily and Elea in Italy, soon after the time 
when Ionia became subject to the Persians (540-530 b.c.). 
He was the founder of what is called the Eleatic school of 
philosophers—a real school, since it appears that Parmenides, 
Zeno, and Mclissus, pursued and developed, in a great degree, 
the train of speculation which had been begun by Xenophanes 
.—doubtless with additions and variations of their own, but 
especially with a dialectic power which belongs to the age of 
Ferikles, and is unknown in the sixth century b.c. He was the 
author of more than one poem of considerable length, one on 
the foundation of Kolophon and another on that of Elea; 
besides his poem on Nature, wherein his philosophical 
doctrines were set forth. 2 His manner appears to have been 
controversial and full of aspeiity towards antagonists. But 
what is most remarkable is the plain-spoken manner in which 
he declared himself against the popular religion, and in which 
he denounced as abominable the descriptions of the gods 
given by Homer and Hesiod. 8 He is said to have contro¬ 
verted the doctrines both of Thales and Pythagoras: this is 
probable enough; but he seems to have taken his start from 
the philosophy of Anaximander—not however to adopt it, but 
to reverse it—and to set forth an opinion which we may call its 
contrary. Nature, in the conception of Anaximander, con¬ 
sisted of a Something having no other attribute except the 
unlimited power of generating and cancelling phenomenal 
changes: in this doctrine the Something or Substratum existed 
only in and for those changes, and could not be said to exist at 
all in any other sense: the Permanent was thus merged and 

1 Diogen. LaSrt, lx, 18. 

3 Diogen. LaSrt ix. 22; Stobseus, Eclog. Phys. i. p, 294. 

8 Sextus Empiricus, adv, Mathem. ix. 193. 
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lost in the Variable—the One in the Many. Xenophanes laid 
down the exact opposite: he conceived nature as one un¬ 
changeable and indivisible Whole, spherical, animated, endued 
with reason, and penetrated by or indeed identical with God. 
He denied the objective reality of all change, or generation, or 
destruction, which lie seems to have considered as only changes 
or modifications in the percipient, and perhaps different in one 
percipient and another. That which exists (he maintained) 
could not have been generated, nor could it ever be destroyed : 
there was neither real generation nor real destruction of any¬ 
thing ; but that which men took for such was the change in 
their own feelings and ideas. He thus recognised the Per¬ 
manent without the Variable 1 — the One without the Many. 
And his treatment of the received religious creed was in 
harmony with such physical or metaphysical hypothesis; for 
while he held the whole of nature to be God, without parts or 
change, he at the same time pronounced the popular gods to 
be entities of subjective fancy, imagined by men alter their own 
model: if oxen or lions were to become religious (he added), 
they would in like manner provide for themselves gods after 
their respective shapes and characters. 2 This hypothesis, 
which seemed to set aside altogether the study of the sensible 
world as a source of knowledge, was expounded briefly, and, as 
it should seem, obscurely and rudely, by Xenophanesj at least 
we may infer thus much from the slighting epithet applied to 
him by Aristotle. 3 * * * * 8 But his successors, Parmenides and Zeno, 
in the succeeding century, expanded it considerably, supported 
it with extraordinary acuteness of dialectics, and even super- 
added a second part, in which the phenomena of sense— 
though considered only as appearances, not partaking in the 

1 Aristot. Metaphys. i. 5, p. 986, Bek. Sevotpivris Si irpuros roirav 
Sv liras, ovBiv Sterra^rfivtaev, oiSi rrjs ipbcreas roirav (roS Kwri. rbv kiyov 
ivb y leal rod Kara rl)V 8A.1 jv) ovoerepas toiKe Btyelv, akk' els rbv Hkov otipavbv 
&iro/ 3 ki\J/as rb ev elvat $i\ai rbv BetIv. 

Plutarch, ap. Eusebium Prcepnrat. Evangel, i. 8. Eevaipivits Si i Koka- 
tpdvws ISlav piv rtva it iv •nerropevp.ivos Kal iraptjkkaxvTav rrivras robs 
erpoetpn/tevovs, oSre yivetnv otre tpBopkv atrokehtet, akk’ that kiyet rb rrav 
bul b/xoiov- Compare Tirnon ap. SexL. Empiric. Pyrrh. Hypotyp. i. 224, 
225. iS<>7jB(tTife Si b BevoipdPps rap'd rhs r&v bkktdv kvBp&rtav irpok’htyets, 

tv elvat rb rdv, sal rbv Bebv truutpvri rots irac rtv‘ elvat Si trtpatpoetSri Kal 

biraBrj real i/terdffkrjrov Kal koytKov (Aristot. de Xenoph. c. 3, p. 977, Belt.). 

'KSivariv tprjtrtv (i BevoipivTis) elvai, «I n ierrlv, yeviaBat, &c. , 

One may reasonably doubt whether all the arguments ascribed to Xeno¬ 

phanes in the short but obscure treatise last quoted really belong to him. 

8 Clemens AlcxancL Stromat. v.,p. 601, vii. p. Jll. 

8 Aristot. Metaphysic, i. 5> p, 986, Bek. ■ pwpbv Itypomirepos. 
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reality of the One Ens—were yet explained by a new physical 
hypothesis; so that they will be found to exercise great 
influence over the speculations both of Plato and Aristotle. We 
discover in Xenophanes, moreover, a vein of scepticism, and a 
mournful despair as to the attainability of certain knowledge, 1 
which the nature of his philosophy was well-calculated to 
suggest, and in which the syllograph Timon of the third 
century B.c., who seems to have spoken of Xenophanes better 
than of most of the other philosophers, powerfully sympathised. 

The cosmogony of Pherekydls of Syrus, contemporary of 
Anaximander and among the teachers of Pythagoras, seems, 
according to the fragments preserved, a combination of the 
old legendary fancies with Orphic mysticism, 2 and probably 
exercised little influence over the subsequent course of Grecian 
philosophy. By what has been said of Thalfis, Anaximander, 
and Xenophanes, it will be seen that the sixth century b.c. 
witnessed the opening of several of those roads of intellectual 
speculation which the later philosophers pursued further, or at 
least from which they branched off. Before the year 500 b.c. 
many interesting questions were thus brought into discussion, 
which Solon, who died about 558 B.C., had never heard of— 
just as he may probably never have seen the map of Anaxi¬ 
mander. But neither of these two distinguished men—Anaxi¬ 
mander or Xenophan6s—was anything more than a speculative 
inquirer. The third eminent name of this century, of whom I 
am now about to speak—Pythagoras, combined in his character 
disparate elements which require rather a longer development. 

Pythagoras was founder of a brotherhood, originally brought 
together _ by a religious influence, and with observances 
approaching to monastic peculiarity—working in a direction 
at once religious, political, and scientific, and exercising for 
some time a real political ascendency,—but afterwards banished 
from government and state affairs into a sectarian privacy with 
scientific pursuits, not without however still producing some 
statesmen individually distinguished. Amidst the multitude of 
false and apocryphal statements which circulated in antiquity 
respecting this celebrated man, we find a few important facts 
reasonably attested and deserving credence. He was a native 
of Samos, 8 son of an opulent merchant named MnSsarchus,— 

1 Xenophanes, Fr. xiv. cd. Mullach ; Sextus Empiric, adv. Mathe* 
malicos, vii. 451-110; and Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. i. 224; Plutarch adv. 
Colfitln. p. 1114: compare Karsten ad Parmenidis Fragments, p. 146, 

9 See Brandis, Handhuch der Griech. Rom. Philosophic, cb, xxii. 

* Herodot. iv. 95, The place of his nativity is certain from Herodotus; 

VOT v v 
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or, according to some of his later and more fervent admirers, 
of Apollo ; born, as far as we can make out, about the fiftieth 
Olympiad, or 580 b,c. On the many marvels recounted 
respecting his youth it is unnecessary to dwell. Among them 
may be numbered his wide-reaching travels, said to have been 
prolonged for nearly thirty years, to visit the Arabians, the 
Syrians, the Phenicians, the Chaldseans, the Indians, and the 
Gallic Druids. But there is reason to believe that he really 
visited Egypt 1 —perhaps also Phenicia and Babylon, then 
Chaldsean and independent. At the time when he saw Egypt, 
between 560-540 n.c., about one century earlier than Hero¬ 
dotus, it was under Amasis, the last of its own kings, with its 
peculiar native character yet unimpaired by foreign conquest, 
and only slightly modified by the admission during the preced¬ 
ing century of Grecian mercenary troops and traders. The 
spectacle of Egyptian habits, the conversation of the priests, 
and the initiation into various mysteries or secret rites and 
stories not accessible to the general public, may very naturally 
have impressed the mind of Pythagoras, and given him that 
turn for mystic observance, asceticism, and peculiarity of diet 
and clothing, which manifested itself from the same cause 
among several of his contemporaries, but which was not a 
common phenomenon in the primitive Greek religion. Besides 
visiting Egypt, Pythagoras is also said to have profited by the 
teaching of Thales, of Anaximander, and of Pherekydis of 
Syros: 2 amidst the towns of Ionia he would moreover have an 
opportunity of conversing with many Greek navigators who had 
visited foreign countries, especially Italy and Sicily. His mind 
seems to have been acted upon and impelled by this combined 
stimulus,—partly towards an imaginative and religious vein of 

but even this feet was differently stated by other authors, who called him 
a Tyrrhenian of Lemnos or Imbros (Porphyry, Vit, Pythag. c. I-lo), a 
Syrian, a Phliasian, &c. 

Cicero (De Repub. ii. 15 : compare Livy, i, 18) censures the chrono¬ 
logical blunder of those who made Pythagoras the preceptor of Nutna: 
which certainly is a remarkable illustration now much confusion prevailed 
among literary men of antiquity about the dates of events even of the 
sixth century n.c. Ovid follows this story without hesitation: sqe 
Metamorpb. xv. 60, with Burmann’s note. 

1 Cicero de Fin. v. 29; Diogen. LaSrt. viii. 3 j Strabo, xiv. p. 638 ; 
Alexander Polyhistor ap. Cyrill, cont. Julian, iv. p, ia8, ed. Spanh. For 
the vast reach of his supposed travels, see Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 11} 
JambUc. 14, seqq. 

The same extensive journeys are ascribed to DSmokritus, Diogen. Ln£rt. 
fe-3y 

a The connexion of Pythagoras with Pherekydgs is noticed by Aristoxenus, 
ap. Diogen. LaSrt. i. 118, viii. 2; Cicero deDivinat. i, 13. 
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speculation, with a life of mystic observance,—partly towards 
that active exercise, both of mind and body, which the genius 
of an Hellenic community so naturally tended to suggest. 

Of the personal doctrines or opinions of Pythagoras, whom 
we must distinguish from Philolaus and the subsequent 
Pythagoreans, we have little certain knowledge, though doubt¬ 
less the first germ of their geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, &c. 
must have proceeded from him. But that he believed in the 
metempsychosis or transmigration of the souls of deceased men 
into other men as well as into animals, we know, not only by 
other evidence, but also by the testimony of his contemporary, 
the philosopher Xcnophanfis of Elea. Pythagoras, seeing a 
dog beaten and hearing him howl, desired the striker to desist, 
saying—■“ It is the soul of a friend of mine, whom I recognised 
by his voice.” This—together with the general testimony of 
Herakleitus, that Pythagoras was a man of extensive research 
and acquired instruction, but artful for mischief and destitute 
of sound judgement—is all that we know about him from 
contemporaries. Herodotus, two generations afterwards, while 
he conceives the Pythagoreans as a peculiar religious order, 
intimates that both Orpheus and Pythagoras had derived the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis from Egypt, but had pre¬ 
tended to it as theii own without acknowledgment. 1 Pythagoras 

1 Xenophanes, Frngm. 7, ed. Schneidewin; Diogen. LaSrl. viii. 36: 
compare Aulus Gellius, iv, n (we must remark that this or a like doctrine 
is not peculiar to Pythagoreans, but believed by the poet Pindar, Olymp. 
ii. 6S, and Fragment, Thren. x., as well as by the philosopher Pherekydes, 
Porphyxius de Antro Nympharum, c. 31). 

Ka£ sroW juv orry^Xifourfyov oxtfXajco? irapioi/<ra 
'Va<r\v (lirowcTetpatj gal to 6« #ri<70iu erros— 

Havant 1 /MjflS paTritJ"*' jtikov avrpas tori 

ttjv Syvtov atuv. 

Consult also Sextus Empiricus, viii, aS6, as to the k oirarla between gods, 
men, and animals, believed both by Pythagoras and Empedokles. That 
Herodotus (ii. 123) alludes to Orpheus and Pythagoras, though refraining 
designedly from mentioning names, there can hardly be any doubt: 
compare ii. 81; also Aristotle, de AnimS, i. 3, 23. 

The testimony of Herakleitus is contained in Diogenes Laertius, viii. 6 , 
ix. r. 'Hpax\eiros yovv i <pvaixis ptowovox) xixpaye xai <prjtrt' XlvBxyiipris 
Mvtiadpxaa Urroplnv tfcrttrjatv ttvdpdmuv pd\urra vivrav, xal txXet-ifievos 
t«4tb$ Tis <ruyypa<pb.T, ivoiitaaro Sbutov <ro<pli)V, iroKupaOiriv, xaxo- 
Again, XlakvpaBlit viov oi SiSiaxef 'HtriaSov yip iv iilSai* xai 
n vBayilprjy, atidis « Eerotpivei re xa\ 'Ekotsiw'. 

Dr. Thiriwall conceives Xenophanes as having intended in the passage 
above cited to treat the doctrine of the metempsychqsis “ with deserved 
ridicule" (Hist, of Greece, ch. xii. voh ii. p. 162). Religious opinions 
are so apt to appear ridiculous to those who do not believe them, that Such 
a suspicion is not unnatural 5 yet I think, if Xenophanes bad been so 
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combines the character of a sophist (a man of large observation, 
and clever, ascendant, inventive mind—the original sense of the 
word Sophist, prior to the polemics of the Platonic school, and 
the only sense known to Herodotus), 1 with that of an inspired 
teacher, prophet, and worker of miracles,—approaching to and 
sometimes even confounded with the gods,—and employing all 
these gifts to found a new special order of brethren bound 
together by religious rites and observances peculiar to them¬ 
selves. In his prominent vocation, analogous to that of 
Epimenides, Orpheus, or Melampus, he appears as the revealer 
of a mode of life calculated to raise his disciples above the 
level of mankind, and to recommend them to the favour of the 
gods ; the Pythagorean life, like the Orphic life, 2 being intended 
as the exclusive prerogative of the brotherhood—approached 
only by probation and initiatory ceremonies, which were 
adapted to select enthusiasts rather than to an indiscriminate 
crowd—and exacting entire mental devotion to the master. 3 
In these lofty pretensions the Agrigentine Empedoklfis seems 
to have greatly copied him, though with some varieties, about 


disposed, he would have found more ridiculous examples among the many 
which this doctrine might suggest. Indeed U seems hardly possible to 
present the metempsychosis in a more touching or respectable point of 
view than that which the lines of his poem set forth. The particular 
animal selected is that one between whom and man the sympathy is most 
marked and reciprocal, while the doctrine is made to enforce a practical 
lesson against cruelty. 

1 Herodot. i. 29, ii. 49, iv. 95. 'EXK^voiv oi rtf aoBevea-rdrcp troc/ua-rfj 
HvBaydpp. Hippokratfis distinguishes the aoepitrrps from the litrpis, though 
both of them had handled the subject of medicine—the special from the 
general habits of investigation. (Hippokrates, nepl dpjcnfijs bjT/mrijs, 
c. 20, vol. i. p. 620, Litlr£.) 

2 See Lobeck’s learned and valuable treatise, Aglaophamus, Orphica, 
lib. ii. pp. 247, 698, 900 j also Plato, Legg. vi. 782, and Euripid. 
Hippol. 946. 

3 Plato’s conception of Pythagoras (Republ. x. p. 600) depicts him as 
something not unlike St. Benedict, or St. Francis, (or St. Elias, as some 
Carmelites have tried to make out: see Kuster acl Jamblich. c. 3)— 'Axxk 
Si), el f»i| Stj/aoofrj, iSlf rinv riyepdiv rraiSefar abrbs £av Aiytrat '0 Hypos 
yeveaBat, of iieetpov ijyairav hri cuvoutrlf leal rots iaripots iiiv rivet filov 
srapeSotrav 'O/MjpiKfjv Sianep TUibayipas abris re Statpepdvrois ivl roirip 
Jbyairfjft), /red of Berrepot Bn leal vvv TlvBayipeiov rpowbv 4irovoftdCovres to 0 
flit u SiaibaveTs ttt? So/eavtrtv eivai iv rots tiXAcis. 

The description of Melampus given in Herodot. ii. 49, very much fills 
up ,the idea or Pythagoras, as derived from ii. 81-123, and iv. 95. Pytha¬ 
goras, as well as Memmpus, was said to have pretended to divination and 
prophecy (Cicero, Divinat. i. 3, 46 j Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. c. 29: compare 
Krische, De Societale a Pythagord in urbe Crotoniatarum conditd Com- 
mentatio,' ch. v, p. 72, Gottingen, 1831), . 
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half a century afterwards. 1 While Aristotle tells us that the 
Krotoniates identified Pythagoras with the Hyperborean 
Apollo, the satirical Timon pronounced him to have been “ a 
juggler of solemn speech, engaged in fishing for men,” 2 3 This 
is the same character, looked at from the different points of 
view of the believer and the unbeliever. There is however 
no reason for regarding Pythagoras as an impostor, because 
experience seems to show, that while in certain ages it is 
not difficult for a man to persuade others that he is inspired, 
it is still less difficult for him to contract the same belief 
himself. 

Looking at the general type of Pythagoras, as conceived by 
witnesses in and nearest to his own age—Xenophanes, Hera- 
kleitus, Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Isokratfis 8 —we find in him 
chiefly the religious missionary and schoolmaster, with little of 
the politician. His efficiency in the latter character, originally 
subordinate, first becomes prominent in those glowing fancies 
which the later Pythagoreans communicated to Aristoxenus 
and Diksearchus. The primitive Pythagoras is inspired by the 
gods to reveal a new mode of life 4 * * * —the Pythagorean life—and 
to promise divine favour to a select and docile few as the 
recompense of strict ritual obedience, of austere self-control, 
and of laborious training, bodily as well as mental To speak 

1 Brandis, Ilandbuch der Geschichte der Griechisch. Rom. Philosophic, 
part i. sect, xlvii. p. igt. 

a ./Elian, V. H. ii. 26; Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth, c. 31, 140; Porphyry, 
Vit. Pyth. c. 20; Diodorus, Fragm. lib. x. vol. iv. p. 56, Wess. :—Timon 
ap. Diogen. Lafirt. viii. 36 j and Plutarch, Numa, c. S. 

TXvOayipijv n ydyrot Amitkivayr" iirl Surety 
®ypp iir' AvOpuirtov, atpvyyopiys 6ap«mjt/, 

3 Isokratfis, Busiris, p, 402, ed. Auger. UuOaydpas & ’Sipios, atjwcdfMvos 

els Atyvirrov, /cal pcatftJT’ljS r&v Upiav ytvdfiepos, rj\v re S.KKt]v tpikotrotplav 
irpoiTos els robs "EXXrjvar ixiiwre, (cal ret step) r&s Svtrlas Hal rks aywrelas 
ip rols tepois lirupapittrepov tup iairoiBatre. 

Compare Aristotel. Mngn. Moralia, i, 1, about Pythagoras as an ethical 
teacher. Dcmokritih, born about 460 B.C., wrote a treatise (now lost) 
respecting Pythagoras, whom he greatly admired : as far as we can judge, 
it would seem that he too must have considered Pythagoras os an ethical 
teacher (Diogen, Labrt, ix. 38; Mullach, Democriti Fragmenta, lib. ii. p. 

113 5 Cicero de Orator, iii. 13). 

* Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c, 64, 113, 151, 199 s see also the idea ascribed 
to Pythagoras, of divine inspirations coming on men (lirhrpoia staph r »5 
Bat/uortov). Aristoxenus apud Stobseum, Eclog. Physic, p. 206; Diogen. 
Lnert. viii, 32. 

Meiners renders it probable that the stories respecting the miraculous 
powers and properties of Pythagoras got into circulation either during his 
lifetime, or at least not long after his death (Geschichte der Wissenschaften, . 
B. iii. vol. i. pp. 304, 50 0 . 
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with confidence of the details of his training, ethical or 
scientific, and of the doctrines -which he promulgated, is 
impossible ; for neither he himself nor any of his disciples 
anterior to Philolaus (who was separated from him by about 
one intervening generation) left any memorials in writing. 1 
Numbers and lines, studied partly in their own mutual relations, 
partly under various symbolising fancies, presented themselves 
to him as the primary constituent elements of the universe, 
and as a sort of magical key to phenomena, physical as well 
as moral. Such mathematical tendencies in his teaching, 
expanded by Pythagoreans his successors, and coinciding 
partly also (as has been before stated) with the studies of 
Anaximander and Thales, acquired more and more develop¬ 
ment, so as to become one of the most glorious and profitable 
manifestations of Grecian intellect. Living as Pythagoras did 
at a time when the stock of experience was scanty, the licence 
of hypothesis unbounded, and the process of deduction without 
rule or verifying test—he was thus fortunate enough to strike 
into that track of geometry and arithmetic, in which, from data 
of experience few, simple, and obvious, an immense field of 
deductive and verifiable investigation may be travelled over. 
We must at the same time remark, however, that in his mind 
this track, which now seems so straightforward and well-defined, 
was clouded by strange fancies which it is not easy to under¬ 
stand, and from which it was but partially cleared by his 
successors. 

Of his spiritual training much is said, though not upon very 
good authority: we hear of his memorial discipline, his monastic 
self-scrutiny, his employment of music to soothe disorderly 
passions, 2 his long novitiate of silence, his knowledge of 
physiognomy which enabled him to detect even without trial 
unworthy subjects, his peculiar diet, and his rigid care for 
sobriety as well as for bodily vigour. He is also said to have 

1 Respecting Philolaus, see the valuable collection of his fragments, and 
commentary on them, by Boeckh (Philolaus des Pythagoreers Lebcn, 
Berlin, 1S19). That Philolaus was the first who composed a work on 
Pythagorean science, and thus made it known beyond the limits of the 
brotherhood—among others to Plato—appears well-established (Boeckh, 
Philolaus, p. 22 j Diogen. Laert. viii. 15-55 j Jamblichus, c. 119). 
Simmias and_ Kebfis, fellow-disciples of Plato under Sokratfis, had held 
intercourse with Philolaus at Thebes (Plato, Phredon, p. 6i), perhaps about 
420 b.c. Tho Pythagorean brotherhood had then been dispersed in various 
parts of Greece, though the attachment of its members to each other seems 
to have continued long afterwards. 

a Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. p. 384, ad fin. Quintilian. Instit. Oralt, 
ix. 4. 
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inculcated abstinence from animal food; a feeling so naturally 
connected with the doctrine of the metempsychosis, that we 
may well believe him to have entertained it, as EmpedoklSs 
also did after him. 1 It is certain that there were peculiar 
observances, and probably a certain measure of self-denial, 
embodied in the Pythagorean life. Yet on the other hand, it 
seems equally certain that the members of the order cannot 
have been all subjected to the same diet, or training, or studies; 
for Milo the Krotoniate was among them, 2 the strongest man 
and the unparalleled wrestler of his age—who cannot possibly 
have dispensed with animal food and ample diet (even setting 
aside the tales about his voracious appetite), and is not likely 
to have bent his attention on speculative study. Probably 
Pythagoras did not enforce the same bodily or mental discipline 
on all, or at least knew when to grant dispensations. The 
order, as it first stood under him, consisted of men different 
both in temperament and aptitude, but bound together by 
common religious observances and hopes, common reverence 
for the master, and mutual attachment as well as pride in each 
other’s success. It must thus be distinguished from the 
Pythagoreans of the fourth century b.c., who had no com¬ 
munion with wrestlers, and comprised only ascetic, studious 
men, generally recluse, though in some cases rising to political 
distinction. The succession of these Pythagoreans, never very 
numerous, seems to have continued until about 300 b.c., and 
then nearly died out; being superseded by other schemes of 
philosophy more suited to cultivated Greeks of the age after 
Sokratfis. But during the time of Cicero, two centuries after¬ 
wards, tire orientalising tendency—then beginning to spread 
over the Grecian and Roman world, and becoming gradually 

1 EmpedoklSs, ap, Aristot. Rhetoric, i. 14, a ; Sextus Empiric, ix. 127; 
Plutarch, De Esu Carnium, pp. 993, 996, 997 j where he puts Pythagoras 
and Empedoklfs together, as having both held the doctrine of the metem¬ 
psychosis, and both prohibited the eating of animal food. EmpedoUlDs 
supposed that plants had souls, and that the souls of human beings passed 
after death into plants as well os into animals. " I have been myself 
heretofore (said he) a boy, a girl, a shrub, a bird, and a fish of the sea.” 

7;St) yap ttot* iytii yeropyP KoSpi s t« wrpTj re, 

Salivas t, oluyfc re xai «£ aA&s l/impas IxSv's. 

(Diogen. L. viii. 77 ; Sturz. ad Empedokl. Frag. p. 466.) Pythagoras is 
said to have affirmed that he had been not only Euphorbus in the Grecian 
army before Troy, but also a tradesman, a courtezan, &c., and various 
other human characters, before his actual existence; he did not however 
extend the same intercommunion to plants, in any case. 

The abstinence from animal food was an Orphic precept as well as a 
Pythagorean (Aristophan. Ran. 1032). 

8 Strabo, vi. p. 203; Dioven. L. viii. 4a 
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stronger and stronger—caused the Pythagorean philosophy to 
be again revived. It was revived, too, with little or none _ of 
its scientific tendencies, but with more than its primitive 
religious and imaginative fanaticism—Apollonius of Tyana 
constituting himself a living copy of Pythagoras. And thus, 
while the scientific elements developed by the disciples of 
Pythagoras had become disjoined from all peculiarity of sect, 
and passed into the general studious world—the original vein 
of mystic and ascetic fancy belonging to the master, without 
any of that practical efficiency of body and mind which had 
marked his first followers, was taken up anew into the Pagan 
world, along with the disfigured doctrines of Plato. Neo- 
Pythagorism, passing gradually into Neo-Platonism, outlasted 
the other more positive and masculine systems of Pagan 
philosophy, as the contemporary and rival of Christianity. A 
large proportion of the false statements concerning Pythagoras 
come from these Neo-Pythagoreans, who were not deterred by 
the want of memorials from illustrating, with ample latitude of 
fancy, the ideal character of the master. 

That an inquisitive man like Pythagoras, at a time when 
there were hardly any books to Study, would visit foreign 
countries, and converse with all the Grecian philosophical 
inquirers within his reach, is a matter which we should presume 
even if no one attested it; and Our witnesses carry us very 
little beyond this general presumption. What doctrines ho 
borrowed, or from whom, we are unable to discover. But in 
fact his whole life and proceedings bear the stamp of an 
original mind and not of a borrower—a mind impressed both 
with Hellenic and with non-Hellenic habits and religion, yet 
capable of combining the two in a manner peculiar to. himself; 
and above all, endued with those talents for religious and 
personal ascendency over others, which told for much more 
than the intrinsic merit of his ideas. We are informed that 
after extensive travels and inquiries he returned to Samos, at 
the age of about forty. He then found his native island under 
the despotism of Polykratfis, which rendered it an unsuitable 
place either for free sentiments or for marked individuals. 
Unable to attract hearers, or found any school or brotherhood, 
in his native island, he determined to expatriate; and we may 
presume that at this period (about 535-530 b.c.) the recent 
subjugation of Ionia by the Persians was not without influence 
on his determination. The trade between the Asiatic and 
the Italian Greeks—and even the intimacy between Milfitus 
and Knidus on the one side, and Sybaris and Tarentum on the 
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other—had been great and of long standing, so that there 
was more than one motive to determine him to the coast of 
Italy; in which direction also his contemporary Xenophanes, 
the founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy, emigrated 
seemingly about the same time—from Kolophon to Zankle, 
Katana and Elea. 1 2 

Kroton and Sybaris were at this time in their fullest pros¬ 
perity—among the first and most prosperous cities of the 
Hellenic name. To the former of the two Pythagoras directed 
his course. A Council of One Thousand persons, taken from 
among the heirs and representatives of the principal proprietors 
at its first foundation, was here invested with the supreme 
authority: in what manner the executive offices were filled, we 
have no information. Besides a great extent of power, and a 
numerous population, the large mass of whom had no share in 
the political franchise, Kroton stood at this time distinguished 
for two things—the general excellence of the bodily habit of 
the citizens, attested in part by the number of conquerors 
furnished to the Olympic games—and the superiority of its 
physicians or surgeons. 3 * * * * 8 These two points were in fact greatly 
connected with each other; for the therapeutics of the day 
consisted not so much of active remedies as of careful diet and 
regimen; while the trainer, who dictated the life of an athlete 
during his long and fatiguing preparation for an Olympic 
contest—and the professional superintendent of the youths 
who frequented the public gymnasia—followed out the same 
general views and acted upon the same basis of knowledge, as 
the physician who prescribed for a state of positive bad health.® 

1 Diogen. Lafirt. ix. 18, 

2 Herodot. iii. 13 r j Strabo, vi. p. 261; Menander de Bncomiis, p. 96, 

ed. Heeren. ‘A9ij values M iyuKfiaroroitf re teal (uypatpiicp, kbI Kporuvtiras 

it rl larpiicp, piytt tppovfjtrai, See, 

The Krotoniate Alkmteon, a younger contemporary of Pythagoras 
{Aristotel. Metaph. 1 . 5), is among the earliest names mentioned as 
philosophising upon physical and medical subjects. See Brandis, Hand- 

ouch der Geachicht. der Philos, sect. Ixxxiii. p. 508, and Aristotel. JDe. 
Generat. Animal, iii. 2, jp. 752, Bekker. 

The medical art in Egypt, at the time when Pythagoras visited that 
country, was sufficiently far advanced to excite the attention of an inquisi¬ 
tive traveller—the branches of it minutely subdivided and strict rules laid 
down for practice (Herodot. ii. 84 ; Aristotel. Politic, iii. 10, 4). 

8 See tne analogy of the two strikingly brought out in the treatise of 
Hippokratfis n«pl Jpxabis brrpuals, c. 3, 4, 7, vol. i p. 580-584, ed. 
LittrA 

‘'Eti yovv Kal vQv of rtbv yv/ivartay /col lufitlierieev lirifJ.t\SpfVoi atel ri wpov 
e{evptffKov<n, Kal r^v abrir/v iSbv fyriovrts ft, ti fJuv (cal srfaaiv btiKparrlftrei 
re aMtev pAKurra, xcd IffxvpSrepos abrbs imiroS ftrrat (p. 580) 5 again, p, 

v 2 ■ 
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Of medical education properly so called, especially of anatomy, 
there was then little or nothing. The physician acquired his 


584 : T( obv tpaiverai irepoiav SiavoijBels 0 Ka\eb/ieyos WiTphs Ka\ 6po\oyov/i4- 
vas X e ‘P 0T *X V7 lSt 8s b(evpi rb/y aptpl robs K&pyovras Slairav ica\ rpopjiv, ti 
Kelpos 6 ojt’ ipxys ratal iraaiv avSptiiroiat rpotp^v, jj vvi> xpebpeBa, itceivns 
rijs ayphjs icai Bppitibeos ebptbv re Ka\ trapaaKfuiaas Siafrrji: compare 
another passage not less illustrative in the treatise of Ilippokrates ritpl 
Sialrris o|A»v, c. 3, vol. ii. p. 245, ed. Littre. 

Following the same general idea, that the theory and practice of the 
physician is a fuither development and variety of that of the gymnastic 
trainer, I liansciibe some observations from the excellent Remarques 
Retrospectives of M. Littre, at the end of the fourth volume of his edition 
of Hippokiatds (p. 662). 

After having obseived (p, 659) that physiology may be considered as 
divided into two pnits—one relating to the mechanism of the functions; 
the other, to the eifects produced upon the human body by the different 
influences which act upon it and the media by which it is suriounded; and 
after having observed that on the first of these two branches, the ancients 
could never make progiess, from their ignorance of anatomy—he goes on 
to stale, that respecting the second blanch they acquired a large amount of 
knowledge— 

“Sur In physiologic des influences extArieures, la Grice du temps 
d’llippocrate et apris lui fut le thASlre d'expAriences en grand les plus 
importaotes et les plus instruct!ves. TotUe la population (la population 
llbre, s’entend) Atoit soumise A un systeme rAgulier d’Aducation physique 
(N.B. this is a little too strongly stated): dans quelques cites, ii Lacedemone 
par exemple, les femmes iren Aloient pas exemptdes. Ce systime se 
composoit d'exercices et d’une alimentation, que combinirent l’empirisme 
d’abord, puis une theorie plus savante : il concernoit (comme dit Hippocrate 
lui-mfime, en ne parlant, il est vrai, que de la parlie alimentaire), il concer¬ 
noit et les maiades pour leur rAtablissement, et les gens bien portans pour 
la conservation de leur santA, et leB peisonnes livrees aux exerciccs 
gymnasticjues pour l'accroissement de leurs forces. On savoit au juste ce 
qu'il falloit pour conserver seulement le corps en bon 6tat ou pourtiaitei un 
malade—pour former un militaire ou pour faire un athlite—et en particulier, 
un lutteur, un coureur, un sauteur, un pugiliste. Une classe d’hommes, les 
maitres des gymnases, etoient exclusivement adonnAs k la culture de cet art, 
auquel les mAdecins parlicipoient dans les limites de leur profession; et 
Hippocrate, qui dans les Aphoriimes, invoque l'cximple des athlites, nous 
parle dans le TraitA des Articulations des personnes maigres, qui'n’ayant 
pas AtA amaigris par un procAdA rAgulier de I'Ail, ont les chairs nrucjufeuses. 
Les anciens mAdecins savoient, comme on le voit, procurer I’amaigrissement 
conformAment A I’art, et reconnoitre A ses eflets un amaigtissement irrAgulier r 
toutes choses auxquelles Aos medecins sont etrangers, et dont on ne retrouve 
1'analogue que parmi les aUrainturs Anglois. Au reste cet ensemble de 
-connoiss&nces empiriques et thAoriques doit fitre mis au rang des partes 
f&cheuses qui ont accompagnA la longue et turbulente transition du monde 
'ancien au monde moderne. Les admirables institutions destinAes dans 
1 'alntiqratA A dAvelopper et affermir le corps, ont dispam: 1 'hyglAne publique 
est destituAe A cet Agard de toute direction scientifique et gAnArale, et 
'demeire abandonnAe complAtement au hasard,*' 

See also the remarks of Plato respecting Herodikus, De Republics, iii, 
p. 406; Aristotel, Politic, iii. II, 6; iv. 1, I; viii. 4, 1. 
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knowledge from observation of men sick as well as healthy, 
and from a careful notice of the way in which the human body 
was acted upon by surrounding agents and circumstances: and 
this same knowledge was not less necessary for the trainer; so 
that the same place which contained the best men in the latter 
class was also likely to be distinguished in the former. It is 
not improbable that such celebrity of Kroton may have been 
one of the reasons which determined Pythagoras to go thither. 
For among the precepts ascribed to him, precise rules as to 
diet and bodily regulation occupy a prominent place. The 
medical or surgical celebrity of Dcmokedes (son-in-law of the 
Pythagorean Milo), to whom allusion has been made in a 
former chapter, is contemporaneous with the presence of 
Pythagoras at Kroton; and the medical men of Magna Graecia 
maintained themselves in credit, as rivals of the schools of the 
Asklepiads at K6s and ICnidus, throughout all the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c. 

The biographers of Pythagoras tell us that his arrival there, 
his preaching, and his conduct, produced an effect almost 
electric upon the minds of the people, with an extensive reform 
public as well as private. Political discontent was repressed, 
incontinence disappeared, luxury became discredited, and the 
women hastened to exchange their golden ornaments for the 
simplest attire. No less than two thousand persons were con¬ 
verted at his first preaching. So effective were his discourses 
to the youth, that the Supreme Council of One Thousand 
invited hint into their assembly, solicited his advice, and even 
offered to constitute him their Prytanis or president, while his 
wife and daughter were placed at the head of the religious 
processions of females. 1 His influence was not confined to 
Kroton. Other towns in Italy and Sicily—Sybaris, Meta- 
pontum, Rhfigium, Katana, Himera, &c., all felt the benefit of 
his exhortations, which extricated some of them even from 
slavery. Such are the tales of which the biographers of 
Pythagoras are full: 3 and we see that even the disciples of 
Aristotle, about the year 300 b.c.—A ristoxenus, Dikmarchus, 
Herakleidfes of Pontus, &c.—are hardly less charged with them 
than the Neo-Pythagoreans of three or four centuries later, 
They doubtless heard these tales from tli'eir contemporary 
Pythagoreans, 8 the last members of a declining sect, among 

1 Valerius Maxim, vlii.‘i5, xv. 1 j Jamblichus, Vit. Pylh. c. 45; Timseus, 
Fragm. 78, ed. Didot. 

* Porphyry, Vit, Pylhag. c. 21-54; Jamblich. 33-35, 166. 

3 The compilations of Porphyry and Jamblichus on the life of Pythagoras, 
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whom the attributes of the primitive founder passed for god¬ 
like, but who had no memorials, no historical judgement, and 
no means of forming a true conception of Kroton as it stood 
in 530 B.C . 1 To trace these tales to a true foundation is 
impossible. But we may reasonably believe that the success of 
Pythagoras, as a person favoured by the gods and patentee of 

copied from a great variety of authors, will doubtless contain some truth 
amidst their confused heap of statements, many incredible, and nearly all 
nnauthenticated. But it is very difficult to single out what these portions 
of truth really are. Even Aristoxenus and Diktcarchus, the best authors 
from whom these biographers quote, lived near two centuries after the 
death of Pythagoras, and do not appear to have had any early memorials to 
consult, nor any better informants than the contemporary Pythagoreans— 
the last of an expiring sect, and probably among the least eminent for 
intellect, since the philosophers of the Sokratic vein in its various branches 
carried off the acute and aspiring young men of that time. 

Meiners, in his Geschichte der Wissenschafien (vol. i. b. iii. p. 191 seq.), 
has given a careful analysis of the various authors from whom the two 
biographers have borrowed, and a comparative estimate of their trust¬ 
worthiness. It is an excellent piece of historical criticism, though the 
author exaggerates both the merits and the influence of the first Pytha¬ 
goreans : Kiessling in the notes to bis edition of Jamblichns has given some 
extracts from it, but by no means enough to dispense with the perusal of 
the original. I think Meiners allows too much credit, on the whole, to 
Aristoxenus (see p. 214) and makes too little deduction for the various 
stories difficult to be believed, of which Aristoxenus is given as the source: 
of course the latter could not furnish better matter than he heard from his 
own witnesses. Where the judgement of Meiners is more severe, it is also 
better borne out, especially respecting Porphyry himself, and his scholar 
Jamblichus. These later Pythagorean philosophers seem to have set up as 
a formal canon of credibility, that which many religious men of antiquity 
acted upon from a mere unconscious sentiment and fear of giving offence to 
the gods—That it was not right to disbelieve any story recounted respecting 
the gods, and wherein the divine agency was introduced: no one could tell 
hut what it might be true: to deny its truth was to set bounds to the divine 
omnipotence. Accordingly they made no difficulty in believing what was 
recounted about Aristseus, Abaris, and other eminent subjects of mythes 
(Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 138—148) —Kail rovrb ye rrbvres ot UuBaybpewi 
opus Hx ouffl sriirrevriKus, 0Toy irepl ‘Apio’rttlov ml 'A&bplSos rh pvOokoyob- 
peva ml Sira &\\a t oiavra Keyereu .... ribv rotobruv Si ray Sokovptuv 
pvBiKtbv hiropvijpavebavcriy, bis aiiSiv biriarovyres Sn tiv els rh Belay 
bv&yrirai. Also not less formally laid down in Jamblichus, Adhortalio 
ad Phiiosophiam, as the fourth Symbolum, p. 324, ed. Kiessling. Ilepl Oeuv 
prfiev Bavputrrhv horurrel, piiSi stepl Belay Boypdrav. Reasoning from their 
principles, this was a consistent corollary to lay down; but it helps us to 
estimate their value as selectors and discriminators of accounts respecting 
Pythagoras. The extravagant compliments paid by the Emperor Julian in 
his letters to Jamblichus will not suffice to establish the authority of the 
latter as a critic and witness: see the Eplstolse 34, 40, 41, in Heyler’s edit, 
of Julian’s letters. 

* Aulus Gell. N.A. iv. It. Apollonius (ap. Jamblich. c. 262) alludes to 
rJt bsropyfipara r&v Kparaytarwy x what the date of these may be, we do not 
know, but there is no reason to believe them anterior to Aristoxenus. 
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divine secrets, was very great—that he procured to himself 
both the reverence of the multitude, and the peculiar attach¬ 
ment and obedience of many devoted adherents, chiefly 
belonging to the wealthy and powerful classes—that a select 
body of these adherents, three hundred in number, bound 
themselves by a sort of vow both to Pythagoras and to each 
other, adopting a peculiar diet, ritual, and observances, as a 
token of union—though without anything like community of 
property, which some have ascribed to them. Such a band of 
men, standing high in the city for wealth and station, and 
bound together by this intimate tie, came by almost un¬ 
conscious tendency to mingle political ambition with religious 
and scientific pursuits. Political clubs with sworn members, 
under one form or another, were a constant phenomenon in 
the Grecian cities. 1 * 3 Now the Pythagorean order at its first 
formation was the most efficient of all clubs; since it presented 
an intimacy of attachment among its members, as well as a 
feeling of haughty exclusiveness against the public without, 
such as no other fraternity could parallel.® The devoted 
attachment of Pythagoreans towards each other is not less 
emphatically set forth than their contempt for every one else : 
in fact these two attributes of the order seem the best ascer¬ 
tained as well as the most permanent of all. Moreover, we 
may be sure that the peculiar observances of the order passed 
for exemplary virtues m the eyes of its members, and exalted 
ambition into a duty, by making them sincerely believe that 
they were the only persons fit to govern. It is no matter 
of surprise, then, to learn that the Pythagoreans gradually 
drew to themselves great ascendency in the government of 
Kroton. And as similar clubs, not less influential, were 

1 Thueyd. viii. 34. r&s {wu/umlas, ahrep M< yxww rpirtpov oiirai iv 
rfi iriXei M Sixtus xal ipxais, inrdtras lireKBky, See. 

On this important passage, in which Thucydides notes the political clubs 
of Athens as sworn societies, numerous, notorious, and efficient—I shall 
speak further in a future stage of the history. Dr. Arnold has a good note 
on the passage. 

3 Justin, xx. 4. " Sed trecenti ex juvenibus cum sodab'tii juris Sacra¬ 
mento quodam nexi, separalam a ceteris civibus vitara exercerent, quasi 
ooetum clnndestinre conjurationis haberent, civitatem in se eonverterunt.” 

Compare Diogen. Lnfirt, viii. 3; Apollonius ap. Jamblich. c. *54 j 
Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. c. 33. 

The story of the devoted attachments of the two Pythagoreans Damon 
and Phintias appears to be very well attested: Aristoxenus heard it from 
the lips of the younger Dionysius the despot, whose sentence had elicited 
such manifestation of friendship (Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. c. 59-6* j Cicero, 
De Officiis, iii, 10; and Davis ad Cicero. Tusc. DiBp. v. 22). 
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formed at Metapontum and other places, so the Pythagorean 
order spread its net and dictated the course of affairs over 
a large portion of Magna Gnecia. Such ascendency of the 
Pythagoreans must have procured for the master himself some 
real, and still more supposed, influence over the march of 
government at Kroton and elsewhere, of a nature not then 
possessed by any of his contemporaries throughout Greece.* 
Yet his influence was probably exercised in the background, 
through the medium of the brotherhood who reverenced him: 
for it is hardly conformable to Greek manners that a stranger 
of his character should guide personally and avowedly the 
political affairs of any Grecian city. 

Nor are we to believe that Pythagoras came originally to 
Kroton with the express design of creating for himself an 
ascendant political position—still less that he came for the 
purpose of realising a great preconceived political idea, and 
transforming Kroton into a model-city of pure Dorism, as has 
been supposed by some eminent modern authors. Such 
schemes might indeed be ascribed to him by Pythagoreans of 
the Platonic age, when large ideas of political amelioration 
were rife in the minds of speculative men—by men disposed 
to forego the authorship of their own opinions, and preferring 
to accredit them as traditions handed down from a founder 
who had left no memorials. But it requires better evidence 
than theirs to make us believe that any real Greek bom in 
580 b.c. actually conceived such plans. We cannot construe 
the scheme of Pythagoras as going further than the formation 
of a private, select, order of brethren, embracing his religious 
fancies, ethical tone, and germs of scientific idea—and manifest¬ 
ing adhesion by those observances which Herodotus and Plato 
call the Pythagorean orgies and mode of life. And his private 
order became politically powerful, because he was skilful or 
fortunate enough to enlist a sufficient number of wealthy 
Krotoniates, possessing individual influence which they 
strengthened immensely by thus regimenting themselves in 
intimate union. The Pythagorean orgies or religious ceremonies 
were not inconsistent with public activity, bodily as well as 
mental. Probably the rich men of the order may have been 
rendered even more active, by being fortified against the tempta¬ 
tions of a life of indulgence. The character of the order as it first 

1 Plutarch, Phllosophand. cum Principib. c. i. p. 777. &v S’ &pxarros 
&y8pbs koI iroXiTinoO ical wpetKTiKoO KoBai^Tjroi (S <pih6<ro<p(>s) teal rovray 
ivair\^a~p KakcttiiyaStas, iroXXois Si’ iphs uitplXritrev, i>y n vSayipas rots 
irpureiovirt rSv 'IraMar&y trvyyevifuyos. 
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stood, different from that to which it was afterwards reduced, 
was indeed religious and exclusive, but also active and 
domineering; not despising any of those bodily accomplish¬ 
ments which increased the efficiency of the Grecian citizen, 
and which so particularly harmonised with the pre-existing 
tendencies of Kroton. 1 Niebuhr and 0 . Muller have even 

1 I transcribe here the summary given by Krische, at the close of his 
Dissertation on the Pythagorean order, p. ioi. “ Societatis scopus fnit 
mere politicus, ut lapsam optimalium potestatem non modo in pristinum 
restituerct, serl (irmarct amplificaretque: cum summo hoc scopo duo 
conjunct! fuerunt; morolis alter, alter ad literas spectans. Disdpuio$ suos 
bonos probosque homines reddere voluit Pythagoras, et ut civitatem moder- 
antes potestate suft non abuterentur ad plebem opprimendam; et ut plebs, 
intelligens suis commodis consuli, conditione suit content* esset. Quoniam 
vero bonum sapiensque moderamen nisi a prudente literlsquo exculto vjro 
exspectari (non) licet, philosophic studium necessarium duxit Samius iis, 
qui ad civitatis clavum tenendum se acdngerent.” 

This is the general view (coinciding substantially with that of 0 . MUller 
—Dorians, ili. g, 16) given by an author who has gone through the 
evidences with care and learning. It differs on some important points 
from the idea which I conceive of the primitive master and his contemporary 
brethren. It leaves out the religious ascendency, which I imagine to have 
stood first among the means as well as among the premeditated purposes of 
Pythagoras, while it sets forth a reformatory political scheme as directly 
contemplated by him, of which there is no proof. Though the political 
ascendency of the early Pythagoreans is the most prominent feature in their 
early history, it is not to be considered as the manifestation of any peculiar 
or settled political idea—it is rather a result of their position and means of 
union. Ritter observes (in my opinion more justly), “We must not believe 
that the mysteries of the Pythagorean order were of a simply political 
character: the most probable accounts warrant us in considering that its 
central point was a mystic religious teaching ” (Geschicht. der Philosophic, 
b. iv, ch. j. vol. i, p. 365-368)! compare Iloeck. Kreta, vol. hi. p. 223. 

Krische (p. 32) as well as Boeckh (Philolaus, p. 39-42) and O. Mllller 
assimilate the Pythagorean life to tho Dorian or Spartan habits, and call 
the Pythagorean philosophy the expression of Grecian Dorism, as opposed 
to the lonians and the Ionic philosophy. I confess that I perceive no 
analogy between the two, either in action or speculation. The, Spartans 
stand completely distinct from other Dorians; and even the Spartan habits 
of life, though they present some points of resemblance with the bodily 
training of the Pythagoreans, exhibit still more important points of differ¬ 
ence, in respect to religious peculiarity and mysticism, as well a* to the 
scientific element embodied with it. The Pythagorean philosophy,, and 
the Eleatic philosophy, were both equally opposed to the Ionic; yet 
neither of them is in any way connected with Dorian tendencies. Neither 
Elea nor Kroton were Doric cities j moreover Xenophanes as well as 
Pythagoras were both lonians. 

The general assertions respecting Ionic mobility and inconstancy, 
contrasted with Doric constancy and steadiness, will not be found borne 
out by a study of facts. The Dorism of Pythagoras appears to me a 
complete fancy. O. Muller even turns Kroton into a Dorian city, contrary 

tn *11 
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supposed that the select Three Hundred Pythagoreans const! 
tuted a sort of smaller senate at that city 1 —an hypothesis no 
way probable j we may rather conceive them as a powerful 
private club, exercising ascendency in the interior of the 
senate, and governing through the medium of the constituted 
authorities. Nor can we receive without great allowance the 
assertion of Varro, 2 who, assimilating Pythagoras to Plato, tells 
us that he confined his instructions on matters of government 
to chosen disciples, who had gone through a complete training, 
and had reached the perfection of wisdom and virtue. It seems 
more probable that the political Pythagoreans were those who 
were most qualified for action, and least for speculation; and 
that the general of the order possessed that skill in turning to 
account the aptitudes of individuals, which two centuries ago 
was so conspicuous in the Jesuits ; to whom, in various ways, 
the Pythagoreans bear considerable resemblance. All that we 
can be said to know about their political principles is, that 
they were exclusive and aristocratical, adverse to the control 
and interference of the people; a circumstance no way dis¬ 
advantageous to them, since they coincided in this respect 
with the existing government of the city—had not their own 
conduct brought additional odium on the old aristocracy, and 
raised up an aggravated democratical opposition carried to the 
most deplorable lengths of violence. 

All the information which we possess, apocryphal as it is, 
respecting this memorable club is derived from its warm 
admirers. Yet even their statements are enough to explain 
how it came to provoke deadly and extensive enmity. A 
stranger coming to teach new religious dogmas and observances, 
with a tincture of science and some new ethical ideas and 
phrases, though he would obtain some zealous votaries, would 
also bring upon himself a certain measure of antipathy. 
Extreme strictness of observances, combined with the art of 
touching skilfully the springs of religious terror in others, 
would indeed do much both to fortify and to exalt him. But 
when it was discovered that science, philosophy, and even the 
mystic revelations of religion, whatever they were, remained 
confined to the private talk and practice of the disciples, and 
were thus thrown into the background, while all that was seen 
and felt without was the political predominance of an ambitious 
fraternity—we need not wonder that Pythagorism in all its 

1 Niebuhr, Romisch. Gesch. 1 . p. 165, and edit.; O. Mttller, Hist, of 
Dorians, iii. 9, 16: Krische is opposed to this idea, sect. v. p. 84. 

8 Varro ap. Augustin, de Ordine, ii, 30; Krische, p. 77. 
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parts became odious to a large portion of the community. 
Moreover we find the order represented not merely as con¬ 
stituting a devoted and exclusive political party, but also 
as manifesting an ostentatious self-conceit throughout their 
personal demeanour 1 —refusing the hand of fellowship to all 
except the brethren, and disgusting especially their own familiar 
friends and kinsmen. So far as we know Grecian philosophy, 
this is the only instance in which it was distinctly abused for 
political and party objects. The early days of the Pythagorean 
order stand distinguished for such perversion, which, fortu¬ 
nately for the progress of philosophy, never presented itself 
afterwards in Greece. 2 Even at Athens, however, we shall 
hereafter see that SokratGs, though standing really aloof from 
all party intrigue, incurred much of his unpopularity from 
supposed political conjunction with ICritias and Alkibiad&s, 8 
to which indeed the orator iEschin^s distinctly ascribes his 
condemnation, speaking about sixty years after the event. 
Had Sokrates been known as the founder of a band holding 
together intimately for ambitious purposes, the result would 
have been eminently pernicious to philosophy, and probably 
much sooner pernicious to himself. 

It was this cause which brought about the complete and 
violent destruction of the Pythagorean order. Their ascend¬ 
ency had provoked such wide-spread discontent, that their 

1 Apollonius ap. Jambliclium, V. P. o. 254, 255, 256, 257. yye/iivts 5 s 
tytyovro rtfs fiiatpapas at rail avyytvttais Kal rats ohctiirriirtv iyyirara 
KaflsoTTjmiTSi ruv XlvOayoptlav, Atriov 5’ fy, Sri /lev TtaWh airol is ikvirei 
ruv irparronivoiv, &c.: compare also the lines descriptive of Pythagoras, c. 
259. Tolls /ts v iraipavs i }yey Verovs jimciptiriri itotiri. Tolls S’ Skkovs iiyeir’ 
atr' ly Kiytp, oSr’ tv ipiB/iQ. 

That this Apollonius, cited both by Jamblicbus and by Porphyry, is 
Apollonius of Tyana, has been rendered probable by Meiners (Gesch. der 
Wissensch. v. i. p. 239-245): compare Welcker, Prolegomena ad Theognid. 
p. xlv. xlvi. 

When we read the life of Apollonius by Philostratus, we see that the 
former was himself extremely communicative: he might be the rather 
disposed therefore to think that the seclusion and reserve of Pythagoras was 
a defect, and to ascribe to it much of the mischief which afterwards overtook 
the order. 

8 Schleiermachcr observes that “Philosophy among the. Pythagoreans 
was connected with political objects, and their school with.a practical 
brotherly partnership, suoh as was never on any other occasion seen in 
Greece’’ (Introduction to his Translation of Plato, p. 12). See also 
Theopompus, Fr. 68, ed. Didot. apud Athenaeum, v. p. 213, and 
Euripides, Mfidda, 294. 

* Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2,12 j ASschines, cont. Timarch. c. 34. ifieis, 
2 'AB-pvaXoi, ’SwKpi.rri rbv trotpiar^v tureurtivare, Sri Kpirlav tipivij vna.t- 
Stvittiis, Sra r&y rptaKovra. 
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enemies became emboldened to employ extreme force against 
them. Kylon and Ninon—the former of whom is said to have 
sought admittance into the order, but to have been rejected on 
account of his bad character—took the lead in pronounced 
opposition to the Pythagoreans; whose unpopularity extended 
itself further to the Senate of One Thousand, through the 
medium of which their ascendency had been exercised. 
Propositions were made for rendering the government more 
democratical, and for constituting a new senate, taken by lot 
from all the people, before which the magistrates should go 
through their trial of accountability after office : air opportunity 
being chosen in which the Senate of One Thousand had given 
signal offence by refusing to divide among the people the 
recently-conquered territory of Sybaris. 1 In spite of the oppo¬ 
sition of the Pythagoreans, this change of government was 
carried through. Ninon and Kylon, their principal enemies, 
made use of it to exasperate the people still further against the 
order, until they provoked actual popular violence against 
it The Pythagoreans were attacked when assembled in their 
meeting-house near the temple of Apollo, or, as some said, in 
the house of Milo. The budding was set on fire, and many of 
the members perished; 8 none but the younger and more 
vigorous escaping. Similar disturbances, and the like violent 
suppression of the order, with destruction of several among the 
leading citizens, are said to have taken place in other cities of 
Magna Gracia—Tarentum, Metapontum, Kaulonia. And we 
are told that these cities remained for some time in a state 
of great disquietude and commotion, from which they were 
only rescued by the friendly mediation of the Peloponnesian 
Achrcans, the original founders of Sybaris and Kroton—.assisted 
indeed by mediators from other parts of Greece. The cities 
were at length pacified, and induced to adopt an amicable 
congress, with common religious festivals, at a temple founded 
expressly for the purpose and dedicated to Zeus Homarius. 8 

1 This is stated in Jamblichus, c. 255 ; yet it is difficult to believe; for if 
the fact had been so, the destruction of the Pythagoreans would naturally 
have produced an allotment and permanent occupation of the Sybaritan 
territory—which certainly did not take place, since Sybaris remained 
without resident possessors until the foundation of Thurii. 

B Tatnolichus, c. 253-259; Porphyry, c. 54-57; Diogen. LaSrt. viii. 39; 
Diodor. x. Fragm, vol. iv. p. 56, Wess. 

s Polyb. ii, 39; Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, c. 13, p. 583; Aristoxenus, 
ap. Jamblich. c. 250, That the enemies of the order attacked it by setting 
fire to the house in which the members were assembled, is the circumstance 
in which all accounts agree. On all other points there is great discrepancy, 
especially respecting the names and date of the Pythagoreans who escaped: 
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Thus perished the original Pythagorean order. Respecting 
Pythagoras himself, there were conflicting accounts; some 
representing that he was burnt in the temple with his disciples; 1 
others, that he had died a short time previously; others again 
affirmed that he was alive at the time, but absent, and that he 
died not long afterwards in exile, after forty days of voluntary 
absence from food. His tomb was still shown at Metapontum 
in the days of Cicero. 3 As an active brotherhood, the 
Pythagoreans never revived; but the dispersed members came 
together as a sect, for common religious observances and 
common pursuit of science. They were re-admitted, after 
some interval, into the cities of Magna Graecia, 8 from which 
they had been originally expelled, but to which the sect is 
always considered as particularly belonging—though individual 
members of it are found besides at Thebes and in other cities 
of Greece. Indeed some of these later Pythagoreans some¬ 
times even acquired great political influence, as we see in the 
case of the Tarentine Archytas, the contemporary of Plato, 

It has already been stated that the period when Pythagoras 
arrived at Kroton may be fixed somewhere between u.C. 540- 

Boeckh (Philolaus, p. 9 it'j.) and Brandis (Handbucli der Gcsch. Philos, 
ch. lxxiii, p. 432) try to reconcile these discrepancies. 

Aristophanes introduces Slrepsiadfis, at the close of the Nubes, as setting 
fire to the meeting-house (ipporrurT'fiptop) of Sokralfls and his disciple: 
possibly the Pythagorean conflagration may have suggested this. 

1 " Pythagoras Samius suspicione dominatfls injusta vivns in fano concre- 
matns eat “ (Amobius adv. Gentes, lib. i. p. 23, ed. Elmenhorst). 

a Cicero, De Finlb. v. 2 (who seems to have copied from Diksearchus : 
see Fuhr. ad Diksearchi Fragment p, 55); Justin, xx. 4; Diogen. Laflrt. 
viii. 40; Jamblichus, V, P. c, 249. 

O. Mliller says (Dorians, iii. 9, 16), that “the influence of the Pytha¬ 
gorean league upon the administration of the Italian states was of the most 
beneficial kind, which continued for many generations after the dissolution 
of the league itself,” 

The first of these two assertions cannot be made out, and depends only 
on the statements of later encomiasts, who even supply materials to contra¬ 
dict their own general view. The judgement of Welcker respecting the in¬ 
fluence of the Pythagoreans, much less favourable, is at the same time more 
probable (Prtcfat. ad Theognid. p. xlv.). 

The second of the two assertions appears to me quite incorrect} the 
influence of the Pythagorean order on the government of Magna Graecia 
ceased altogether, as far as we are able to judge. An individual Pytha¬ 
gorean like Arcliytoa might obtain influence, but this is not the influence of 
the order. Nor ought 0 . Mtlller to talk about the Italian Greeks giving 
up the Doric customs and adopting an Achaean government. ■ There is 
nothing to prove that Kroton ever had Doric customs. 

8 Aristotcl. de Ccelo, ii. 13. ol rf/y ’IraKiav, KaKoipem Si TlvOayS- 
petot, " Italici philosophi quondam nominati” (Cicero, De Senectute 
c. 21). 
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530. His arrival is said to have occurred at a time of great 
depression in the minds of the Krotoniates. They had recently 
been defeated by the united Lokrians and Rhegians, vastly 
inferior to themselves in number, at the river Sagra; which 
humiliation is said to have rendered them docile to the training 
of the Samian missionary. 1 As the birth of the Pythagorean 
order is thus connected with the defeat of the Krotoniates at 
the Sagra, so its extinction is also connected with their victory 
over the Sybarites at the river Traeis or Trionto, about twenty 
years afterwards. 

Of the history of these two great Achtean cities we un¬ 
fortunately know very little. Though both were powerful, yet 
down to the period of 510 e.c., Sybaris seems to have been 
decidedly the greatest. Of its dominion as, well as of its much- 
denounced luxury I have spoken in a former chapter. 2 It was 
at that time that the war broke out between them, which ended 
in the destruction of Sybaris. It is certain that the Sybaritans 
were aggressors in the war; but by what causes it had been 
preceded in their own town, or what provocation they had 
received, we make out very indistinctly. There had been a 
political revolution at Sybaris (we are told) not long before, in 
which a popular leader named T 61 ys had headed a rising 
against the oligarchical government, and induced the people to 
banish five hundred of the leading rich men, as well as to 
confiscate their properties. He had acquired the sovereignty 
and become despot of Sybaris. 8 It appears, too, that he, or 
his rule at Sybaris, was much abhorred at Kroton; since the 
Krotoniate Philippus, a man of splendid muscular form and an 

1 Heyne places the date of the battle of Sagra about 560 B.c.; but this 
is very uncertain. See his Opuscula, vol. ii, Prolus. ii. p. 53, and Prolus. 
x. p. 184. See also Justin, xx. 3, and Strabo, vi. p. 261-263. It will be 
seen that the latter conceives the battle of the Sagra as having happened 
after the destruction of Sybaris by the Krotoniates j for he states twice, 
that the Krotoniates lost so many citizens at the Sagra, that the city did not 
long survive so terrible a blow: he cannot therefore have supposed that the 
complete triumph of the Krotoniates over the great Sybaris was gained 
afterwards. 

s See vol. iv. chap. xxii. 

3 Diodor, xii, 9. Herodotus calls TSlys in one place in 

another rbpavvav of Sybaris (v. 44): this is not at variance with the story of 
Diodorus. 

The story given by Athenceus, out of Herakleides Ponticus, respecting 
ftle subversion of the dominion of Telys, cannot be reconciled cither with 
Herodotus or Diodorus (Athenceus, xii. p. 322). Dr, Thitlwa.ll supposes 
the deposition of Telys to have occurred between the defeat at the Traeis 
and the capture of Sybaris ; but this is inconsistent with the statement of 
Herakleides, and not countenanced by any other evidence. 
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Olympic victor, was exiled for having engaged himself to marry 
the daughter of Telys. 1 According to the narrative given by 
the later Pythagoreans, those exiles, whom T&lys had driven 
from Sybaris, took refuge at Kroton, casting themselves as 
suppliants on the altars for protection: it may well be, indeed, 
that they were in part Pythagoreans of Sybaris. A body of 
powerful exiles, harboured in a town so close at hand, inspired 
alarm, and Telys demanded that they should be delivered up, 
threatening war in case of refusal. This demand excited 
consternation at Kroton, since the military strength of Sybaris 
was decidedly superior. The surrender of the exiles was much 
debated, and almost decreed, by the Krotoniates, until at 
length the persuasion of Pythagoras himself is said to have 
determined them to risk any hazard sooner than incur the 
dishonour of betraying suppliants. 

On the demand of the Sybarites being refused, T 61 ys 
marched against Kroton at the head of a force which is 
reckoned at 300,000 men. 2 He marched, too, in defiance of 
the strongest religious warnings against the enterprise ; for the 
sacrifices, offered on his behalf by the Iamid prophet Kallias of 
Elis, were so decisively unfavourable, that the prophet himself 
fled in terror to Kroton. 8 Neat the river Traeis or Trionto, Tfilys 
was met by the forces of Kroton, consisting (we are informed) 
of 100,000 men, and commanded by the great athlete and 
Pythagorean Milo; who was clothed (we are told) in the 
costume and armed with the club of HeraklSs. They were 
further reinforced by a valuable ally, the Spartan Dorieus (younger 
brother of king KleomenSs), then coasting along the Gulf of 
Tarentum with a body of colonists, intending to found a settle¬ 
ment in Sicily. A bloody battle was fought, in which the 
Sybarites were totally worsted, with prodigious slaughter; while 
the victors, fiercely provoked and giving no quarter, followed 
up the pursuit so warmly that they took the city, dispersed its 
inhabitants, and crushed its whole power 4 in the short space of 
seventy days. The Sybarites fled in great part to Laos and 
Skidros, 6 their settlements planted on the Mediterranean coast, 
across the Calabrian peninsula. So eager were the Krotoniates 
to render the site of Sybaris untenable, that they turned the 
course of the river Krathis so as to overwhelm and destroy it: 

1 Herodot. v, 47, 

8 Diodor. xii, 9 ; Strabo, vi. p. 263 ; Jamblichus, Vit. Pythag. e. 260 ; 
Skvmn. Chi v. 340. 

8 Herodot. v. 44. 

4 Diodor. xii. 9, ro; Strabo, vl. p. 263. 

8 Herodot. vi. 21 j Strabo, vi, p. 243. 
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the dry bed in which the river had originally flowed was still 
visible in the time of Herodotus, 1 who was among the settlers 
in the town of Thurii afterwards founded nearly adjoining. It 
appears however that the Krotoniates for a long time kept the 
site of Sybaris deserted, refusing even to allot the territory 
among the body of their own citizens: from which circum¬ 
stances (as has been before noticed) the commotion against the 
Pythagorean order is said to have arisen. They may perhaps 
have been afraid of the name and recollections of the city. No 
large or permanent establishment was ever formed there until 
Thurii was established by Athens about sixty-five years after¬ 
wards. Nevertheless the name of the Sybarites did not perish: 
they maintained themselves at Laos, Skidros, and elsewhere— 
and afterwards formed the privileged Old-citizens among the 
colonists of Thurii; but misbehaved themselves in that capacity 
and were mostly either slain or expelled. Even after that, 
however, the name of Sybaris still remained on a reduced scale 
in some portion of the territory: Herodotus recounts what he 
was told by the Sybarites, and we find subsequent indications 
of them even as late as Theokritus. 

The conquest and destruction of the original Sybaris— 
perhaps in 5 to b.c. the greatest of all Grecian cities—appears 
to have excited a strong sympathy in the Hellenic world. In 
Miletus especially, with which it had maintained intimate union, 
the grief was so vehement, that all the Milesians shaved their 
heads in token of mourning. 3 The event, happening just at 
the time of the expulsion of Hippias from Athens, must have 
made a sensible revolution in the relations of the Greek cities 


1 Herodot. v. 45; Diodor. xii. 9, 10 ; Strabo, vi. p. 263. Strabo 
mentions expressly the turning of the river for the purpose of overwhelming 
the city -—iAovres ykp tt6\iv hrityayu! rbp worajubp tea 1 ttwriicKvifav. It 

h to this change in the channel of the river that I lefer the expression in 
Herodotus —repevds Tt ual nijbv iivrn wopi rbv (ypbv KpSflw. It was 
natural that the old deserted bed of the river should be called “the dry 
Krathts : whereas, if we suppose that there was only one channel, the ex¬ 
pression has no appropriate meaning. For I do not think that any one can 
be well satisfied with the explanation of Bitlir—“ Vocatur Crathis hoc loco 
iupir ttcctts,\xt qui hierae Suit, mstatis veto tempore exsiccatus est: quod 
adhuc m multis Itahce inferioris fluviis observant.” I doubt whether this 
be true, as a matter of fact, respecting the river Krathis (see my preceding 
volume, ch. xxu.); but even if the fact were true, the epithet in Biihr’s 
sense has no special significance for the purpose contemplated hy Herodotus, 
who merely wishes to describe the site of the temple erected by Dorieus! 

biear the Krathis, or ‘near the dry Krathis,” would be equivalent ex- 
presslons, if we adopted Bahr’s construction; whereas to say “near the 
d ^ed diannel of the Krathis,” would be a good local designation. 
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on the Italian coast with the rustic population of the interior. 
The Krotoniates might destroy Sybaris and disperse its inhabit¬ 
ants, but they could not succeed to its wide dominion over 
dependent territory: and the extinction of this great aggregate 
power, stretching across the peninsula from sea to sea, lessened 
the means of resistance against the Oscan movements from the 
inland. From this time forward, the cities of Magna Gnecia, 
as well as those of Ionia, tend to decline in consequence; while 
Athens, on the other hand, becomes both more conspicuous 
and more powerful. At the invasion of Greece by Xerxes 
thirty years after this conquest of Sybaris, Sparta and Athens 
send to ask for aid both from Sicily and Korkyra, but not from 
Magna Graecia. 

It is much to be regretted that we do not possess fuller 
'information respecting such important changes among the 
Greco-Italian cities. Yet we may remark that even Herodotus 
—himself a citizen of Thurii and dwelling on the spot not more 
than eighty years after the capture of Sybaris—evidently found 
no written memorials-to consult; and could obtain from verbal 
conversation nothing better than statements both meagre and 
contradictory. The material circumstance, for example, of the 
aid rendered by the Spartan Dorieus and his colonists, though 
positively asserted by the Sybarites, was as positively denied by 
the Krotoniates, who alleged that they had accomplished the 
conquest by themselves and with their own unaided forces. 
There can be little hesitation in crediting the affirmative asser¬ 
tion 1 of the Sybarites, who showed to Herodotus a temple and 
precinct erected by the Spartan prince in testimony of his share 
in the victory, on the banks of the dry deserted channel out of 
which the Krathis had been turned, and in honour of the 
Krathian AthSnA 1 This df itself forms a proof, coupled with 
the positive assettion of the Sybarites, sufficient for the case; 
but they jjroduced another indirect argument to confirm ,jt, 
■which deserves notice. Dorieus had- attacked Sybaris while he 
was passing along the coast of Italy to go and found &• colony 
in Sicily, under the express mandate and encouragement of the 
•orade. After tarrying awhile at Sybaris, he pursued his journey 
to the south-western portion of Sicily, where he and nearly all 
his companions perished in a battle with the 1 Carthaginians and 
■Egesteans—though’the orade had promised him that he 
should acquire and occupy permanently the neighbouring terri¬ 
tory near Mount Eryx. Now the Sybarites deduced from this 
fatal disaster of Dorieus and his- expedition, combined; with Jtbe- 
1 Herodot. v. 45. 
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favourable promise of the oracle beforehand, a confident proof 
of the correctness of their own statement that he had fought at 
Sybaris. For if he had gone straight to the territory marked 
out by the oracle (they argued), without turning aside for any 
other object, the prophecy on which his hopes were founded 
would have been unquestionably realised, and he would have 
succeeded. But the ruinous disappointment which actually 
overtook him was at once explained, and the truth of prophecy 
vindicated, when it was recollected that he had turned aside to 
help the Krotoniates against Sybaris, and thus set at nought 
the conditions prescribed to him. Upon this argument 
(Herodotus tells us) the Sybarites of his day especially insisted. 1 
And while we note their pious and literal faith in the com¬ 
munications of an inspired prophet, we must at the same time 
observe how perfectly that faith supplied the place of historical 
premises—how scanty their stock »was of such legitimate 
evidence—and how little they had yet learnt to appreciate its 
value. 

It is to be remarked, that Herodotus, in his brief mention of 
the fatal war between Sybaris and Kroton, does not make the 
least allusion to Pythagoras or his brotherhood. The least 
which we can infer from such silence is, that the part which 
they played in reference to the war, and their general ascend¬ 
ency in Magna Graecia, was in reality less conspicuous and over¬ 
ruling than the Pythagorean historians set forth. Even making 
such allowance, however, the absence of all allusion in Hero¬ 
dotus, to the commotions which accompanied the subversion 
of the Pythagoreans, is a circumstance not easily explicable. 
Nor can I pass over a perplexing statement in Polybius, which 
seems to show that he too must have conceived the history of 
Sybaris in a way different from that which it is commonly 
represented. He tells us, that after much suffering in Magna 
Gnecia from the troubles which followed the expulsion of the 
Pythagoreans, the cities were induced by Achaean mediation to 
come to an accommodation and even to establish something 
like a permanent league with a common temple and sacrifices. 
Now the three cities which he specifies as having been the first 
to do this, are, Kroton, Sybaris, and Kaulonia. 2 But according 

1 Herodot. v, 45. Tovto Si, ahrav Awpi4os rhv Odvarov jiaprtiptov iityurTOv 
irmevvrai (SvJ3ap?Tai),8n naph ra pepavreupiva itoieav SietpSipy. El yhp 
j*J| raperpn^e pitSbr, fir 1 f S« iardXr! dvoUe, et\e r )jv ’Epwcfryv x&PW not 

IaAv Kirecrjie, oiS' tiv airis n (ca! it trrpwrli) Sit^tBipip. 

8 Polyb. ii. 39. Heyne thinks that the agreement here mentioned by 
Polybius took place Olymp. 80, 3 j or indeed after the re-population of the 
. Sybaritan territory by the foundation of Thuril (Opuscula, vol. ii. 5 Prolus. 
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to the sequence of events and the fatal war (just described) 
between Kroton and Sybaris, the latter city must have been at 
that time in ruins ; little, if at all, inhabited. I cannot but 
infer from this statement of Polybius, that he followed different 
authorities respecting the early history of Magna Gracia in the 
beginning of the fifth century b.c. 

Indeed the early history of these cities gives us little more 
than a few isolated facts and names. With regard to their 
legislators, Zaleukus and Charondas, nothing is made out ex¬ 
cept their existence—and even that fact some ancient critics 
contested. Of Zaleukus, whom chronologists place in 664 B.c,, 
I have already spoken; the date of Charondas cannot be 
assigned, but we may perhaps presume that it was at some time 
between 600-500 b.c. He was a citizen of middling station, 
born in the Chalkidic colony of Katana in Sicily, 1 and he 
framed laws not only for his own city, but for the other 
Chalkidic cities in Sicily and Italy—Leontini, Naxos, Zankle, 
and Rhegium. The laws and the solemn preamble ascribed to 
him by Diodorus and Stobseus, belong to a later day, 2 and we 
are obliged to content ourselves with collecting the brief hints 
of Aristotle, who tells us that the laws of Charondas descended 
to great minuteness of distinction and specification, especially 
in graduating the fine for offences according to the property of 
the guilty person fined 3 —but that there was nothing in his laws 

x. p. 189). But there seems great difficulty in imagining that the state of 
violent commotion—which (according to Polybius) was only appeased by 
this agreement—can possibly have lasted so long as half a century; the 
received date of the overthrow of the Pythagoreans being about 504 b.c. 

1 Aristot. Politic, ii. 9, 6; iv. 9, 10. Heyne puts Charondas much 
earlier than the foundation of Thurii, in which I think he is undoubtedly 
right: but without determining the date more exactly (OpuscuL vol, ii. ; 
Prolus. ix. p. 160), Charondas must certainly have been earlier than 
Anaxilas of Rhlgium and the great Sicilian despots; which will place him 
higher than 500 b.c. : but I do not know that any more precise mark of 
time can be found, 

a Diodorus, xii. 35 ; Stobosus, Serai, xliv. 20-40; Cicero do Legg. ii. 6 . 
See K. F. Plermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. Staatsalterlhtimer, cn. 89 ; 
Heyne, Opuscul. vol, ii, p. 72-164. Brandis (Geschichte der R6m. 
Philosophie, eh. xxvi. p. 102) seems to conceive these prologues as 
genuine. 

The mistakes and confusion made by ancient writers respecting these law¬ 
givers—even by writers earlier than Aristotle (Politic, ii. 9, 5)—are such as 
we have no means of clearing up. 

Seneca (Epist. 90) calls both Zaleukus and Charondas disdples of Pytha¬ 
goras ; that the former was so, is not to be believed; but it is not wholly 
impossible that the latter may have been so, or at least a contemporary of 
the earliest Pythagoreans. 

8 Aristotel. Politic, ii. 9, 8, XapdySou S’ tSioy ftiy oidiv &r-r< irXjji' at. 
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strictly original and peculiar, except that he was the first to in¬ 
troduce the solemn indictment against perjured witnesses before 
justice. The perjured witness in Grecian ideas, was looked 
upon as having committed a crime half religious, half civil. 
The indictment raised against him, known by a peculiar name, 
partook of both characters, approaching in some respects to the 
procedure against a murderer. Such distinct form of indict¬ 
ment against perjured testimony—with its appropriate name, 1 
which we shall find maintained at Athens throughout the best 
known days of Attic law—was first enacted by Charondas. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

FROM THE BATTLE OF MARATHON TO THE MARCH OF 
XERXES AGAINST GREECE 

I have recounted, in a preceding chapter, the Athenian 
victory at Marathon, the repulse of the Persian general Datis, 
and the return of his armament across the iEgean to the 
Asiatic coast. He had been directed to conquer both Eretria 
and Athens; an order which he had indeed executed in part 
with success, as the string of Eretrian prisoners brought to 
Susa attested—but which remained still unfulfilled in regard to 
the city principally obnoxious to Darius. Far from satiating his 
revenge upon Athens, the Persian monarch was compelled to 
listen to the tale of an ignominious defeat. His wrath against 
the Athenians rose to a higher pitch than ever, and he com- 

SIkoi tQv ^leuSopapripay irpSros yip liralritre Mtricvipw rg 8’ &icpt0eitf 
rav vipuv itrrl yXtvpvpi&repos ««! run vw vopodtrwv. To the fulness and 

f recision predicated respecting Charondas in the latter part of this passage, 
refer the other passage in Politic, iv. lo, 6 , which is not to be construed 
as if it meant that Charondas had graduated fines on the rich and poor with 
a distinct view to that political trick {of indirectly eliminating the poor from 
public duties) which Aristotle had been just adverting to—but merely means 
that Charondas had been nice and minute in graduating pecuniary penalties 
generally, having reference to the wealth or poverty of the person 
sentenced. 

1 n/jBror yip firofojire t^v iirbriciityiv (Aristot. Politic, ii. g, 8). See 
Harpokration, v. ‘Zveifte^^aro, and Pollux, viii. 33; Demosthenes cont. 
Stephanum, ii. c. 5; cont. Euerg. et MnSsibul. c. 1. The word Meiaplns 
carries with it the solemnity of meaning adverted to in the text, and seems 
to have been used specially with reference to an action or indictment against 
perjured witnesses: which indictment was permitted to be brought with a 
less degree of risk or cost to the accuser than most others in the Attic 
dikasteries (Ddmosth. cont. Euerp-. etbfn. /. e.). 
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mcnced vigorous preparations for a renewed attack upon them 
as well as upon Greece generally. Resolved upon assembling the 
entire force of his empire, he directed the various satraps and 
sub-governors throughout all Asia to provide troops, horses, 
and ships both of war and burthen. For no less than three 
years the empire' was agitated by this immense levy, which 
Darius determined to conduct in person against Greece. 1 Nor 
was his determination abated by a revolt of the Egyptians, 
which broke out about the time when his preparations were 
completed. He was on the point of undertaking simultaneously 
the two enterprises—the conquest of Greece and the reconquest 
of Egypt—when he was surprised by death, after a reign of 
thirty-six years. As a precaution previous to this intended 
march, he had nominated as successor Xerxes, his son by Atossa; 
for the ascendency of that queen ensured to Xerxes the pre¬ 
ference over his elder brother Artabazanes, son of Darius by a 
former wife, and born before the latter became king. The 
choice of the reigning monarch passed unquestioned, and 
Xerxes succeeded without opposition. 2 It deserves to be 
remarked, that though we shall meet with several acts of cruelty 
and atrocity perpetrated in the Persian regal family, there is 
nothing like that systematic fratricide which has been considered 
necessary to guarantee succession in Turkey and other Oriental 
empires. 

The intense wrath against Athens, which had become the 
predominant sentiment in the mind of Darius, was yet un- 

1 Herodot vil. 3, 4. 

0 Herodot. vii. 1-4, He mentions—simply tis a report, and seemingly 
without believing it himself—that Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta was 
at Susa at the moment when Darius was about to choose a successor among 
his sons (this cannot consist with ICt&ias, Persic, c. 23); and that he 
suggested to Xerxes a convincing argument by which to determine the mind 
of his father, urging the analogy of the law of regal succession at Sparta, 
whereby the son of a king, bom after his father became king, was preferred 
to an elder son bom before that event. The existence of such a custom at 
Sparta may well be doubted. 

Some other anecdotes, not less difficult of belief than this, and alike 
calculated to bestow a factitious importance on Demaratus, will be noticed 
in the subsequent pages. The latter received from the Persian king the 
grant of Pergnmns and Teuthrania, with their land-revenues, which his 
descendants long afterwards continued to occupy (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1- 
6}: and perhaps these descendants may have been among the persons from 
whom Herodotus derived his information respecting the expedition of 
Xerxes. See vii. 239. 

Plutarch (De Fxaterno Amore, p. 488) gives an account in many 
respects different concerning the circumstances which determined the 
succession of Xerxes to the throne, in preference to his elder brother, . , 
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appeased at the time of his death, and it was fortunate for the 
Athenians that his crown now passed to a prince less obstinately 
hostile as well as in every respect inferior. Xerxes, personally 
the handsomest 1 and most stately man amid the immense crowd 
which he led against Greece, was in character timid and faint¬ 
hearted, over and above those defects of vanity, childish self- 
conceit, and blindness of appreciation, which he shared more or 
less with all the Persian kings. Yet we shall see that even 
under his conduct, the invasion of Greece was very near 
proving successful: and it might well have succeeded alto¬ 
gether, had he been either endued with the courageous 
temperament, or inflamed with the fierce animosity, of his 
father. 

On succeeding to the throne, Xerxes found the forces of the 
empire in active preparation, pursuant to the orders of Darius ; 
except Egypt, which was in a state of revolt. His first 
necessity was to reconquer this country; a purpose for which 
the great military power now in readiness was found amply 
sufficient. Egypt was subdued and reduced to a state of much 
harder dependence than before: we may presume that not 
only the tribute was increased, but also the numbers of the 
Persian occupying force, maintained by contributions levied 
on the natives. Achsemenes, brother of Xerxes, was installed 
there as satrap. 

But Xerxes was not at first equally willing to prosecute the 
schemes of his deceased father against Greece. At least such 
is the statement of Herodotus \ who represents Mardonius as 
the grand instigator of the invasion, partly through thirst for 
warlike enterprise, partly from a desire to obtain the intended 
conquest as a satrapy for himself. There were not wanting 
Grecian counsellors to enforce his recommendation both by 
the promise of help and by the colour of religion. The great 
family of the Aleuadse, belonging to Larissa and perhaps to 
other towns in Thessaly, were so eager in the cause, that their 
principal members came to Susa to offer an easy occupation of 
that frontier territory of Hellas; while the exiled Peisistratids 
from Athens still persevered in striving to procure their own 
restoration at the tail of a Persian army. On the present 
occasion, they brought with them to Susa a new instrument, 
the holy mystic Onomakritus—a man who had acquired much 
reputation, _ not by_ prophesying himself, but by collecting, 
arranging, interpreting, and delivering out, prophetic verses 

1 Herod, vli. 187. The like personal beanty is ascribed to Darius 
Codomannus, the last of the Persian kings (Plutarch, Alexand, c. at). 
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passing under the name of the ancient seer or poet Musceus. 
Thirty years before, in the flourishing days of the Peisistratids, 
he had lived at Athens, enjoying the confidence of Hipparchus, 
and consulted by him as the expositor of these venerated 
documents. But having been detected by the poet Lasus of 
Hermione, in the very act of interpolating them with new 
matter of his own, he was indignantly banished by Hipparchus. 
The Peisistratids however, now in banishment themselves, 
forgot or forgave this offence, and carried Onomakritus with 
his prophecies to Susa, announcing him as a person of oracular 
authority, to assist in working on the mind of Xerxes. To this 
purpose his interpolations, or his omissions, were now directed. 
When introduced to the Persian monarch, he recited emphati¬ 
cally various encouraging predictions, wherein the bridging of 
the Hellespont, and the triumphant march of a barbaric host 
into Greece, appeared as predestined; while he carefully kept 
back all those of a contrary tenor, which portended calamity 
and disgrace. So at least Herodotus, 1 strenuous in upholding 
the credit of Eakis, Musteus, and other Grecian prophets 
whose verses were in circulation, expressly assures us. The 
religious encouragements of Onomakritus, and the political 
co-operation proffered by the Aleuadse, enabled Mardonius 
effectually to overcome the reluctance of his master. Indeed 
it was not difficult to show, according to the feelings then 
prevalent, that a new king of Persia was in honour obliged, to 
enlarge the boundaries of the empire. 2 The conquering 
impulse springing from the first founder was as yet unexhausted; 
the insults offered by the Athenians remained still unavenged - r 
and in addition to tins double stimulus to action, Mardonius drew 
a captivating picture of Europe as an acquisition—"it was the 
finest land in the world, produced every variety of fruit-bearing 
trees, and was too good a possession for any mortal man ex¬ 
cept the Persian Icings." 8 Fifteen years before, the Milesian 
Aristagoras, 4 when entreating the Spartans to assist the Ionic 

1 Herodot. vii. 6 j viii. 20, 96, 77. ‘Ovo/idupiTos—xariXryc t&v xpriPfitiv 
— 61 pkv ti M 01 pipdXfM <p 4 pov rQ XI (pay, rav pXv f\tyt obSiv & S« ri 
einx^rrara 4icXt yipsvos, thtyt rdv re 'EXA^irxoi'Tor Sis feuxSywu XP^ V ‘fy 
Sir' ivSpbs Uiptreu, rfo t« tkamv Ifypysiiuvas, &c. 

An intimation somewhat curious respecting this collection of prophecies % 
it was of an extremely varied character, and contained promises or threats 
to meet any emergency which might arise, 

2 /Eschylus, Pers. 761. 

s Herodot. vii. 5. Sis 7} EWinj irepucaWiis X^PVi Kal ShSpea TrafToia 
tpkpei t& fi/iepa, f3a<ri\ktre paivip OPsirar &tiij iKT^irSai—X'tyW* srapupopurtpsiis 

(vii. 8). 

* Herodot. v. 40. 
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revolt, had exaggerated the wealth and productiveness of Asia 
in constrast with the poverty of Greece—a contrast less widely 
removed from the truth, at that time, than the picture presented 
by Mardonius. 

Having thus been persuaded to alter his original views, 
Xerxes convoked a meeting of the principal Persian counsellors, 
and announced to them his resolution to invade Greece 5 set¬ 
ting forth the mingled motives of revenge and aggrandisement 
which impelled him, and representing the conquest of Greece 
as carrying with it that of all Europe, so that the Persian 
empire would become coextensive with the aether of Zeus and 
the limits of the sun’s course. 

On the occasion of this invasion, now announced and 
about to take place, we must notice especially the historical 
manner and conception of our capital informant—Herodotus. 
The invasion of Greece by Xerxes, and the final repulse of his 
forces, constitute the entire theme of his three last books, and 
the principal object of his whole history, towards which the 
previous matter is intended to conduct. Amidst those prior 
circumstances, there are doubtless many which have a sub¬ 
stantive importance and interest of their own, recounted at so 
much length that they appear co-ordinate and principal, so that 
the thread of the history is for a lime put out of sight Yet we 
shall find, if we bring together the larger divisions of his history, 
omitting the occasional prolixities of detail, that such thread is 
never lost in the historian’s own mind: it may be traced by an 
attentive reader, from his preface and the statement immediately 
following it—of Croesus as the first barbaric conqueror of the 
Ionian Greeks—down to the full expansion of his theme, 
“Gnecia Barbariae lento collisa duello," in the expedition of 
Xerxes. That expedition, as forming the consummation of 
his historical scheme, is not only related more copiously and 
continuously than any events preceding it, but is also ushered 
in with an unusual solemnity of religious and poetical accom¬ 
paniment, so that the seventh Book of Herodotus reminds us 
in many points of the second Book of the Iliad: probably too, if 
the lost Grecian epics had reached us, we should trace many 
other cases in which the imagination of the historian has un¬ 
consciously assimilated itself to them. The Dream sent by 
the gods to frighten Xerxes, when about to recede from his 
project—as well as the ample catalogue of nations and eminent 
individuals embodied in the Persian host—have both of them 
marked parallels in the Iliad: and Herodotus seems to delight 
in representing to himself the enterprise against Greece as an 
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antithesis to that of the Atreidas against Troy. He enters into 
the internal feelings of Xerxes with as much familiarity as 
Homer into those of Agamemnon, and introduces “thecounsel 
of Zeus ” as not less direct, special, and overuling, than it appears 
in the Iliad and Odyssey : 1 though the godhead in Herodotus, 
compared with Homer, tends to become neuter instead of 
masculine or feminine, and retains only the jealous instincts of 
a ruler, apart from the appetites, lusts, and caprices of a man : 
acting moreover chiefly as a centralised, or at least as a 
homogeneous, force, in place of the discordant severalty of 
agents conspicuous in the Homeric theology. The religious 
idea, so often presented elsewhere in Herodotus—that the god¬ 
head was jealous and hostile to excessive good fortune or 
immoderate desires in man,—is worked into his history of 
Xerxes as the ever-present moral and as the main cause of its 
disgraceful termination. For we shall discover as we proceed, 
that the historian, with that honourable frankness which Plu¬ 
tarch calls his “ malignity,” neither ascribes to his countrymen 
credit greater than they deserve for personal valour, nor seeks- 
to veil the many chances of defeat which their mismanagement 
laid open. 3 

1 Homer, Iliad, i. 3. A<bi S’ irtXeltro Herodotus is characterised 

as "O phpov fijXtorus—'O/mpiinSTaTos—(Dionys. Halic. ad Cn. Pompeium, 
p, 772, Reiske j Longinus De Sublim. p. 86, ed. Pearce). 

a While Plutarch (if indeed the treatise de Herodoti Malignitate be the 
work of Plutarch) treats Herodotus as uncandid, malicious, corrupt, the 
calumniator of great men and glorious deeds—Dionysius of Halikarnassus 
on the contrary, with more reason, treats him as a pattern of excellent 
dispositions in an historian, contrasting him in this respect with Thucydides, 
to whom he imputes an unfriendly spirit in criticising Athens, arising from 
his long banishment: 'H pkv. 'HpoWTOv SdBetrts iv tin air tv iirteuchs, to) t oh 
ptiv ayaOats awriSapivsi, rots Si Hanots irvvaAyovira- y So 0avicv8t8ov St&Beiris 
au0eKaar6s rts Hal trticph, to) rf? srarptSt rrjs <t>vyi]s iiyria’inaHodtra 1 ret ftiv yap 
apapriipara Arejrp^eroi to! pa\a iicptfiths, r&v 81 nark voSv ntx<vpr}idso>v 
jraflifir of oh pipvijrat ti Siffnep i)vayieatrpivos, (Dionys. Hal. ad Cn, Pom¬ 
peium de Proscip. Historids Judic. p. 774, Reiske.) 

Precisely the same fault which Dionysius here imputes to Thucydidfe 
(though in other places he acquits him, liirh navrhs tpBivov to! irrfo-ijs 
KoXaneiaS) p. 824), Plutarch and Dio cast far more harshly upon Herodotns. 
In neither case is the reproach deserved. 

Both the moralists ana the rhetoricians of ancient times were very apt to 
treat history, not as a series of true matters of fact, exemplifying the laws 
of human nature and sodety, and enlarging our knowledge of them for 
purposes of' future inference—but as if it were a branch of fiction, so to be 
handled us to please our taste or improve our morality. Dionysius, blaming 
Thucydides for the choice of his subject, goes so far as- to say that the 
Peloponnesian war, a period of ruinous discord in Greece, ought to have 
been left in oblivion and never to have passed into history (<riairg to! 
irapaSoBeh, M rtSv ittytyvopivuv iiyvorjcrBat, ibid. p. 768)—and that 
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I have already mentioned that Xerxes is described as having 
originally been averse to the enterprise, and only stimulated 
thereto by the persuasions of Mardonius. This was probably 
the genuine Persian belief, for the blame of so great a disaster 
would naturally be transferred from the monarch to some evil 
counsellor, 1 As soon as Xerxes, yielding to persuasion, has 
announced, to the Persian chief men whom he had convoked, 
his resolution to bridge over the Hellespont and march to the 
conquest of Greece and Europe, Mardonius is represented as 
expressing his warm concurrence in the project, extolling the 
immense force 2 of Persia, and depreciating the Ionians in 
Europe (so he denominated them) as so poor and disunited 
that success was not only certain but easy. Against the rash¬ 
ness of this general—the evil genius of Xerxes—we find opposed 
the prudence and long experience of Artabanus, brother of the 
deceased Darius, and therefore uncle to the monarch. The 
age and relationship of this Persian Nestor embolden him to 
undertake the dangerous task of questioning the determination 
which Xerxes, though professing to invite the opinions of others, 
had proclaimed as already settled in his own mind. The 
speech which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Artabanus is 
that of a thoughtful and religious Greek. It opens with the 
Grecian conception of the necessity of hearing and comparing 
opposite views, prior to any final decision—reproves Mardonius 
for falsely depreciating the Greeks and seducing his master into 
personal danger—sets forth the probability that the Greeks, if 
victorious at sea, would come and destroy the bridge by which 
Xerxes had crossed the Hellespont—reminds the latter of the 
imminent hazard which Darius and his army had undergone in 
Scythia, from the destruction (averted only by Histiasus and his 
influence) of the bridge over the Danube: such prudential 
suggestions being further strengthened by adverting to the 
jealous aversion of the godhead towards overgrown human 
power. 3 

The impatient monarch silences his uncle in a tone of insult 
and menace: nevertheless, in spite of himself, the dissuasions 
work upon him so powerfully, that before night they gradually 

especially Thucydides ought never to have thrown the blame of it upon his 
own city, since there were many other causes to which it might have been 
imputed (irepats iroXAeui itpoppah vepiifat r&s atrlas, p. 770), It 

wifi be found, however, if we read Thucydides with attention, that he does 
not throw the blame of the Peloponnesian war upon Athens, whatever may 
be thought of his strictures on her conduct in various particular cases. 

, 1 Herodot. viii. 99. M apidvior iv alr(p ritivres: compare c. 100, 
s Herodot. vii. 0. * Herodot. vii. 10. 
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alter his resolution, and decide him to renounce the scheme. 
In this latter disposition he falls asleep, when a dream appears: 
a tall stately man stands over him, denounces his change of 
opinion, and peremptorily commands him to persist in the 
enterprise as announced. In spite of this dream, Xerxes still 
adheres to his altered purpose, assembles his council the next 
morning, and after apologising for his angry language towards 
Artabanus, acquaints them to their great joy that he adopts 
the recommendations of the latter, and abandons his project 
against Greece. But in the following night, no sooner has 
Xerxes fallen asleep, than the same dream and the same figure 
again appear to him, repeating the previous command in 
language of terrific menace. The monarch, in a state of great 
alarm, springs from his bed and sends for Artabanus, whom 
he informs of the twice-repeated vision and divine mandate 
interdicting his change of resolution. “ If (says he) it be the 
absolute will of God that this expedition against Greece should 
be executed, the same vision will appear to thee also, provided 
thou puttest on my attire, sittest in my throne, and sleepest 
in my bed.” 1 Not without reluctance, Artabanus obeys this 
order (for it was high treason in any Persian to sit upon the 
regal throne 2 3 * * * * ), but he at length complies, expecting to be able 
to prove to Xerxes that the dream deserved no attention. 
“ Many dreams (he says) are not of divine origin, nor anything 
better than mere wandering objects such as we have been 
thinking upon during the day: this dream, of whatever nature 
it may be, will not be foolish enough to mistake me for the 
king, even if I be in the royal attire and bed; but if it shall 
still continue to appear to thee, I shall myself confess it to be 
divine.” 8 Accordingly Artabanus is placed in the regal throne 
and bed, and as soon as he falls asleep, the very same figure 
shows itself to him also, saying, “ Art thou he who dissuadest 
Xerxes, on the plea of solicitude for his safety, from marching 
against Greece ? Xerxes has already been forewarned of that 

1 Herodot, vil. 15. El Sr Beds iern i imirifiiraiv /at! of irivrws iv TjSovjj 
ian yevitxBai trrpfvni\a<r(i)V iirl t })v ‘EAXdda, iwivrficreTai ml <rol tuvto 
toBto Svetpov, bfioius leal lpt >1 ivTcWipevov. Ebphrrcte Si SSe tv yirdfieva 
T«0ra, el XdjSoij rip ipipv OKeuV iraorav, Hal iviis, fiert raura tfoio is 
rbv i/ihv Bpdvov, Hal Kirewa tv Kalrp rfj tp.fj Karrvvvdiaeias. Compare vii. 8. 
Beds re othu Hyet, &c. 

a See Brissonius, De Regno Persarum, lib. i. p. 27. 

3 Herodot. vii. 16. Oi ytp Sb is Tosrovrd yt eipBelijs ir/iKei tdvto, 8 ri irj 

hots ian rb brupaivdpevdv rot iv r$ Sorvip, £><rre 8d|ei i/ii ipav at &p$v, of 

<rfj itrBijn TfK/xaipifievov, ... el y&p Sb iirtpoirbreii ye auvexias, tpatpv tv 

Hal abrbs Belov elvai. 

vor- V. 


F 
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which he will suffer if he disobeys, and thou too shalt not 
escape either now or in future, for seeking to avert that which 
must and shall be." With these words the vision assumes 
a threatening attitude, as though preparing to burn out the 
eyes of Artabanus with hot irons, when the sleeper awakens 
in terror, and runs to communicate with Xerxes. “I have 
hitherto, O king, recommended to thee to rest contented with 
'that vast actual empire on account of which all mankind think 
thee happy; but since the divine impulsion is now apparent, 
and since destruction from on high is prepared for the Greeks, 
I too alter my opinion, and advise thee to command the 
Persians as God directs; so that nothing may be found 
wanting on thy part for that which God puts into thy 
hands.” 1 

It is thus that Herodotus represents the great expedition of 
Xerxes to have originated; partly in the rashness of Mardonius, 
who reaps his bitter reward on the field of battle at Plattea— 
but still more in the influence of “ mischievous Oneiros,” who 
is sent by the gods (as in the second book of the Iliad) to put 
a cheat upon Xerxes, and even to overrule by terror both his 
scruples and those of Artabanus. The gods having deter¬ 
mined (as in the instances of AstyagSs, Polykratfa, and 
others) that the Persian empire shall undergo signal humilia¬ 
tion and repulse at the hands of the Greeks, constrain the 
Persian monarch into a ruinous enterprise against his own 
belter judgement. Such religious imagination is not to be 
regarded as peculiar to Herodotus, but as common to him 
with his contemporaries generally, Greeks as well as Persians, 
though peculiarly stimulated among the Greeks by the abund¬ 
ance of their epic or quasi-historical poetry. Modified more or 
less in each individual narrator, it is made to supply connect¬ 
ing links as well as initiating causes for the great events of 
history. As a cause for this expedition, incomparably the 
greatest fact and the most fertile in consequences, throughout 
the political career both of Greeks and Persians, nothing less 
than a special interposition of the gods would have satisfied 
the feelings either of one nation or the other. The story of 

1 Herodot. viL iS. 'Esrel Si Saifioyln ns ylyyerai Sp/ifa 'EWyms, ut 
fouce, tpdopdj Tls KaraXapfidvet OffiXwros, iyib nip ahr'bs rpiiropat, Kai r\]v 

yvip-pv fttrariBefiai . Hoht Si aura i K us, tou 0eo8 vnpaSiSivros, 

r&v alsv ipStditrercu prfiiv. 

Tha expression toO 8wv mpaSiSdvros in this place denotes what is 
expressed by tb 7hf rt < , Stu, c. 17. The dream threatens Artabanus 

and Xerxes for trying to turn aside the current of destiny—or in other 
words, to contravene the predetermined will of the (rods. 
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the dream has its rise (as Herodotus tells us*) in Persian fancy, 
and is in some sort a consolation for the national vanity; but 
it is turned and coloured by the Grecian historian, who 
mentions also a third dream, which appears to Xerxes after his 
resolution to march was finally taken, and which the mistake of 
the Magian interpreters falsely construed a into an encourage¬ 
ment, though it really threatened ruin. How much this 
religious conception of the sequence of events belongs to the 
age, appears by the fact, that it not only appears in Pindar and 
the Attic tragedians generally, but pervades especially the 
Persoe of Htschylus, exhibited seven years after the battle of 
Salamis—in which we find the premonitory dreams as well as 
the jealous enmity of the gods towards vast power and over¬ 
weening aspirations in man; 8 though without any of that 
inclination, which Herodotus seems to have derived from 
Persian informants, to exculpate Xerxes by representing him as 
disposed himself to sober counsels, but driven in a contrary 
direction by the irresistible fiat of the gods. 4 

1 Herodot. vii. 12 . Kal 8b icav tr rp vuicrt rfSe Sij/iy TorijvSt, i>s \4yerai 
vnb Tlcptriur- 

Herodotus seems to use tintpov in the neuter gender, not Zveipos in the 
masculine: for the alteration of EShr (ad vii. l6) of iuvra in place of 
iuvros, is not at all called for. The masculine gender Avtnpos is commonly 
used in Homer; but there are cases of the neuter Sveipov. 

Respecting the influence of dreams in determining the enterprises of the 
early Turkish sultans, see Von Hammer, Gescbichte des Osmanischen 
Reichs, book ii. vol. i. p. 4g. 

s Compare the dream of Darius Codomnnnus. Plutarch, Alexander, c. 
iS. Concerning the punishment inflicted by Astyagfis on the Magians for 
misinterpreting his dreams, see Herodot. i, 128. 

Philochorus, skilled in divination, affirmed that Hildas put a totally 
wrong interpretation upon that fatal eclipse of the moon which induced him 
to delay his retreat, and proved his ruin (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 

a iEschylus, Pers. 96, 104, 181, 220, 368, 745, 825: compare Sophocl. 
Ajax, 129, 744, 775, and the end of the CEdipus Tymnnus; Euripid. 
Hecub. 58 j Pindar, Olymp. viii. 86 j Isthm. vi. 39; Pausaniss, li. 33, 3. 
Compare the sense of the word SeunSatpay in Xenophon, Agesilaus, c. II, 
sect. 8—“the man who in the midst of success feais the envious gods ”— 
opposed to the person who confides in continuance of success: and Klausen, 
Theologumena Aischyli, p. 18. 

4 The manner in which Herodotus groups together the facts of his history 
in obedience to certain religious and moral sentiments in his own mind, is 
well set forth in Hoffineister, Sittlich-religiose Lebensansiclit des Herodotos, 
Essen, 1832, especially sects. 21, 22, pp, 113 scq. Hoffmeisler traces the 
veins of sentiment, running through, and often overlaying or transforming, 
the matters of fact through a considerable portion of the nine books. He 
does not, perhaps, sufficiently advert to the circumstance, that the in* 
formants from whom Herodotus collected his facts were for the most part 
imbued with sentiments similar to himself; so that the religions and moral 
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While we take due notice of those religious conceptions 
with which both the poet and the historian, surround this vast 

vein pervaded more or less his original materials, and did not need to he 
added by himself. There can he little doubt that the priests, the ministers 
of temples and oracles, the exegetce or interpreting guides around these holy 
places—were among his chief sources for instructing himself: a stranger, 
visiting so many different cities, must have been constantly in a situation to 
have no other person whom he could consult. The temples were interest¬ 
ing both in themselves and in the trophies and offerings which they 
exhibited, while the persons belonging to them were (as a general rule) 
accessible and communicative to strangers, as we may see both from 
Pausanias and Plutarch—both of whom, however, had books before them 
also to consult, which Herodotus hardly had at all. It was not only the 
priests and ministers of temples in Egypt, of Herakl&s at Tyre, and of B£lus 
at Babylon, that Herodotus questioned (i. 181; ii. 3, 44, 143), but also 
those of Delphi (AcKrpSw alia lyi> otrus axoitrai ytiitcrStu, i. 20 : compare 
i. 91, 92, 51); Dodona (ii. 52); of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes (v. 59); 
of AthSnd Alea at Tegea (i. 66); of D6mt?ter at Paios (vi. 134—if not the 
priests, at least persons full of temple inspirations) j of Halus in Achaia 
Phthifitis (vii. 197) ; of the Kabeiri in Thrace (ii. 5 1 ); of persons connected 
with the Her6on of Protesilaus in the Chersonese (ix. 116, 120). The facts 
which these persons communicated to him were always presented along with 
associations referring to their own functions or religious sentiments, so that 
Herodotus did not introduce anything new when he incorporated them as 
such in his history. The treatise of Plutarch—“Cur Pythia nunc non 
reddat Oracula Carmine ”—affords an instinctive description of the ample 
and multifarious narratives given by the expositors at Delphi, respecting the 
eminent persons and events of Grecian history, to satisfy visitors who came 
full of curiosity— <pi\o 8 cipovis, tpi\i\oyoi and tpiKo/iaBtis (Plutarch, ib. p. 
394)—such as Herodotus was in a high degree. Compare pp. 396, 397, 
400, 407, of the same treatise : also Plutarch De Defectu Oraculorum, p- 
417—of AfleoAifyoi, &c. Plutarch remarks that in his time political 
life was extinguished in Greece, and that the questions put to the Pythian 
priestess related altogether to private and individual affairs; whereas, in 
earlier times, almost all political events came somehow or other under her 
cognisance, either by questions to be answered, or by commemorative 
public offerings (p. 407). In the time of Herodotus, the great temples, 
especially those of Delphi and Olympia, were interwoven with the whole 
web of Grecian political history. See the Dissertation of Preller, annexed 
to his edition of Poleraunis Fragments c. 3, p. 157-162; De Historic 
atque Arte Periegetarum s also K. F. Hermann, Goltesdienstliche 
Altertbtimer der Griechen, part I. ch. 12, p. 52. 

The religious interpretation of historical phenomena is thus not peculiar 
to Herodotus, but belongs to him in common with his informants and his 
age generally, as indeed Hoffmeister observes (p. 31-136): though it is 
remarkable to notice the frankness with which he (as well as the contem¬ 
porary poets: see the references in Honk, Euripid. Alcestis, 1154) predi¬ 
cates envy and jealousy of the gods, in cases where the conduct which he 
supposes them to pursue, is really such as would deserve that name in a 
man,—and such as he himself ascribes to the despot (iii. 80). He does not 
think himself obliged to call the gods just and merciful while he is attribut¬ 
ing to them acts of envy and jealousy in their dealing with mankind. But 
the relif’ions interpretation does not rebn alone throuehout the urrptlve of 
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conflict of Greeks and barbarians, we need look no further than 
ambition and revenge for the real motives of the invasion. 
Considering that it had been a proclaimed project in the mind 
of Darius for three years previous to his death, there was no 
probability that his son and successor would gratuitously 
renounce it. Shortly after the reconquest of Egypt, Xerxes 
began to make his preparations, the magnitude of which 
attested the strength of his resolve as well as the extent of his 
designs. The satraps and subordinate officers, throughout the 
whole range of his empire, received orders to furnish the 
amplest quota of troops and munitions of war—horse and foot, 
ships of war, horse-transports, provisions, or supplies of various 
kinds, according to the circumstances of the territory ; while 
rewards were held out to those who should execute the orders 
most efficiently. For four entire years these preparations were 
carried on, and as we are told that similar preparations had 
been going forward during the three years preceding the death 
of Darius, though not brought to any ultimate result, we 
cannot doubt that the maximum of force, which the empire 
could possibly be made to furnish , 1 was now brought to execute 
the schemes of Xerxes. 

The Persian empire was at this moment more extensive than 
ever it will appear at any subsequent period ; for it comprised 
maritime Thrace and Macedonia as far as the borders of 
Thessaly, and nearly all the islands of the riigean north of 
Krete and east of Euboea—including even the Cyclades. 
There existed Persian forts and garrisons at Doriskus, Eion, 
and other places on the coast of Thrace, while Abdera with the 
other Grecian settlements on that coast were numbered among 
the tributaries of Susa . 2 It is necessary to bear in mind these 

Herodotus: it is found side by side with careful sifting of fact and specifi¬ 
cation of positive, definite, appreciable causes : and this latter vein is what 
really distinguishes the historian from his age,—forming the preparation for 
Thucydides, in whom it appears predominant and almost exclusive. See 
this point illustrated in Creuzer, Historisclie Kunst der Griechen, Abschnitt 
iii. p. 130-159. 

Jager fDisputationes Herodotem, p. 16, Gottingen, 1838) professes to 
delect evidences of old age (senile ingenium) in the moralising colour which 
overspreads the history of Herodotus, but which I believe to nave belonged 
to his middle and mature age not less than to his latter years—if indeed he 
lived to be very old, which is no way proved, except upon reasons which 
I have already disputed. See B'ahr, Commentatio de Villi et Scriptis 
Herodod, in the fourth volume of his edition, c. 6, p. 388. 

1 'Herodot. vii. 19. x®P 0V vAvra Ipew&v rrjs faetpou, 

2 Herodot. vii. 106. Kardtrrairai1 yhp tri irpirtpov raiirijr rfis £(c\A<nos 
(1. e. the invasion by Xerxes) Svapxoi iv rfj 0p#bcp Kal toB 'EWrimAvrov 
iraVTaxfj. vii. 108. iSfioi^aro yAp, Sis «al irporfpiv poi SeS^Karat, ft niypi 
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boundaries of the empire, at the time when Xerxes mounted 
the throne, as compared with its reduced limits at the later 
time of the Peloponnesian war—partly that we may understand 
the apparent chances of success to his expedition, as they 
presented themselves both to the Persians and to the medising 
Greeks—partly that we may appreciate the after-circumstances 
connected with the formation of the Athenian maritime 
empire. 

In the autumn of the year 481 n.c., the vast army thus raised 
by Xerxes arrived, from all quarters of the empire, at or near 
to Sardis; a large portion of it having been directed to assemble 
at Kritala in Kappadokia, on the eastern side of the Halys, 
where it was joined by Xerxes himself on the road from Susa. 1 
From thence he crossed the Halys, and marched through 
Phrygia and Lydia, passing through the Phrygian towns of 
Ketense, Annua and Kolossre, and the Lydian town of 
Kallatebus, until he reached Sardis, where winter-quarters were 
prepared for him. But this land force, vast as it was (respect¬ 
ing its numbers, I shall speak further presently), was not all 
that the empire had been required to furnish. Xerxes had 
determined to attack Greece, not by traversing the AEgean, as 
Datis had passed to Eretria and Marathon, but by a land force 
and fleet at once; the former crossing the Hellespont, and 
marching through Thrace, Macedonia and Thessaly; while the 
latter^vas intended to accompany and co-operate. A fleet of 
1207 ships of war, besides numerous vessels of service and 
burthen, had been assembled on the Hellespont and on the 
coasts of Thrace and Ionia; moreover Xerxes, with a degree of 
forethought much exceeding that of his father Darius in the 
Scythian expedition, had directed the formation of large 
magazines of provisions at suitable maritime stations along the 
line of march, from the Hellespont to the Strymonic Gulf. 
During the four years of military preparation there had been 
time to bring together great quantities of flour and other 
essential articles from Asia and Egypt. 2 

If the whole contemporary world were overawed by the vast 
assemblage of men and muniments of war, which Xerxes thus 
brought together, so much transcending all past, we might even 
say all subsequent, experience—they were no less astounded by 

0 f<r<ra?rit?s erara, KaX %v fab 0arAva Bstrfuxpdpoi, MeyaffdCou re Karatrrpe^a- 
fierov koI fterepov Mo pSoptov j also vii, 59, and Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 5, 
XI. Compare yEschylus, Pers. 871-896, and the vision ascribed to Cyrus 
in reference to his successor Darius, covering with his wings both Europe 
and Asia (Iierodot. i. 209), 

1 Iierodot, vii, 26-31. 2 I-Ierodot. vii. 23-2 s. 
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two enterprises which entered into his scheme—the bridging 
of the Hellespont, and the cutting of a ship-canal through the 
isthmus of Mount Athos. For the first of the two there had 
indeed been a precedent, since Darius about thirty-five years 
before had caused a bridge to be thrown over the Thracian 
Bosphorus, and crossed it in his march to Scythia. Yet this 
bridge of Darius, though constructed by the Ionians and by a 
Samian Greek, having had reference only to distant regions, 
seems to have been little known or little thought of among the 
Greeks generally, as we may infer from the fact that the poet 
risschylus 1 speaks as if he had never heard of it; while the 
bridge of Xerxes was ever remembered both by Persians and 
by Greeks as a most imposing display of Asiatic omnipotence. 
The bridge of boats—or rather the two separate bridges not far 
removed from each other,—which Xerxes caused to be thrown 
across the Hellespont, stretched from the neighbourhood of 
Abydos on the Asiatic side to the coast between Sestos and 
Madytus on the European, where the strait is about an English 
mile in breadth. The execution of the work was at first 
entrusted, not to Greeks, but to Phoenicians and Egyptians, 
who had received orders long beforehand to prepare cables of 
extraordinary strength and size expressly for the purpose; the 
material used by the Phoenicians was flax, that employed by 
the Egyptians was the fibre of the papyrus. Already had the 
work been completed and announced to Xerxes as available for 
transit, when a storm arose, so violent as altogether to ruin it. 
The wrath of the monarch, when apprised of this catastrophe, 
burst all bounds. It was directed partly against the chief 
engineers, whose heads he caused to be struck off, 2 3 but partly 
also against the Hellespont itself. He commanded that the 
strait should be scourged with 300 lashes, and that a set of 
fitters should be let down into it as a further punishment. 
Moreover Herodotus had heard, but does not believe, that he 
even sent irons for the purpose of branding it. “ Thou bitter 
water (exclaimed the scourges while inflicting this punishment), 
this is the penalty which our master inflicts upon thee, because 
thou hast wronged him though he hath never wronged thee. 
King Xerxes will cross thee, whether thou wilt or not; but 
thou deservest not sacrifice from any man, because thou art a 
treacherous river of (useless) salt water.” 8 

1 ACschylus, Pers. 731, 754, 873. 

2 Plutarch (De Tranquilhtate Animi, p. 470) speaks of them as having 
had their noses and ears cut off. 

3 Herodot. vii. 34, 35. Iw&Aero 55 ) Zv jiavi^ovras, \iyttv fidpfiapd t« 
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Such were the insulting terms heaped by order of Xerxes 
on the rebellious Hellespont. Herodotus calls them “non- 
Hellenic and blasphemous terms,” which, together with their 
brevity, leads us to believe that he gives them as he heard them, 
and that they are not of his own invention, like so many other 
speeches in his work, where he dramatises, as it were, a given 
position. It has been common however to set aside in this case 
not merely the words, but even the main incident of punishment 
inflicted on the Hellespont, 1 as a mere Greek fable rather than a 
real fact; theextremechildishness and absurdity of the proceeding 
giving to it the air of an enemy’s calumny. But this reason will 
not appear sufficient, if we transport ourselves back to the time 
and to the party concerned. To transfer to inanimate objects 
the sensitive as well as the willing and designing attributes of 
human beings, is among the early and wide-spread instincts of 
mankind, and one of the primitive forms of religion. And 
although the enlargement of reason and experience gradually 
displaces this elementary Fetichism, banishing it from the 
regions of reality into those of conventional fiction—yet the 
force of momentary passion will often suffice to supersede the 
acquired habit: and even an intelligent man 2 may ne impelled 
in a moment of agonising pain to kick or beat the lifeless 
object from which he has suffered. By the old procedure, 
never formally abolished, though gradually disused, at Athens 
—an inanimate object which had caused the death of a man 
was solemnly tried and cast out of the border. And the 
Arcadian youths, when they returned hungry from an un¬ 
successful day’s hunting, 8 scourged and pricked the god Pan 

leal ardtrOaXa, ’O mstpbv SSup, Btairtms rot 5 1x7)1/ imrcBeT TpvBe, tin put/ 
ilSlieritras, oiibcv irpbs ixelvou iSueoy eraQiv, Kal Patritebs ptv S^pfijs Sib- 

crural 1 re, fjv re ai -ye i/v re «ol ph' era! Kara Sliaiv & pa obSeh 

ivBptiirav Biei, its iiyrt So\ep$ re teal aApuptf irora/i$. 

The assertion—that no one was in the habit of sacrificing to the Helles¬ 
pont—appears strange, when we look to the subsequent conduct of Xerxes 
himself (vii. 53): compare vii. 113, and vi. 76. The epithet salt, employed 
as a reproach, seems to allude to the undrinkable character of the water. 

1 See Stanley and Blomfield ad ASschyl. Pers. 731, and K. O. Mttller (in 
his Renew of Benjamin Constant’s work Surla Religion), KJeine Schriften, 
vol, ii. p. 59. 

B See Auguste Comte, Traitd de Philosophie Positive, vol. v. le9on 52; 
pp. 40, 46. 

8 See Wachsmuth, Hellcnisch. AlterlhUmer, 2, i. p, 320, and K. F, 
Hermann, Griech. Staatsalteithtimer, sect. 104. 

For the manner in which Cyrus dealt with the river Gyndfs, see Herodot. 
i. 202. The Persian' satrap Phamuchfis was thrown from his horse at 
Sardis, and received an injury of which he afterwards died: he directed Iris 
attendants to lead the horse to the place where the accident had happened. 
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or his statue by way of revenge. Much more may we suppose 
a young Persian monarch, corrupted by universal subservience 
around him, to be capable of thus venting an insane wrath. 
The vengeance exercised by Cyrus on the river Gyndes (which 
he caused to be divided into three hundred and sixty streamlets, 
because one of his sacred horses had been drowned in it), 
affords a fair parallel to the scourging of the Hellespont by 
Xerxes. To offer sacrifice to rivers, and to testify in this 
manner gratitude for service rendered by rivers, was a familiar 
rite in the ancient religion. While the grounds for distrusting 
the narrative are thus materially weakened, the positive evidence 
will be found very forcible. The expedition of Xerxes took place 
when Herodotus was about four years old, so that he afterwards 
enjoyed ample opportunity of conversing with persons who had 
witnessed and taken part in it: and the whole of his narrative 
shows that he availed himself largely of such access to informa¬ 
tion. Besides, the building of the bridge across the Hellespont, 
and all the incidents connected with it, were acts necessarily 
known to many witnesses, and therefore the more easily verified. 
The decapitation of the unfortunate engineers was an act fear¬ 
fully impressive, and even the scourging of the Hellespont, 
while essentially public, appears to Herodotus 1 (as well as to 
Arrian afterwards), not childish, but impious. The more 
attentively we balance, in the case, before us, the positive 
testimony against the intrinsic negative probabilities, the more 
shall we be disposed to admit without diffidence the statement 
of our original historian. 

New engineers—perhaps Greek along with, or in place of, 
Phoenicians and Egyptians—were immediately directed to 

to cut off all his legs, and leave him to perish there (Herodot. vii. 88). 
The kings of Macedonia offered sacrifice even during the time of Herodotua, 
to the river which had been the means of preserving the life of their 
ancestor Perdikkas; after he had crossed it, the stream swelled and 
arrested his pursuers (Herodot. viii. 138): see an analogous story about the 
inhabitants of Apollonia and the river Aous, Valerius Maxim, i. 5, 2. 

After the death of the great boxer, wrestler, &&, Theagenfo of .Thnsus, 
a statue was erected to his honour. . A personal enemy, perhaps one of the 
1400 defeated competitors, came every night to gratify his wrath and 
revenge by flogging the statue. One night the statue fell down upon this 
scourger and killed him; upon which his relatives indicted the statue for 
murder: it was found guilty by the Thasians, and thrown into the sea. 
The gods however were much displeased with the proceeding, and visited 
the Thasians with continued famine, until at length a fisherman by accident 
fished up the statue, and it was restored to its place (Pausan. vi. ir, 2). 
Compare the story of the statue of HermSs in Babrius, Fabul. 119, edition 
of Mr. Lewis. 

1 Herodot. vii. 35-54.1 compare viii. 109. Arrian, Exp." Alex. vii. 14, 9. 
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recommence the work, which Herodotus now describes in 
detail, and which was executed with increased care and solidity. 
To form the two bridges, two lines of ships—triremes and 
pentekonters blended together—were moored across the strait 
breastwise, with their sterns towards the Euxine and their heads 
towards the Higean, the stream flowing always rapidly from 
the former towards the latter. 1 They were moored by anchors 

1 Herodot. vii. 36. The language in which Herodotus describes the 
position of these ships which formed the two bridges, seems to me to have 
been erroneously or imperfectly apprehended by most of the commentators: 
see the notes of Bahr, Kruse, Wesseling, Rennell, and especially Larcher: 
Schweigliauser is the most satisfactory.— toB n'ev nburou Ivutapalas, toB 
'E^nairborov Kcna fibov. The explanation given by Tzetzes of l-rmapatas 
by the word irAayfar seems to me hardly exact: it means, not oblique, but 
at right angles with. The course of the Bosphorus and Hellespont, flowing 
out of the Euxine sea, is conceived by the historian as meeting that sea at 
right angles; and the ships, which were moored near together along the 
current of the strait, taking the line of each from head to stem, were there¬ 
fore also at right angles with the Euxine sea. Moreover Herodotus does 
not mean to distinguish the two bridges hereby, and to say that the ships 
of the one bridge were toB nbrrou lirmapalas, and those of the other 
bridge toB 'EAA.i)<nriWoij «ot& fibop, as Bahr and other commentators 
suppose: both the predicates apply alike to both the bridges,—as indeed it 
stands to reason that the arrangement of ships best for one bridge must also 
have been best for the other. Respecting the meaning of iinicbpmos in 
Herodotus, see iv. joi j i, 1S0, In the Odyssey (ix. 70: compare Enstath. 
ad lac.) ivnciptriai does not mean oblique, but headlong before the wind: 
compare iirbcap, Iliad, xviii. 392. So in the position of the ships as described 
by Herodotus, if the wind blew from the Euxine, it would be right abaft of 
them. 

The circumstance stated by Herodotus,—that in the bridge higher ijp the 
stream or nearest to the Euxine, there were in all 360 vessels, while m the 
other bridge there were no more than 314,—has perplexed the commen¬ 
tators and induced them to resort to inconvenient explanations—as that of 
S 3 ying, that in the higher bridge the vessels were moored not in a direct 
line across, but in a line slanting, so that the extreme vessel 'on the 
European side was lower down the stream than the extreme vessel .on the 
Asiatic ride. This is one of the false explanations given of bnnapaias 
(slanting, schrdg) 1 while the idea of Gronovius and Larcher, that the 
vessels in the higher bridge presented their broadside to the current, is still 
more inadmissible. But the difference in the number of ships employed in 
the one bridge compared with the other, seems to admit of an easier 
explanation. vVe need not suppose, nor does Herodotus say, that the two 
bridges were quite close together: considering the multitude which hud to 
cross them, it would be convenient that they should be placed at a certain 
distance from each other. If they were a mile or two apart, we may well 
suppose that the breadth of the strait was not exactly the same in the two 
places chosen, and that it may have been broader at the point of the upper 
bridge—which moreover might require to be made more secure, as hairing 
to meet the first force of the current. The greater number of vessels in the 
upper bridge will thus be accounted for in a simple and satisfactory 

manner. 
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head and stem, and by very long cables. The number of ships 
placed to carry the bridge nearest to the Euxine was three 

In some of the words used by Herodotus there appears an obscurity i 
they run thus— ifcvyvvaav SI SBe- IlevryKovripovs kcu rpippea s mmBfvres, 
M fiiv tV (these words are misprinted in Balir’s edition) irpbs rot Ei(etvuv 
Xlivrov ttfitovri re Ka 1 rpiyKoalas, virb Si rrjv I ripyv reanepes Kal Sera cal 
rpiyKoaias (row piv Tlivrov, iirucaptrius, rot Si 'EWyairivrav nark piov), ‘Iva 
&vaico>x e, ''V rav rivov rav SirXwv truvBlvres Si, ayxvpas Kerri) xav itopip^Koas, 
Slc. 

There is a difficulty respecting the words 'Iva PvaKaxeiy tIv rivov rav 
HirXav —what is the nominative case to this verb? Btthr sa5's in his note, 
sc. S pias, and he construes rav tirXav to mean the cables whereby the 
anchors were held fast. But if we read further on, we shall see that ree 
unXa mean, not the anchor-cables, but the cables which were stretched 
across from shore to shore to form the bridge : the very same words rav 
faXav toD rivov, applied to these latter cables, occur a few lines after¬ 
wards. I think that the nominative case belonging to a vaKaxeip is y 
yf(pvpa (not A pios), and that the words from tov ptv n ivrov down to piov 
arc to be read parenthetically, as I have printed them above : the express 
object for which the ships were moored was, “ that the bridge might hold 
up, or sustain, the tension of its cables stretched across from shore to shore.” 
I admit that wc should naturally expect &vaKaxeiao-i, and not ivaKaxeip, 
since the proposition would be true of both bridges ; but though this roakrs 
an tiwlcward construction, it is not inadmissible, since each bridge bad been 
previously described in the singular number. 

Brcdow and others accuse Herodotus of ignorance and incorrectness in 
this description of the bridges, but there seems nothing to bear out this 
charge. 

Herodotus (iv. 85), Strabo (xiit p. 591), and Pliny (II, N. iv. ia j vi. 
1) give seven stadia as the breadth of the Hellespont in its narrowest part. 
Dr. Pococke also assigns the same breadth: Toumefort allows about a 
mile (vol. ii. lett. 4). Some modem French measurements give the 
distance as something considerably greater—1130 or 1150 toises (see 
Miot's note on his translation of Herodotus). The Duke of Ragusa states 
it at 700 toises (Voyage cn Turquie, vol. ii. p. 164). If we suppose the 
breadth to be ODe mile or 5280 feet, 360 vessels at an average breadth of 
14J feet would exactly fill the space. Rennell says, “ Eleven feet is the 
breadth of a barge: vessels of the size of the smallest coasting craft were 
adequate to the purpose of the bridge.’’ (On the Geography of Herodotus, 
p. J 27 -) 

The recent measurements or estimates stated by Miol go much beyond 
Herodotus: that of the Duke of Ragusa nearly coincides with him. But 
we need not suppose that the vessels filled up entirely the whole breadth, 
without leaving any gaps between : we only' know, that there were no 
gaps left large enough for a vessel in voyage to sail through, except in, 
three specified places. 

I avail myself of a second edition to notice some comments of Professor 
Dunbar upon this note, inserted in the critical remarks appended to the 
third edition of his Greek and English Lexicon, voc. 'Eirucdpircos, 
Herodotus. 

Hr. Dunbar differs from me, as well as from, Liddell and Scott, in the, 
meaning of the word S»uc{lp<noj,.bat I do not perceive that he brings any 
convincing arguments. He says, that this adjective signifies “in a moss’ 
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hundred and sixty ; the number in the other, three hundred 
and fourteen. Over each of the two lines of ships, across from 

direction, and is opposed by Herodotus to iipStos, in a straight direction , 
and to ISitas (Herodot. iv. 101 j i. 180).” 

I have made reference in my note to both these passages, and they 
seem to me to bear out my meaning. In the latter of the two, it is not 
exact to say that iitiitapolas is opposed to IBeias : on the contrary, the two 
epithets are applied to the very same streets : “All the streets of Babylon 
(says Herodotus) are cut straight; those streets which run directly down to 
the river, as well as the rest.” 

It is true that in iv. ioi, Herodotus contrasts, in a certain sense, 
iviicapcnos with 6p9ios. Speaking of the figure of Scythia, he says that it 
is a parallelogram, of which two sides forming an angle with each other, 
are lines of coast; while the other two sides run straight up into the 
interior (3p0ia sis r))t> ptoiyaiav) to a certain point of junction. To go 
from the coast into the interior is always conceived by a Greek as going 
upward — &vu >; to come from inland to the coast, as coming downward, 
xira. Hence Herodotus says that these two sides go straight up into the 
interior. The other two sides of the parallelogram, which run along the 
coast, Herodotus calls Iwntapalas, falling in a straight line, or directly, 
upon the other two which run Spffm is rt)V ptaiyaiav. It is plain that if 
the two sides, which ran up into the interior and there joined each other, 
were straight, the other two sides of the parallelogram would be straight 
also: so that irucapalas in this passage does not bear any sense inconsistent 
with straightness. 

In construing the passage— 'Efaiyvucrav $1 £Ss- XltvrsiKovripovs kbI 
rpirtpeas trvvBivTes, ivi pier r\v rphs rov Eifeivov Tiivrov itficovrh rf ndl 
rpnjKotrias, inri Si rhv Iripnv rtaaiptaitalSttca ncd rpcpKoolas (rov piv 
Tlivrov, irrucaptrlas, rov Si 'EWtiaicivrov, Kara fiiov), lea ItvaKaxevji riv 
rovov rhv Sn\av, Mr. Dunbar says, "Mr. Grote and the editors of 
Herodotus supply yiipvpav with hirb piv r^v, and ini St rijv trips] >\ But 
I cannot conceive what rational meaning can be extracted from i(thyvvaav 
—irrbpiv r%v (yiipvpav), when the pentekonters and the triremes formed 
the yiipvpav. There can (I imagine) be no doubt that yrjv or x^pav must 
be understood (which they very often are with the Greek writers); the 
land, namely, on each side of the strait: iri piv v V (yf/v), on the Asian 
side ; inch St tV iripsjv, on the European side.” 

To deal first with Mr. Dunbar’s objection to my meaning, which is the 
same as that of Biihr and others, I cannot admit his assertion, that “ the 
pentekonters and the triremes formed the yiipvpav.” They formed the 
support of the bridge ; standing in the same relation to it, as the piles of 
Waterloo Bridge stand to the bridge itself. Speaking largely, or for 
common purposes, indeed, the bridge is understood to mean the whole 
construction, support and all: but the essential portion of the bridge is, 
the continuous way across from bank to bank, which, in the case of a 
narrow stream,.may exist without any supports at all. Now the pente¬ 
konters and triremes did not of themselves, form any continuous way 
across; this was formed by the row of tight parallel cables laid over them, 
resting upon them, and stretching across from bank to bank, And 
Herodotus uses the preposition M which expresses this relation: the 
pentekonters and triremes were put together side by side under the bridge * 
or rather, they were first put, and then the bridge of tightened cables was 
lard over or upon them. 
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shore to shore, were stretched six vast cables, which discharged 
the double function of holding the ships together, and of 

Mr. Dunbar's supposition that the substantive belonging to M pev rV, 
&c. is fqv —meaning the two opposite coasts, Asiatic and European — 
seems to me inadmissible. The words ri/v irpbs rov Eu£clvou Uivrov, if 
you apply them to one of the two bridges, designate naturally enough the 
one which is highest up in the stream ; but they cannot be employed to 
signify the Asiatic coast as distinguished from the European, for they have 
just as much reference to one as to the other. Nor can I think that the 
preposition farb can he used to signify what Mr. Dunbar means. Assuming 
even that it could properly be used to mean those ships which were 
moored near or close to the land, we must recollect that what Herodotus 
is here describing, is a series of ships lying near each other across the 
whole breadth of the stream. Of the larger portion of these ships it could 
never he said with any propriety, that they lay birh rty yijv—either under 
the Asiatic or European coast. Besides, on Mr. Dunbar's construction, 
Herodotus would be only describing one bridge, whereas there were 
undeniably two. 

Mr. Dunbar’s conception of the structure of the bridge differs essentially 
from mine, but I should lengthen this note too much by commenting 
upon it. 

lie contests my supposition that the two bridges may have been at some 
distance from each other, on the ground that both of them terminated in 
an oktJ) rpaxta is BiKaaaav icar-finovcra, on the European side ; and he 
translates bier i) promontory or headland. But a/crh, just as often, if not 
oftcner—means a line of coast, stretching along for a considerable distance 
(see Herodot. iv. 38). 

Again, he differs from me, and agrees with Bahr, in regard to the 
nominative case which is to be understood to the verb bvaxt »x« 5 p. He 
thinks that 6 pios is understood, not tj yitpopa— observing— 

“ How the bridge should keep the cables in a state of tension, I cannot 
comprehend. "Iaa must be referred to a cause immediately preceding and 
well-ascertained j and this can only be the term pi os. From the.statement 
which the historian gives of the different modes of anchoring the two 
divisions, it would appear that it was necessary for the triremes to be 
moored in the direction of the current, in order that it might by its force 
keep the cables taut, and not allow them to swing.” I confess that I do 
not feel the difficulty which strikes Mr. Dunbar, in translating the words 
iv a wait axsiji rhv rovov rSv Sit Kov, in the way that I have proposed in an 
earlier part of this note. And I have already remarked that by the words 
rhv rivov rov Snhov, Herodotus does not mean the anchor-cables, but the 
vast cables stretched across! as he himself again uses the phrase a few 
lines farther on— Kirp.iv ivertBwav itariirtpBe rov SrrXov rob rivov, where 
Bahr and SchweighSuser justly remark that it'is equivalent to KarbiropBt 
rov SirKov ivrtraptlvuv. It might be possible to suppose r\ cbvBctns or rb 
ffwriBifvtva (extracted out of the preceding participle rvvStvres) the under¬ 
stood nominative case to bvaitoix^y, which would get rid of the awkward 
construction of yitpupa in the singular number— nevruKovripovs sol rpvppcas 
truvBivrts ton bvaKaxebp (v obvBetrts ruv rptypiav) rhv rivov rov Sv\av, 
by zb pas Karrj Kav itopi/JiKtas, &c. For cases in which an unexpressed 
nominative case is extracted out of the verb preceding, compare Matthiae, 
Or. Gt. s. 493: and Ktthner, Gr. Gr. s. 414. 

Mr. Dunbar speaks "of the different modes of anchoring the ..two 
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supporting the bridge-way to be laid upon them. They were 
tightened by means of capstans on each shore: in three 
different places along the line, a gap was left between the ships 
for the purpose of enabling small trading vessels without masts, 
in voyage to or from the Euxine, to pass and repass beneath 
the cables. 

Out of the six cables assigned to each bridge, two were of 
flax and four of papyrus, combined for the sake of increased 
strength ; for it seems that in the bridges first made, which 
proved too weak to resist the winds, the Phoenicians had 
employed cables of flax for one bridge, the Egyptians those of 
papyrus for the other. 1 Over these again were laid planks of 


divisions:'’ and Bahr holds the same opinion. But as I understand 
Herodotus, he speaks of no such difference: all the ships, in both bridges, 
were anchored both ahead and astern, with their heads down the stream. 
Swdlvrts Be hy/ciipas Karynav repip^xfas, ras yiv irpbs rov Udvrov rys 
irepys, ruv hvlpivv etvexev r&v itruBtv txnvtivreiv, rrjsBi irlpys, rys 
ir phs earrlpys re tea 1 rov Alyaiou, evpov re KCtl virou elvexa. Bahr construes 
rys irip/ps—rys It tripps —as if they agreed with yepipas, and as if the 
anchors of the ships belonging to one bridge had been let down at the 
extremity towards the Euxine—the anchors of those belonging to the other 
bridge at the extremity towards the zEgean. Surely this explanation 
cannot be received. If a ship held by only one anchor, that anchor always 
must be at the extremity towards the Euxine; for the current of the 
Hellespont, which runs from tile Euxine, would not permit it to be other¬ 
wise. Even if the anchor were originally let down at the head, when 
pointing to the .-Egcan, the force of the current would alter the position of 
the ship until the anchor came to he between the ship and the Euxine. 
Besides, it surely cauuot be doubted, tliat the same mode of anchorage 
which was suitable for the ships of one bridge would also be suitable for 
those of the other. Moreover, the historian tells us that some anchors 
were intended to guard against the winds blowing out of the Euxine— 
others, to guard against those blowing out of the riigean. Surely, each 
ship of each bridge would need to be made fast against both. Compare 
Pindar, Olyrap. vi. 101, Si' tyxvpa 1. 

I construe the words rijs Irfpjjs—riji Bi Iripys —differently from Bahr, 
It seems to me that they do not agree with yepipas, but with pipiBos, 
rtAevrijs, or some word indicating direction, or relative bearing, on the 
one side; on the other side, equivalent to &8ev pb, tvBev 8«. Sufficient 
vindication may be found of the use of the genitive cose irlpys in Mntthiae, 
Gr. Gr. § 377; Kuhner, Gr. Gr. § 523, And in this case it coincides 
with the fundamental conception which these authors give us of a Greek' 
Genitive—as designing the whence, or source from which an action arises. 
The anchors are conceived as fulling' from one side and from the other 
Bide, against the dangerous winds when they blow. 

1 For the long celebrity of these cables, see the epigram of Archim&us, 
composed two centuries and a half afterwards, in the time of Hiero II. of 
Syracuse, ap. Athenaeum, v. 209. 

Herodotus states that in thickness and compact make (ptagpirbs teal 
Kakxaid)) the cables of flax were equal to those of papyrus; but that in 
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woods, sawn to the appropriate width, secured above by a 
second line of cables stretched across to keep them in their 
places. Lastly, upon this foundation the causeway itself was 
formed, out of earth and wood, with a palisade on each side 
high enough to prevent the cattle which passed over from 
seeing the water. 

The other great work which Xerxes caused to be performed, 
for facilitating his march, was, the cutting through of the 
isthmus which connects the stormy promontory of Mount 
Athos with the mainland. 1 That isthmus near the point where 
it joins the mainland was about twelve stadia (not quite so 
many furlongs) across, from the Strymonic to the Toronaic 
Gulf; and the canal dug by order of Xerxes was broad and 
deep enough for two triremes to sail abreast. In this work 
too, as well as in the bridge across the Hellespont, the 
Phoenicians were found the ablest and most efficient among 
all the subjects of the Persian monarch; but the other 
tributaries, especially the Greeks from the neighbouring town 
of Akanthus, and indeed the entire maritime forces of the 
empire, 8 were brought together to assist. The head-quarters 
of the fleet were first at KymS and Phokoea, next at Elseus in 
the southern extremity of the Thracian Chersonese, from which 
point it could protect and second at once the two enterprises 
going forward at the Hellespont and at Mount Athos. The 
canal-cutting at the latter was placed under the general 
directions of two noble Persians—Bubares and Artachseus, 
and distributed under their measurement as task-work among 
the contingents of the various nations; an ample supply of 
flour and other provisions being brought for sale in the 
neighbouring plain from various parts of Asia and Egypt 

Three circumstances in the narrative of Herodotus respecting 
this work deserve special notice. First, the superior intelli¬ 
gence of the Phoenicians, who, within sight of that lofty island of 

weight the former were superior; for each cubit in length of the flaxen 
cable weighed a talent: we can hardly reason upon this, because we do 
not know whether he means an Attic, an Enboic, or an ASginasao talent; 
nor, if he means an Attic talent, whether it be an Attic talent of commerce, 
•or of the monetary standard. 

The cables contained in the Athenian dockyard sire distinguished as 
■o’xoo'fn iKTuSiiervXa, l(a8thcrv\a —in which expressions, however, M. 
Boeckh cannot certainly determine whether circumference or diameter he 
meant: he thinks probably the former. See his learned hook, Das 
Seewesen der Athener, ch. x. p. 165, 

1 For a specimen of the destructive storms near the promontory of 
Athos, see Ephorus, Fragment. 121, ed. Diodot; Diodor. xiii. 41. . 

8 Herodot. vii. 22, 41 , ii6j Diodor, xi. 2. 
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Thasos which had been occupied three centuries before by 
their free ancestors, were now labouring as instruments to 
the ambition of a foreign conqueror. Amidst all the people 
engaged, they alone took the precaution of beginning the 
excavation at a breadth far greater than the canal was finally 
destined to occupy, so as gradually to narrow it, and leave a 
convenient slope for the sides. The others dug straight down, 
so that the time as well as the toil of their work was doubled 
by the continual falling in of the sides—a remarkable illustra¬ 
tion of the degree of practical intelligence then prevalent, since 
the nations assembled were many and diverse. Secondly, 
Herodotus remarks that Xerxes must have performed this 
laborious work from motives of mere ostentation: “ for it 
would have cost no trouble at all ” (he observes l ) to drag all 

1 Herodot. vii. 24 •• is ptv iph <rvp!3a\\eip.tvav eupftricsiv, peyaKorpporrijvris 
eTvtica airb 3 ip(ys 0 piaatuf ixibeut, iSiKav -re Suvap.iv iiraSeiavuirdai, fcal 
pvypiauva \uria6ai- irapehv ykp, prjSeva irivov \a$ivras, rbv icrBpbu 
ras via s Bieipuffat, opuaveiv liciK «us Sttfipu^a -rfi SaXtlinr]), eupos iis 5 uo 
rpvhpeas irAiav S/ 10 S iKaarptupivas. 

According to the manner in which Herodotus represents this excavation 
to have been pel-formed, the earth dug out was handed up by man. to man 
from the bottom of the canal to the top—the whole performed by hand, 
without any aid of cranes or barrows. 

The pretended work of turning the course of the river Halys, which 
Grecian report ascribed to Croesus on the advice of Thal&, was a far 
greater work than the cutting at Athos (Herodot. i. 75). 

As this ship-canal across the isthmus of Athos has been treated often as 
a fable both by ancients (Juvenal, Sat. x.) and by moderns (Cousimiry, 
Voyage en Macedoine), I transcribe the observations of Colonel Leake. 
That excellent observer points out evident traces of its past existence: but 
in my judgement, even if no such traces now remained, the testimony of 
Herodotus and Thucydidfis (iv. 109) would alone be sufficient to prove 
that it had existed really. The observations of Colonel Leake illustrate- 
at the same time the motives in which the canal originated : “ The canal 
(he says) seems to have been not more than sixty feet wide. As history 
does not mention that it was ever kept in repair after the time of Xerxes, 
the waters from the heights around have naturally filled it in part with soil 
in the course of ages. It might, however, without much labour, be 
renewed, and there can be no doubt that it would be useful lo the naviga¬ 
tion of the jEgean : for such is the fear entertained by the Greek boatmen 
of the strength and uncertain direction of the currents around Mount 
Athos, and of the gales and high seas to which the vicinity of the mountain 
is subject during half the year, and which are rendered more formidable by 
the deficiency of harbours in the Gulf of Orfand, that I could not, as long 
as I was on the peninsula, and though offering a high price, prevail upon 
any boat to carry me from the eastern side of the peninsula to- the western. 
Xerxes, therefore, was perfectly justified in cutting this canal, as well from 
the security which it afforded to his fteet, as from the facility of the work 
and the advantages of the ground, which seems made expressly to. tempt 
such an undertaking. The experience of the losses which the former 
expedition under Mardonius had suffered sup-o-ested the idea. The drcum- 
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the ships in the fleet across the isthmus; so that the canal was 
nowise needed. So familiar a process was it, in the mind of a 
Greek of the fifth century b.c., to transport ships by mechanical 
force across an isthmus; a special groove or slip being 
seemingly prepared for them: such was the case at the Diollcus 
across the isthmus of Corinth. Thirdly, it is to be noted, that 
the men who excavated the canal at Mount Athos worked 
under the lash; and these, be it, borne in mind, were not 
bought slaves, but freemen, except in so far as they were 
tributaries of the Persian monarch; perhaps the father of 
Herodotus, a native of Halikarnassus and a subject of the brave 
Queen Artemisia, may have been among them. We shall find 
other examples as we proceed, of this indiscriminate use of the 
whip, and full conviction of its indispensable necessity, on the 
part of the Persians 1 —even to drive the troops of their subject- 
contingents on to the charge in battle. To employ the scourge 
in this way towards freemen, and especially towards freemen 
engaged in military service, was altogether repugnant both to 
Hellenic practice and to Hellenic feeling. The Asiatic and 
insular Greeks were relieved from it, as from various other 
hardships, when they passed out of the Persian dominion to 
become, first allies, afterwards subjects, of Athens: and we 
shall be called upon hereafter to take note of this fact when 
we appreciate the complaints preferred against the hegemony 
of Athens. 

At the same time that the subject-contingents of Xerxes 

navigation of the capes Ampelus and Canastraum was much less dangerous, 
as the gulfs afford some good harbours, and it was the object of Xerxes to 
collect forces from the Greek cities in those gulfs as be passed. If there 
he any difficulty arising from the narrative of Herodotus, it is in compre¬ 
hending how the operation should have required so long a time as three 
years, when the king of Persia had such multitudes at his disposal, and 
among them Egyptians aud Babylonians, accustomed to the making of 
canals.” (Leake, Travels In Northern Greece, vol. iii. cb. 24, p. 145,) , 

These remarks upon the enterprise are more judicious than those, of 
Major Rennell (Geogr. of Herodot. p. 116). I may remark that Herodotus 
does not affirm that the actual cutting of the canaL occupied three years,— 
he assigns that time to the cutting with all its preliminary arrangements 
included—srposroi/uifero Ik rpi&v iriaiv kov piKurrn is rbv "AOtev (vii. 23 ). 

1 Herodot. vii, 22: tUpviraov fliri pturrlyav irai'roSajrdl ri(T t pany s' 
SiiSoxoi S' bpolrov. —vii. 56; 5 i, mi re h rtp> Eiiptimp*, 

iByelro rbv arpwbv birb paffrlyuv Stctfialvarra :—compare vii. 1 103, and 
Xenophon, Anabasis, iii. 4-25. 

The essential necessity, and plentiful use, of the whip, towards subject- 
tributaries, as conceived by the ancient Persians, finds its parallel in the 
modern Turks. See the Mdmoires du Baron de Tott, vol. 1. p. 256 
2 nd his dialogue on this subject with his Turkish conductor Afl-Ajra, .' ; ■ ; v, 
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excavated this canal, which was fortified against the sea at its 
two extremities by compact earthen walls or embankments, 
they also threw bridges of boats over the river Strymon. 
These two works, together with the renovated double bridge 
across the Hellespont, were both announced to Xerxes as 
completed and ready for passage, on his arrival at Sardis at the 
beginning of winter 481-480 e,c. Whether the whole of his 
vast army arrived at Sardis at the same time as himself, and 
wintered there, may reasonably be doubted; but the whole 
was united at Sardis and ready to march against Greece, at the 
beginning of spring 480 b.c. 

While wintering at Sardis, the Persian monarch despatched 
heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Sparta and Athens, 
to demand the received tokens of submission, earth and water. 
The news of his prodigious armament was well calculated to 
spread terror even among the most resolute of them. And he 
at the same time sent orders to the maritime cities in Thrace 
and Macedonia to prepare “dinner” for himself and his vast 
suite as he passed on his march. That march was commenced 
at the first beginning of spring, and continued in spite of 
several threatening portents during the course of it—one of 
which Xerxes was blind enough not to comprehend, though, 
according to Herodotus, nothing could be more obvious than 
its signification 1 —while another was misinterpreted into a 
favourable omen by the compliant answer of the Magian 
priests. 

On quitting Sardis, the vast host was divided into two 

1 Herodot. vii. 57. Ttpas atpi iQirti fi(yc r, rb U(p(ns tv obSevl Xiytp 
tvorfiffaro, mlnep evcri/xfiXirrov iiv tmas yip ireice Xayiv. Sbifi/tffKlfrov 
Zv rjifS* iytvero, in I pe\\e pkv i\av nrpanty M r^v 'EAAaffo Htpfos 
iyavpirara ica\ peyaXonpentcrraTO, hnWa Sir ntpi itavrov rpi%uv ts rbv 
airrhy -/Zpav. 

The prodigy was, that a mare brought forth a hare, which signified that 
Xerxes would set forth on his expedition to Greece with strength and 
splendour, bat that he would come back in timid and disgraceful flight. 

The implicit faith of Herodotus, first in the reality of the fact—next, in 
-the certainty of his interpretation—deserves notice, as illustrating his canon 
of belief and that of his age. The interpretation is doubtless here the 
generating cause of the story interpreted; an ingenious man, after the 
expedition has terminated, imagines an appropriate simile for its proud 
commencement and inglorious termination (Parturiunt montes, nascetur 
ridiculus mns), and the simile is recounted, either by himself or by some 
hearer who is struck with it, as if it had been a real antecedent fact. The 
aptness of this supposed antecedent fact to foreshadow the great Persian 
invasion (rb tixripjibirrov of Herodotus) serves as presumptive evidence to 
hear out the witness asserting it; while departure from the established 
analogies of nature affords no motive for disbelief to a man who admits 
fhat the gods occasionally send special signs and warnings. 
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nearly equal columns; a spacious interval being left between 
the two for the king himself with his guards and select Persians. 
■First of all 1 came the baggage, carried by beasts of burden, 
immediately followed by one-half of the entire body of infantry, 
without any distinction of nations. Next, the select troops, 
1000 Persian cavalry with 1000 Persian spearmen, the latter 
being distinguished by carrying their spears with the point 
downwards, as well as by the spear itself, which had a golden 
pomegranate at its other extremity, in place of the ordinary 
spike or point whereby the weapon was planted in the ground 
when the soldier was not on duty. Behind these troops 
walked ten sacred horses, of vast power and splendidly 
caparisoned, bred on the Nisoean plains in Media: next, the 
sacred chariot of Zeus, drawn by eight white horses—wherein 
no man was ever allowed to mount, not even the charioteer, 
who walked on foot behind with the reins in his hand. Next 
after the sacred chariot came that of Xerxes himself, drawn 
by Nisrean horses; the charioteer, a noble Persian named 
Patifamphes, being seated in it by the side of the monarch— 
who was often accustomed to alight from the chariot and to 
enter a litter. Immediately about his person were a chosen 
body of 1000 horse-guards, the best troops and of the highest 
breed among the Persians, having golden apples at the reverse 
extremity of their spears, and followed by other detachments 
of 1000 horse, 10,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, all native 
Persians. Of these 10,000 Persian infantry, called the Im¬ 
mortals because their number was always exactly maintained, 
9000 carried spears with pomegranates of silver at the reverse 
extremity, while the remaining 1000, distributed in front, rear, 
and on each side of this detachment, were marked by pome¬ 
granates of gold on their spears. With them ended what we 
may call the household troops: after whom, with an interval 
of two furlongs, the remaining host followed pell-mell. 2 
Respecting its numbers and constituent portions I shall speak 
presently, on occasion of the great review at Doriskus. 

On each side of the army, as it marched out of Sardis, was 
seen suspended one-half of the body of a slaughtered man, 
placed there expressly for the purpose of impressing a lesson 
on the subjects of Persia. It was the body of the eldest son of 
the wealthy Pythius, a Phrygian old man resident at Kelaense, 

5 Compare the description of the processional march of Cyrus, as given 
in the Cyropmdia of Xenophon, viii. 2, 1-20. 

2 Herodot. vil. 41. M«r4 Si rV Tirvw SieXfAenrro feat 84e erraSfm/r, *«! 
feretra & Aoiirbs 9 /uhas jjie 
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•who had entertained Xerxes in the course of his march from 
Kappadokia to Sardis, and who had previously recommended 
himself by rich gifts to the preceding king Darius. So 
abundant was his hospitality to Xerxes, and so pressing his 
offers of pecuniary contribution for the Grecian expedition, 
that the monarch asked him what was the amount of his 
wealth. “I possess (replied Pythius), besides lands and 
slaves, 2000 talents of silver and 3,993,000 of golden darics, 
wanting only 7000 of being 4,000,000. All this gold and 
silver do I present to thee, retaining only my lands and slaves, 
which will be quite enough.” Xerxes replied by the strongest 
expressions of praise and gratitude for his liberality j at the 
same time refusing his offer, and even giving to Pythius out of 
his own treasure the sum of 7000 darics, which was wanting to 
make up the exact sum of 4,000,000. The latter was so elated 
with this mark of favour, that when the army was about to 
depart from Sardis, he ventured, under the influence of terror 
from the various menacing portents, to prefer a prayer to the 
Persian monarch. His five sons were all about to serve in the 
invading army against Greece : his prayer to Xerxes was, that 
the eldest of them might be left behind, as a stay to his own 
declining years, and that the service of the remaining four with 
the army might be considered as suflicient. But the unhappy 
father knew not what he asked. “ Wretch 1 (replied Xerxes) 
dost thou dare to talk to me about thy son, when I am myself 
on the march against Greece, with my sons, brothers, relatives, 
and friends ? thou who art my slave, and whose duty it is to 
follow me with thy wife and thy entire family ? Know that the 
sensitive soul of man dwells in his ears: on hearing good 
things, it fills the body with delight, but boils with wrath when 
it hears the contrary. As, when thou didst good deeds and 
madest good offers to me, thou canst not boast of having sur¬ 
passed the king in generosity—so now, when thou hast turned 
round and become impudent, the punishment inflicted on thee 
shall not be the full measure of thy deserts, but something less. 
For thyself and for thy four sons, the hospitality which I 
received from thee shall serve as protection. But for that one 
son whom thou especially wishest to keep in safety, the forfeit 
of his life shall be thy penalty.” He forthwith directed that 
the son of Pythius should be put to death, and his body 
severed in twain ; of which one-half was to be fixed on the 
right-hand, the other on the left-hand, of the road along which 
the army was to pass. 1 

1 The incident respecting Pythius is in Herodot. vii. 27, 28, 38, 39. 
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A tale essentially similar, yet rather less revolting, has been 
already recounted respecting Darius, when undertaking his 
expedition against Scythia. Both tales illustrate the intense 
force of sentiment with which the Persian kings regarded the 
obligation of universal personal service, when they were them¬ 
selves in the field. They seem to have measured their strength 
by the number of men whom they collected around them, with 
little or no reference to quality: and the very mention of 
exemption—the idea that a subject and a slave should seek to 
withdraw himself from a risk which the monarch was about to 
encounter—was an offence not to be pardoned. In this as in 
the other acts of Oriental kings, whether grateful, munificent 
or ferocious, we trace nothing but the despotic force of 
personal will, translating itself into act without any thought of 
consequences, and treating subjects with less consideration 
than an ordinary Greek master would have shown towards his 
slaves. 

From Sardis, the host of Xerxes directed its march to 
Abydos, first across Mysia and the river Kaikus—then through 
Atarneus, Karine, and the plain of Thebe. “They passed 
Adramyttium and Antandrus, and crossed the range of Ida, 
most part of which was on their left-hand, not without some 
loss from stormy weather and thunder. 1 From hence they 
reached Ilium and the river Skamander, the stream of which 
was drunk up, or probably in part trampled and rendered 
undrinkable, by the vast host of men and animals. In spite 
of the immortal interest which the Skamander derives from 
the Homeric poems, its magnitude is not such as to make this 
fact surprising. To the poems themselves even Xerxes did not 
disdain to pay tribute. He ascended the holj[ hill of Ilium,— 
reviewed the Pergamus where Priam was said to have lived 
and reigned,—sacrificed 1000 oxen to the patron goddess 
AthGnG,—and caused the Magian priests to make libations in 
honour of the heroes who had fallen on that venerated spot. 
He even condescended to inquire into the local details, 2 
abundantly supplied to visitors by the inhabitants of Ilium, of 
that great real or mythical war to which Grecian chronologers 
had hardly yet learned to assign a precise date. And doubt¬ 
less when he contemplated the narrow area of that Troy which 
all the Greeks confederated under Agamemnon had been 

I place no confidence In the estimate of the wealth 1 of Pythius; but in other 
respects, the story seems well entitled' to credits ■ ' 

L Hecodot. •vii. 42. 

2 Herodot. vii. 41. BtwifwttSl, wd iru6i)iv>or (ceiywv exsoTB, Seen', 
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unable for ten years to overcome, he could not but fancy that 
these same Greeks would fall an easy prey before his innumer¬ 
able host Another day’s march between Rhceteium, Ophry- 
neium and Dardanus on the left-hand, and the Teukrians of 
Gergis on the right-hand, brought him to Abydos, where, his 
two newly-constructed bridges over the Hellespont awaited 
him. 

On this transit from Asia into Europe Herodotus dwells with 
peculiar emphasis—and well he might do so, since when we 
consider the bridges, the invading number, the unmeasured 
hopes succeeded by no less unmeasured calamity—it will 
appear not only to have been the most, imposing event of his 
century, but to rank among the most imposing events of all 
history. He surrounds it with much dramatic circumstance, 
not only mentioning the marble throne erected for Xerxes on 
a hill near Abydos, from whence he surveyed both his masses 
of land-force covering the shore and his ships sailing and 
racing in the strait (a race in which the Phoenicians of Sidon 
surpassed the Greeks and all the other contingents)—but also 
superadding to this real fact a dialogue with. Axtabanus, 
intended to set forth the internal mind of Xerxes. He further 
quotes certain supposed exclamations of the Abydenes at the 
sight of his superhuman power. “Why (said one of these 
terror-stricken spectators l ), why dost thou, oh Zeus, under the 
shape of a Persian man and the name of Xerxes, thus bring 
together the whole human race for the ruin of Greece? It 
would have been easy for thee to accomplish that without so 
much ado.” Such emphatic ejaculations exhibit the strong 
feeling which Herodotus or his informants throw into the 
scene, though we cannot venture to apply to them the scrutiny 
of historical criticism. 

At the first moment of sunrise, so sacred in the mind of 
Orientals, 2 the passage was ordered to begin. The bridges 
were perfumed with frankincense and strewed with myrtle 
houghs, while Xerxes himself made libations into the sea with 
a golden censer, aud offered up prayers to Helios, that he 
might effect without hindrance his design of conquering 

1 Herodot. vii. 45, 53, 36. T J1 ZeO, ri 8)7 iwtlpl «i Si/tsvas Tlipop, teal 
oSnpa ivrl Aibr Eep(*a di/tevas, iv&trrerov vijv 'E WiSa irodja-ni, 

fiyuv ndvras dv’Jpt'xovy ; Kal yap &vm Tmrriuv iivv rot iroiUiv raura. 

3 Tacitus, Histor. iii. 24. “ Undique clamor, et orierrtem solem, ita in 

£yri& mos est, consalutavSre"— in Hs striking description of the night 
battle near Cremona between the Roman troops of Vitellius and Vespasian, 
and the rise of the sun while the combat was yet unfinished: compare also 
Quintus Cuxtius (iii. 3, 8, ,p. 41, ed. Muriel), 
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Europe even to its farthest extremity. Along with his libation 
he cast into the Hellespont the censer itself, with a golden 
bowl and a Persian scimitar—“I do not exactly know 1 (adds 
the historian) whether he threw them in as a gift to Helios, 
or as a mark of repentance and atonement to the Hellespont 
for the stripes which he had inflicted upon it.” Of the two 
bridges, that nearest to the Euxine was devoted to the military 
force—the other to the attendants, the baggage, and the beasts 
of burthen. The 10,000 Persians, called Immortals, all wear¬ 
ing garlands on their heads, were the first to pass over. Xerxes 
himself, with the remaining army, followed next, though in an 
order somewhat different from that which had been observed 
in quitting Sardis: the monarch having reached the European 
shore, saw his troops crossing the bridges after him “under 
the lash.” But in spite of the use of this sharp stimulus to 
accelerate progress, so vast were the numbers of his host, that 
they occupied no less than seven days and seven nights, with¬ 
out a moment of intermission, in the business of crossing over 
—a fact to be borne in mind presently, when we come to 
discuss the totals computed by Herodotus. 3 

Having thus cleared the strait, Xerxes directed his march 
along the Thracian Chersonese, to the isthmus whereby it is 
joined with Thrace, between the town of Kardia on his left- 
hand and the tomb of Hellfi on his right—the eponymous 
heroine of the strait. After passing this isthmus, he turned 
westward along the coast of the Gulf of Melas and the ^Egean 
Sea—crossing the river from which that Gulf derived its name, 
and even drinking its waters up (according to Herodotus) with 
the men and animals of his army. Having passed by the 
jflEolic city of .riEnus and the harbour called Stentoris, he 
reached the sea-coast and plain called Doriskus covering the 
rich delta near the mouth of the Hebrus. A fort had been 
built there and garrisoned by Darius. The spacious plain 
called by this same name reached far along the shore to Cape 
Serreium, and comprised in it the towns of SalS and Zone, 
possessions of the Samothracian Greeks planted on the 
territory once possessed by the Thracian Kikones on the 
mainland. Having been here joined by his fleet, which had 
doubled 8 the southernmost promontory of the Thracian 

1 Herodot. vii. 54. raDra oi« irptitfus tuucjrtmi, oSrt ti 'HAfp 
iyanffely kvttjk* li ri rihtyyos, 0 Srt «l fitrepiKiiffi of rbv 'EJVA+oToi'Toj' 
/WHrrtydSow'Ti, (tal 4wl rauriuy tV SiKaatrtw iSapivrp. 

B Herodot. vii. £5, £6. AUfili Si i <rrparbs abro 0 iv lirrk qpipyat Kal b> 

t 4 ebtppiyym, i\ivb<ras obtiva xpiptw. ■ 

8 Herodot. vii. ?8-w j Pliny, H. N, iv. 11. See some valuable remarks 
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Chersonese, he thought the situation convenient for a general 
review and enumeration both of his land and his naval force. 

Never probably in the history of mankind has there been 
brought together a body of men from regions so remote and 
so widely diverse, for one purpose and under one command, 
as those which were now assembled in Thrace near the mouth 
of the Hebrus. About the numerical total we cannot pretend 
to form any definite idea; about the variety of contingents 
there is no room for doubt. “What Asiatic nation was there 
(asks Herodotus, 1 whose conceptions of this expedition seem 
to outstrip his powers of language) that Xerxes did not bring 
against Greece ? ” Nor was it Asiatic nations alone, comprised 
within the Oxus, the Indus, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, the 
Levant, the iEgean and the Euxine: we must add to these 
also the Egyptians, the Ethiopians on the Nile south of Egypt, 
and the Libyans from the desert near KyrgnA Not all the 
expeditions, fabulous or historical, of which Herodotus had 
ever heard, appeared to him comparable to this of Xerxes, 
even for total number; much more in respect of variety of 
component elements. Forty-six different nations,® each with 
its distinct national costume, mode of aiming, and local 
leaders, formed the vast land-force. . Eight other nations 

•on the topography of Doriskus and the neighbourhood of the town still 
called Enos, in Grisebach, Reise dutch Rutnelien und nach Brussa, ch. 

vi. vol. i. p. 157-159 (Gottingen, 1841). He shows reason for believing 
that the indentation of the coast, marked on the map as the Gulf of ASnos, 
did not exist in ancient times, any more than it exists now. 

1 Herodot. vii. 20-21. 

a See the enumeration in Herodotus, vii. 61-96. In chapter 76, one 
name has dropped out of the text (see the note of Wesseling and Sohweig- 
hSuser), which, in addition to those specified under the head of the land- 
force, makes up exactly forty-six. It is from this source that Herodotus 
derives the boast which he puts into the mouth of the Athenians (ix, 27) 
respecting the battle of Marathon, in which theypretend to have vanquished 
forty-six nations—fflvea $£ /cal re/r/rej/J/cowa: though there is no 
reason for believing that so great a number of contingents were engaged 
with Datis at Marathon. 

Compare the boasts of Antiochus king of Syria (B.C. 192) about his 
immense Asiatic host brought across into Greece, as well as the con¬ 
temptuous comments of the Roman consul Quinctius (Livy, xxxv. 48-49). 
“Varia enim genera armorum, et multa nomina gentium inauditarum, 
Dahas.et Medos. et Cadusios, et Elymteos—Syros omnes esse: haud pattlo 
mancipiorum melius, propter servilia ingenta, quam tnilitum genus: ” and 
the sharp remark of the Arcadian envoy Antiochus (Xenophon, Hellen. 

vii. 1, 33). Quintus Curtins also has some rhetorical turns about the 
number of nations, whose names even were hardly known, tributary to the 
Persian empire {iii 4, 29; iv. 45, 9) “ignota etiara ipsi Dario gentium 
nomraa, &c. 
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furnished the fleet, on board of which Persians, Medes and 
Sakae served as armed soldiers or marines. The real leaders, 
both of the entire army and of all its various divisions, were 
native Persians of noble blood, who distributed the various 
native contingents into companies of thousands, hundreds, and 
lens. The forty-six nations composing the land-force were as. 
follows:—Persians, Medes, Kissians, Hyrlcanians, Assyrians, 
Baktrians, Sakte, Indians, Arians, Parthians, Chorasmians, 
Sogdians, Gandarians, Dadikoe, Kaspians, Sarangoe, Paktyes, 
Ulii, Myki, Parikanii, Arabians, Ethiopians in Asia and 
Ethiopians south of Egypt, Libyans, Paphlagonians, Ligyes, 
Matieni, Maryandyni, Syrians, Phrygians, Armenians, Lydians, 
Mysians, Thracians, Kabelians, Mares, IColchians, Alarodians, 
Saspeires, Sagartii. The eight nations who furnished the fleet 
were—Phoenicians (300 ships of war), Egyptians (200), Cypriots 
(150), Kilikians (100), Pamphylians (30), Lykians (50), Karians. 
(•jo), Ionic Greeks (too), Doric Greeks (30), ^Eolic Greeks 
(60), Hellespontic Greeks (too), Greeks from the islands in 
the AiCgean (17): in all 1207 triremes or ships of war with? 
three banks of oars. The descriptions of costumes and arms 
which we find in Herodotus are curious and varied. But it is. 
important to mention that no nation except the Lydians, 
Pamphylians, Cypriots and Karians (partially also the Egyptian' 
marines on shipboard) bore arms analogous to those of the- 
Greeks («. e. arms fit for steady conflict and sustained charge, 1 
—for hand combat in line as well as for defence of the person,-— 
but inconveniently heavy either in pursuit or in' flight). The 
other nations were armed with missile weapons,—light shields 
of wicker or leather, or no shields at all,—turbans or leather- 
caps instead of helmets,—swords and scythes. They were not 
properly equipped either for fighting in regular order or for 
resisting the line of spears and shields which the'Grecian 
hoplites brought to bear upon them. Their persons too were 
much less protected against wounds than those of the latter; 
some' of them indeed, as the Mysians and Libyans, did not' 
even carry spears, but only slaves with the end hardened in 
the fire. 8 A nomadic tribe of Persians, called Sagartii, to the 
number of 8000 horsemen, came armed only with a dagger 
and with the rope known in South America as the lasso, which 
they cast in the fight to entangle an antagonist. The 
^Ethiopians from the Upper Nile had their bodies painted 
half red and half white, wore the skins of lions and panthers, 

1 Herodot. vii. 89-93. * Herodot. vii. 6r-8i 
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and carried, besides the javelin, a long bow with arrows of 
reed, tipped with a point of sharp stone. 

It was at Doriskus that the fighting-men of the entire land- 
army were first numbered; for Herodotus expressly informs 
us that the various contingents had never been numbered 
separately, and avows his own ignorance of the amount of 
each. The means employed for numeration were remarkable. 
Ten thousand men were counted, 1 and packed together as 
closely as possible: a line was drawn, and a wall of enclosure 
built, around the space which they had occupied, into which 
all the army was directed to enter successively, so that the 
aggregate number of divisions, comprising 10,000 each, was 
thus ascertained. One hundred and seventy of these divisions 
were affirmed by the informants of Herodotus to have been 
thus numbered, constituting a total of 1,700,000 foot, besides 
3 o,ooo horse, many war-chariots from Libya and camels from 
Arabia, with a presumed total of 20,000 additional men. 2 
Such was the vast land-force of the Persian monarch: his 
naval equipments were of corresponding magnitude, com¬ 
prising not only the 1207 triremes 8 or war-ships of three banks 
•of oars, but also 3000 smaller vessels of war and transports. 
The crew of each trireme comprised 200 rowers, and thirty 
fighting-men, Persians or Sakai; that of each of the ac¬ 
companying vessels included eighty men, according to an 
-average which Herodotus supposes not far from the truth. 
If we sum up these items, the total numbers brought by Xerxes 
from Asia to the plain and to the coast of Doriskus would reach 
the astounding figure of 2,317,000 men. Nor is this all. In 
the farther march from Doriskus to Thermopylae, Xerxes 
pressed into his service men and ships from all the people 
whose territory he traversed; deriving from hence a reinforce¬ 
ment of 120 triremes with aggregate crews of 34,000 men, and 
of 300,000 new land-troops, so that the aggregate of his force 
when he appeared at Thermopylae was 2,640,000 men. To 
this we are to add, according to the conjecture of Herodotus, 
a number not at all inferior, as attendants, slaves, sutlers, crews 
of the provision-craft and ships of burthen, &c., so that the male 

1 The army which Darius had conducted against Scythia is said to have 
been counted by divisions of 10,000 each, but the process is not described 
in detail (Herodot. iv. 87). 

2 Herodot. vii. 60, 87, 184. This same rude mode of enumeration was 

employed by Darius Codomannus a century and a half afterwards, before 
be marched his army to the field of Issus. (Quintus Curtius, iii. 2, a, 
p. 24, Jlutzel.) ’ J 

4 Herodot, vii. 80-97. 
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persons accompanying the Persian king when he reached his 
first point of Grecian resistance amounted to 5,283,220! So 
stands the prodigious estimate of this army, the whole strength 
of the eastern world, in clear and express figures of Herodotus, 1 
who himself evidently supposes the number to have been even 
greater; for he conceives the number of “ camp-followers ” as 
not only equal to, but considerably larger than, that of fighting- 
men. We are to reckon, besides, the eunuchs, concubines, 
and female cooks, at whose number Herodotus does not 
pretend to guess; together with cattle, beasts of burthen, 
and Indian dogs, in indefinite multitude, increasing the 
consumption of the regular army. 

To admit this overwhelming total, or anything near to it, is 
obviously impossible: yet the disparaging remarks which it has 
drawn down upon Herodotus are noway merited. 2 He takes 
pains to distinguish that which informants told him, from that 
which he merely guessed. His description of the review at 
Doriskus is so detailed, that he had evidently conversed with 
persons who were present at it, and had learnt the separate 
totals promulgated by the enumerators—infantry, cavalry, and 
ships of war great and small. As to the number of triremes, 
his statement seems beneath the truth, as we may judge from 
the contemporary authority of AEschylus, who in the 1 Persse ’ 
gives the exact number of 1207 Persian ships as having fought 
at Salamis: but between Doriskus and Salamis, Herodotus 8 
has himself enumerated 647 ships as lost or destroyed, and only 
120 as added, No exaggeration therefore can well be sus¬ 
pected in this statement, which would imply about 276,000 as 

1 Herodot, vii. 185-186. iniyuv navra rh> ffipou a-rpaTiv Ik tvs ’Aodjjj. 
(vii. 157.) “Vires Orienlis et ultima secum Bactra ferens,” to use the 
language of Virgil about Antony at Aclium. 

8 Even Dahlmann, who has many good remarks in defence of Herodotus, 
hardly does him justice (Herodot, Aus seinem Buche sein Leben, ch, xjociv. 
p. 176). 

8 Only 120 ships of war are mentioned by Herodotus (vii. 185) as having 
joined afterwards from the seaports in Thrace. But 400 were destroyed, 
if not more, in the terrible storm on the coast of Magnesia (vii, 190); and' 
the squadron of 200 sail, detached by the Persians round Euboea, were also' 
all lost (viii. 7); besides forty-five taken or destroyed in the various sea- 
fights near Artemisium (vii. 194; viii. n). Other losses are also indicated) 
(viii. 14-16). 

As the statement of AJschyius for the number of the Persian triremes at 
Salamis appears well entitled to credit, we must suppose either that the 
number of Doriskus was greater than Herodotus has mentioned, or that a 
number greater than that which he has stated joined afterwards. 

See a good note of Amersfoordt, ad Demosthen. Orat de Symmoriis, 
p. 88 (Leyden, 1821), 
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the number of the crews, though there is here a confusion or 
omission in the narrative which we cannot clear up. But the 
aggregate of 3000 smaller ships, and still more that of 1,700,000 
infantry, are far less trustworthy. There would be little or no 
motive for the enumerators to be exact, and every motive for 
them to exaggerate—an immense nominal total would be no 
less pleasing to the army than to the monarch himself—so 
that the military total of land-force and ships’ crews, which 
Herodotus gives as 2,641,000 on the arrival at Thermopylae, 
may he dismissed as unwarranted and incredible. And the 
computation whereby he determines the amount of non¬ 
military persons present, as equal or more than equal to the 
military, is founded upon suppositions no way admissible. 
For though in a Grecian well-appointed army it was customary 
to reckon one light-armed soldier or attendant for every hoplite, 
no such estimate can be applied to the Persian host. A few 
grandees and leaders might be richly provided with attendants 
of various kinds, but the great mass of the army would have 
none at all. Indeed, it appears that the only way in which we 
can render the military total, which must at all events have 
been very great, consistent with the conditions of possible sub¬ 
sistence, is by supposing a comparative absence of attendants, 
and by adverting to the fact of the small consumption, and 
habitual patience as to hardship, of Orientals in all ages. An 
Asiatic soldier will at this day make his campaign upon scanty 
fare, and under privations which would be intolerable to an 
European. 1 And while we thus diminish the probable con¬ 
sumption, _ we have to consider that never in any case of 
ancient history had so much previous pains been taken to 
accumulate supplies on the line of march: in addition to 

1 See on this point Volney, Travels in Egypt and Syria, ch. xxiv, 
volu. pp. 70, 71; ch. wadi. p. 367 j and eh. xxxix. p. 435 (Engl, transl.). 

Kipneir, Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, p. 22-23. 
Bernier, who followed the inarch of Aurungzebe from Delhi, in 1665, 
says that some estimated the number of persons in the camp at 300,000, 
others at different totals, but that no one knew, nor had they ever been 
counted. He says, ‘ ( You are no doubt at a loss to conceive how so vast 
a number both of men and animals can be maintained in the field. The 
best solution of the difficulty will be found in the temperance and simple 
diet of the Indians. 5 ’ (Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, translated 
by Brock, vol. ii. App. p. 118.) 

So also Petit de la Croix says, about the enormous host of Genghis-Khan, 

« homines sont si sobres, qu’ils s’accommodent de toutes sortes 
d ahmens,*’ 

That author seems to estimate the largest army of Genghis at 700.000 
men. (Histoire de Genghis, liv. ii. ch* vE p. 193.) 
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which, the cities in Thrace were required to furnish such an 
amount of provisions when the army passed by, as almost 
brought them to ruin. Herodotus himself expresses his 
surprise how provisions could have been provided for so vast 
a multitude, and were we to admit his estimate literally, the 
difficulty would be magnified into an impossibility. Weighing 
the circumstances of the case well, and considering that this 
army was the result of a maximum of effort throughout the 
vast empire,—that a great numerical total was the thing chiefly 
demanded,—and that prayers for exemption were regarded by 
the Great King as a capital offence—and that provisions had 
been collected for three years before along the line of march— 
we may well believe that the numbers of Xerxes were greater 
than were ever assembled in ancient times, or perhaps at any- 
known epoch of history. But it would be rash to pretend to 
guess at any positive number, in the entire absence of ascer¬ 
tained data. When we learn from Thucydidfis that he found 
it impossible to find out the exact numbers of the small armies 
of Greeks who fought at Mantineia , 1 we shall not be ashamed 
to avow our inability to count the Asiatic multitudes at 
Doriskus. We may remark, however, that, in spite of the 
reinforcements received afterwards in Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, it may be doubted whether the aggregate total ever 
afterwards increased. For Herodotus takes no account of 
desertions, which yet must have been very numerous, in a 
host disorderly, heterogeneous, without any interest in the 

1 Thucyd. v. 68. Xenophon calls the host of Xerxes innumerable — 
&mp!$/iijroy aTpmiiv (Anabas. iii, a, 13), 

It seems noL to be considered necessary for a Turkish minister to know 
the number of an assembled Turkish army. In the war between the 
Russians and Turks in 1770, when the Turkish army was encamped at 
Babadag near the Balkan, Baron de Tott tell us, “ Le Visir me demands, 
un jour fori s&rieusement si l’arm£e Ottomane etoit nombreuse. C’est 4 
vous que je m’adresserois, lui dls-je, si j’itais curieux de le savoir. Je 
l’ignore, me repondit-il. Si vous Plgnorez, comment pourrois-je en Stre 
instruit ? En Hsant la Gasette de Vienne, me rfpHqua-t-tt.. Je restai 
confondu.” 

The Duke of Ragusa (in his Voyage en Ilongrie, Turquie, &c.), after 
mentioning the prodigiously exaggerated statements current about the 
numbers slain in the suppressed insurrection of the Janissaries at Con¬ 
stantinople in 1826, observes, “ On a dit et r£p£t£, que leur nombre s’£toit 
£lev£ 4 twit ou dix mille, et cette opinion s’est accr£dit£e (it was_ really 
about 500). Mais les Orientaux en g£n£ral, et les Turcs en particulier, 
n’ont aucune id£e des nombres: ils les emploient sans exactitude, et i!s 
sont par caracl£re port£s 4 l’exogiration. D’un autre c6t£, le gouyerae- 
ment a d£i favoriser cette opinion populate, pour frapper l’imogfnation et 
inspirer uoe plus mrandc terreur,”' (vol. ii. p. 37.) ' 
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enterprise; and wherein the numbers of each separate con¬ 
tingent were unknown. 

Ktfisias gives the total of the host at 800,000 men, and 1000 
triremes, independent of the war-chariots: if he counts the 
crews of the triremes apart from the 800,000 men (as seems 
probable), the total will then be considerably above a million. 
riElian assigns an aggregate of 700,000 men: Diodorus 1 * 
appears to follow partly Herodotus, partly other authorities. 
None of these witnesses enable us to correct Herodotus, in a 
case where we are obliged to disbelieve him. He is in some 
sort an original witness, having evidently conversed with 
persons actually present at the muster of Doriskus, giving us 
their belief as to the numbers, together with the computation, 
true or false, circulated among them by authority. Moreover, 
the contemporary /Eschylus, while agreeing with him exactly 
as to the number of triremes, gives no specific figure as to the 
land-force, but conveys to us in his ‘ Persse’ a general senti¬ 
ment of vast number, which may seem in keeping with the 
largest statement of Herodotus: the Persian empire is drained 
of men—the women of Susa are left without husbands and 
brothers—the Baktrian territory has not been allowed to retain 
even its old men. 3 The terror-striking effect of this crowd 


1 Ktgsias, Persica, c. 2a, 23 ; /Elian, V. H. xiii. 3 j Diodorus, xi. 2-11. 

Respecting the various numerical statements in this case, see the note of 
Bos ad Cornel. Nepot. Themistocl. c. 2, p. 75, 76. 

The Samian poet Chcerilus, a few years younger than Herodotus, and 
contemporary with Thucydides, composed an epic poem on the expedition 
of Xerxes against Greece. Two or three short fragments of it tire all that 
is preserved: he enumerated all the separate nations who furnished con¬ 
tingents to Xerxes, and we find not only the Sakce, but also the Solymi 
(apparently the Jews, and so construed by Josephus) among them. See 
Fragments, in. and iv. in Nceke’s edition of Chcerilus, p. 121-134. Josephus 
cont. Apion. p. 454, ed, Hnvercamp. 

3 /Eschylus, Pers. 14-124, 722-737. Heeren (in his learned work on 
the commerce of the ancient world, Uber den Yerkehr der alten Welt, 
part 1, sect. 1, pp. 162, 558, 3rd edition) conceives that Herodotus had 
seen the actual muster-roll, made by Persian authority, of the army at 
Doriskus. I cannot think this at all probable: it is much more reasonable 
to believe that all his information was derived from Greeks who had 
accompanied the expedition. He must have seen and conversed with 
many such. The Persian royal scribes or secretaries accompanied the 
King, and took note of any particular fact or person who roifjht happen to 
strike his attention (Herodot. vii. 100; viii. go), or to exhibit remarkable 
courage. They seem to have been specially attached to the person of the 
king as ministers to his curiosity and amusement, rather than keepers of 
authentic and continuous records. 

Heeren is disposed to accept the numerical totals, given by Herodotus as 
to the army of Xerxes, much too easily, in mv judgement; nor is he correct 
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was probably quite as great as if its numbers had really 
corresponded to the ideas of Herodotus. 

After the numeration had taken place, Xerxes passed in his 
chariot by each of the several contingents, observed their equip¬ 
ment, and put questions to which the royal scribes noted down 
the answers. He then embarked on board a Sidonian trireme 
(which had been already fitted up with a gilt tent), and sailed 
along the prows of his immense fleet, moored in line about 400 
feet from the shore, and every vessel completely manned for 
action. Such a spectacle was well calculated to rouse emotions 
of arrogant confidence. It was in this spirit that he sent forth¬ 
with for Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta, who was among 
his auxiliaries—to ask whether resistance on the part of the 
Greeks, to such a force, was even conceivable. The conversa¬ 
tion between them, dramatically given by Herodotus, is one of 
the most impressive manifestations of sentiment in the Greek 
language. 1 Demaratus assures him that the Spartans most 

in supposing that the contingents of the Persian army marched with their 
wives and families (p. 557-559). 

1 When Herodotus specifies his informants (it is much to be regretted 
that he does not specify them oftener) they seem to be frequently Greeks, 
such as Dikceus the Athenian exile, Thersander of Orchomenus in Bceotia, 
Archiasof Sparta, &c. (iii. 55; viii. 65 ; ix. 16). He mentions the Spartan 
king Demaratus often, and usually under circumstances both of dignity and 
dramatic interest: it is highly probable that he may have conversed with 
that prince himself, or with his descendants, who remained settled for a 
long time in Teuthrania, near the Aeolic coast of Asia Minor (Xenoph. 
Hellenica, iii. 1, 6), and he may thus have heard of representations offered 
by the exiled Spartan king to Xerxes. Nevertheless the remarks made by 
Hoffmeister, on the speeches ascribed to Demaratus, by Herodotus, are 
well-deserving of attention (Sittlich-religifise Lebensansicht des Herodotus, 
p. 118). 

“ Herodotus always brings into connexion with insolent kings some man 
or other through whom he gives utterance to his own lessons of wisdom. 
To Croesus, at the summit of his glory, comes the wise Solon: Croesus 
himself, reformed by his captivity, performs the same part towards Cyrus 
and Kambyses: Darius, as a prudent and honest man, does not require any 
such counsellor; but Xerxes in his pride has the sententious Artabanus 
and the sagacious Demaratus attached to himj while Amasis king of 
Egypt is employed to transmit judicious counsel to Polykratfa, the despot 
of Samos. Since all these men speak one and the same language, it appears 
certain that they are introduced by Herodotus merely as spokesmen for his 
own criticisms on the behaviour and character of the various monarchs— 
criticisms which are nothing more than general maxims, moral and religious, 
brought out by Solon, Crcesus, or Artabanus, on occasion of particular 
events. The speeches interwoven by Herodotus have, in the main, not 
the same purpose as those of Tacitus—to make the reader more intimately 
acquainted with the existing posture of affairs or with the character of 
the avents—but a different purpose quite foreign to history! they embody 
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certainly, and the Dorians of Peloponnesus probably, will 
resist him to the death, be the difference of numbers what it may. 
Xerxes receives the statement with derision, but exhibits no 
feeling of displeasure : an honourable contrast to the treatment 
of Charidemus, a century and a half afterwards, by the last 
monarch of Persia. 1 

After the completion of the review, Xerxes with the army 
pursued his march westward, in three divisions and along three 
different lines of road, through the territories of seven distinct 
tribes of Thracians, interspersed with Grecian maritime colonies. 
All was still within his own empire, and he took reinforcements 
from each as he passed: the Thracian Satraa were preserved 
from this levy by their unassailable seats amidst the woods and 
snows of Rhodope. The islands of Samothrace and Thasus, 
with their subject towns on the mainland—and the Grecian 
colonies Dikma, 2 Maroneia, and Abdfira—were successively laid 
under contribution for contingents of ships or men. What was 
still more ruinous—they were constrained to provide a day's 
meal for the immense host as it passed: on the day of his pas¬ 
sage the Great King was their guest. Orders had been trans¬ 
mitted for this purpose long beforehand, and for many months 
the citizens had been assiduously employed in collecting food 
for the army, as well as delicacies for the monarch—in grinding 
flour of wheat and barley, fattening cattle, keeping up birds and 
fowls ; together with a decent display of gold and silver plate 
for the regal dinner. A superb tent was erected for Xerxes and 
his immediate companions, while the army received their 

in the narrative his own personal convictions respecting human life and the 
divine government.” 

This last opinion of Hoffmeister is to a great degree true, but is rather 
too absolutely delivered. 

1 Herodot. vii. 101-104. How inferior is the scene between Darius and 
Charidemus, in Quintus Curtius ! (iii. 2, 9-19, p. 20, ed. Mutzel.) 

Herodotus takes up substantially the same vein of sentiment and the 
same antithesis as that which runs through the Persse of riischylus; but he 
handles it like a social philosopher, with a strong perception of the real 
causes of Grecian superiority. 

It is not improbable that the skeleton of the conversation between Xerxes 
and Demaratus was a reality, heard by Herodotus from Demaratus himself 
or from his sons_; for the extreme specialty with which the Lacedemonian 
exile confines his praise to the Spartans and Dorians, not including the 
other Greeks, hardly represents the feeling of Herodotus himself. 

The minuteness of the narrative which Herodotus gives respecting the 
deposition and family circumstances of Demaratus (vi. 63 scq .), and his 
view of the death of XJeomenes as an atonement to that prince for injury 
done, may seem derived from family information (vi. 84). 

2 Herodot. vii. loq, m, 118. 
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rations in the open region around: on commencing the march' 
next morning, the tent with all its rich contents was plun¬ 
dered, and nothing restored to those who had furnished it. 
Of course so prodigious a host, which had occupied seven days 
and seven nights in crossing the double Hellesponline bridge, 
must also have been for many days on its march through the 
territory, and therefore at the charge, of each one among the 
cities, so that the cost brought them to the brink of ruin, and 
even in some cases drove them to abandon house and home. 
The cost incurred by the city of Thasus, on account of their 
possessions of the mainland, for this purpose was no less than 
400 talents 1 (*= j £ q 2 ,& oo ): while at Abdera, the witty Mega- 
kreon recommended to his countrymen to go in a body to the 
temples and thank the gods, because Xerxes was pleased to be 
satisfied with one meal in the day. Had the monarch required 
breakfast as well as dinner, the Abderites must have been 
reduced to the alternative either of exile or of utter destitution. 2 
A stream called Lissus, which seems to have been of no great 
importance, is said to have been drunk up by the army, together 
with a lake of some magnitude neai Pistyrns. 3 

Through the territory of the Edonian Thracians and the 
Fierians, between Pangscus and the sea, Xerxes and his army 
reached the river Strymon at the important station called 
Ennea Hodoi or Nine-Roads, afterwards memorable by the foun¬ 
dation of Amphipolis. Bridges had been already thrown over 
the river, to which the Magian priests rendered solemn honours 
by sacrificing white horses and throwing them into the stream. 
Moreover, the religious feelings of Xerxes were not satisfied 
without the more precious sacrifices often resorted to by the 
Persians. He here buried alive nine native youths and nine 
maidens, in compliment to Nine-Roads, the name of the spot: 4 

1 This sum of 400 talents was equivalent to the entire annual tribute 
charged in the Persian king’s rent-roll, upon the satrapy comprising the 
western and southern coast of Asia Minor, wherein were included all the 
Ionic and /Eolic Greeks, besides Lykians, Pamphylians, &c. (Herodot, 
hi. 90). 

8 Herodot. vii, 11S-120. He gives (vii. 187) the computation of tho 
quantity of com which would have been required for daily consumption, 
assuming the immense numbers as he conjectures them, ana reckoning one 
choenix of wheat for each man’s daily consumption (= jth of a medimnus). 
It is unnecessary to examine a computation founded on such inadmissible data. 

8 Herodot. vii. 108, 109. 

4 Ilerodot. vii. 114. He pronounces this savage practice to be specially 
Persian. The old and cruel Persian queen Amestris, wife of Xerxes, 
sought to prolong her own life by burying alive fourteen victims, children 
of illustrious men, as offerings to the subterranean god. 
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he also left, under the care of the Paeonians of Siris, the sacred 
chariot of Zeus, which had been brought from the seat of 
empire, but which doubtless was found inconvenient on the 
line of march. Prom the Strymon he marched forward along 
the Strymonic Gulf, passing through the territory of the 
Bisaltse near the Greek colonies of Argilus and Stageirus, until 
he came to the Greek town of Akanthus, hard by the isthmus 
of Athos which had been recently cut through. The fierce 
king of the Bisaltce 1 refused submission to Xerxes, fled to 
Rhodope for safety, and forbade his six sons to join the 
Persian host. Unhappily for themselves, they nevertheless 
did so, and when they came back he caused all of them to be 
blinded. 

All the Greek cities which Xerxes had passed by, obeyed 
his orders with sufficient readiness, and probably few doubted 
the ultimate success of so prodigious an armament. But the 
inhabitants of Akanthus had been eminent for their zeal and 
exertions in the cutting of the canal, and had probably made 
considerable profits during the operation: Xerxes now repaid 
their zeal by contracting with them the tie of hospitality, 
accompanied with praise and presents; though he does not 
seem to have exempted them from the charge of maintaining 
the army while in their territory. He here separated himself 
from his fleet, which was directed to sail through the canal of 
Athos, to double the two south-western capes of the Chalkidic 
peninsula, to enter the Thermaic Gulf, and to await his arrival 
at Therma. The fleet in its course gathered additional troops 
from the Greek towns in the two peninsulas of Sithohia and 
Pallfirve, as well as on the eastern side of the Thermaic Gulf,' 
in the region called Krusis or Krosssea, on the continental side 
of the isthmus of Pall&nS. These Greek towns were numerous, 
but of little individual importance. Near Therma (Salonichi) 
in Mygdonia, in the interior of the Gulf and eastward of the 
mouth of the Axius, the fleet awaited the arrival of Xerxes by 
land from Akanthus. He seems to have had a difficult march, 
and to have taken a route considerably inland, through Pamnia 
and Krestdnia—a wild, woody, and untrodden country, where his 
baggage-camels were set upon by lions, and where there were 
also wild bulls of prodigious size and fierceness. At length he. 
rejoined his fleet at Therma, and stretched his army throughout 
Mygdonia, the ancient Pieria, and Bottiasis, as far as the mouth 
of the Haliakmfin, 2 . 

Xerxes had now arrived within sight of Mount Olympus, the 
1 Herodot. viii. 116. 8 Herodot. vii. 122-127. 
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northern boundary of what was properly called Hellas; after a 
march through nothing but subject territory, with magazines 
laid up beforehand for the subsistence of his army—with 
additional contingents levied in his course—and probably with 
Thracian volunteers joining him in the hopes of plunder. 
The road along which he had marched was still shown with 
solemn reverence by the Thracians, and protected both from 
intruders and from tillage, even in the days of Herodotus. 1 
The Macedonian princes, the last of his western tributaries, in 
whose territory he now found himself—together with the Thes¬ 
salian Aleuadte—undertook to conduct him farther. Nor did 
the task as yet appear difficult: what steps the Greeks were 
taking to oppose him, shall be related in the coming chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

PROCEEDINGS IN GREECE FROM THE BATTLE OF MARATHON 
TO THE TIME OF TIIE BATTLE OF THERMOPYLAE 

Our information respecting the affairs of Greece immediately 
after the repulse of the Persians from Marathon, is very scanty. 

KleomenSs and Leotychides, the two kings of Sparta (the 
former belonging to the elder or Eurystheneid, the latter to 
the younger or the Prokleid, race), had conspired for the 
purpose of dethroning the former Prokleid king Demaratus: 
and Kleomenfis had even gone so far as to tamper with the 
Delphian priestess for this purpose. His manoeuvre being 
betrayed shortly afterwards, he was so alarmed at the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Spartans, that he retired into Thessaly, and 
from thence into Arcadia, where he employed the powerful 
influence of his regal character and heroic lineage to arm the 
Arcadian people against his country. The Spartans, 'alarmed 
in their turn, voluntarily invited him back with a promise of 
amnesty. But his renewed lease did not last long. His 
habitual violence of character became aggravated into decided 
insanity, insomuch that he struck with his stick whomsoever 
he jnet; and his relatives were farced to confine him in chains 
under a Helot sentinel. By severe menaces, he one day con¬ 
strained this man to give him his sword,, with which he 
mangled himself dreadfully and perished," So shocking a death 
was certain to receive a religious interpretation: yet which, 

1 Herodofc vii. ri§, , 
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among the misdeeds of his life, had drawn down upon him the 
divine wrath, was a point difficult to determine. Most of the 
Greeks imputed it to the sin of his having corrupted the 
Pythian priestess. 1 But the Athenians and Argeians were 
each disposed to an hypothesis of their own—the former 
believed that the gods had thus punished the Spartan king for 
having cut timber in the sacred grove of Eleusis—the latter 
recognised the avenging hand of the hero Argus, whose grove 
Kleomenes had burnt, along with so many suppliant warriors 
who had taken sanctuary in it. Without pronouncing between 
these different suppositions, Herodotus contents himself with 
expressing his opinion that the miserable death of Kleomenes 
was an atonement for his conduct to Demaratus. But what 
surprises us most is, to hear that the Spartans, usually more 
disposed than other Greeks to refer every striking phenomenon 
to divine agency, recognised on this occasion nothing but a 
vulgar physical cause: Kleomenes had gone mad (they affirmed) 
through habits of intoxication, learnt from some Scythian 
envoys who had come to Sparta. 2 

The death of Kleomenes, and the discredit thrown on his 
character, emboldened the jEginetans to prefer a complaint at 
Sparta respecting their ten hostages, whom Kleomengs and 
Leotychides had taken away from the island, a little before 
the invasion of Attica by the Persians under Datis, and de¬ 
posited at Athens as guarantee to the Athenians against 
aggression from vEgina at that critical moment. Leotychides 
was the surviving auxiliary of Kleomenes in the requisition of 
these hostages,. and against him the rEginetans complained. 
Though the proceeding ■ was one unquestionably beneficial to 
the general cause of Greece,® yet such was the actual dis¬ 
pleasure of the Lacediemonians against the deceased king and 
his acts, that the survivor Leotychid&s was brought to a public 
trial, and condemned to be delivered up as prisoner in atone¬ 
ment to the ^Eginetans. The latter were about to carry away 
their prisoner, when a dignified Spartan named Theasid£s, 
pointed out to them the danger which they were incurring by 
such an indignity against the regal person. The Spartans (he 
■observed) had passed sentence under feelings of temporary 
wrath, which would probably be exchanged for sympathy if 
they saw the sentence executed. 

Accordingly the HLginetans contented themselves with stipu- 

1 Herodot. vi. 74, 75. a Herodot. vi. 84, 

* Herodot. vi. 61 . KAto/idvta, 46vra Ip rjj Al-ylpp, '/£«1 icoipit rjj 'EAAdii 
iyaSd vpootpyatfpevov, &c. 
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lating that Leotychides should accompany them to Athens 
and redemand their hostages detained there, The Athenians 
refused to give up the hostages, in spite of the emphatic terms 
in which the Spartan king set forth the sacred obligation of 
restoring a deposit. 1 They justified the refusal in part by 
saying that the deposit had been lodged by the two kings 
jointly, and could not be surrendered to one of them alone. 
But they probably recollected that the hostages were placed 
with them less as a deposit than as a security against Aigmetan 
hostility—which security they were not disposed to forego. 

Leotychides having been obliged to retire without success, 
the Atginetans resolved to adopt measures of retaliation for 
themselves. They waited for the period of a solemn festival 
celebrated every fifth year at Sunium; on which occasion a 
ship, peculiarly equipped and carrying some of the leading 
Athenians as Theors or sacred envoys, sailed thither from 
Athens. This ship they found means to capture, and carried 
all on board prisoners to Atgina. Whether an exchange took 
place, or whether the prisoners and hostages on both sides 
were put to death, we do not know. But the consequence of 
their proceeding was an active and decided war between' 
Athens and Aigina, 2 beginning seemingly about 488 or 487 b.c., 
and lasting until 481 B.c., the year preceding the invasion of 
Xerxes. 

An AEginetan citizen named Nikodromus took advantage of 
this war to further a plot against the government of the island. 
Having been before banished (as he thought unjustly), he now 
organised a revolt of the people against the ruling oligarchy, 
concerting .with the Athenians a simultaneous invasion in 
support of his plan. Accordingly on the appointed day he 
rose with his partisans in arms and took possession of the Old 
Town—a strong post which had been superseded in course of 

1 Herodot. vi. 85 j compare vi. 49-73, and chap, xxxvi. of this History. 

B Herodot. vi. 87, 88. 

Instead of 7 /p •yb.p Si/ to! vi ’Afljjraloiin jrevr^pTji for! Hovvlip (vi. 87), I 
follow the reading, proposed by Schomann and sanctioned by Boeckh— 
trevroTTipls, It is hardly conceivable that the Athenians at that time 
should have had any ships with five hanks of oars (irwrifynp): moreover, 
apart from this objection, the word iwrfipijj makes considerable embarrass¬ 
ment in the sentence : see Boeckh, Urkunden fiber das Attische Seewesen, 
chap. vii. pp. 75, 76. 

The elder Dionysius of Syracuse is said to have been the first Greek who 
constructed a-evrfipais or' quinquereme ships (Diodor. xiv. 40, 41). 

There were many distinct pentaSterides, or solemnities celebrated every 
fifth year, included among the religious customs of Athens ) see Aristoteles 
—noAir. Fravm. xxvii. ed, Neumann; Pollux, viii., 187, 
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time by the more modern city on the sea-shore, less protected 
though more convenient 1 * 3 But no Athenians appeared, and 
without them he was unable to maintain his footing. He was 
obliged to make his escape from the island, after witnessing 
the complete defeat of his partisans; a large body of whom, 
seven hundred in number, fell into the hands of the govern¬ 
ment, and were led out for execution. One man alone among 
these prisoners burst his chains, fled to the sanctuary of 
Demfiter Thesmophorus, and was fortunate enough to seize 
the handle of the door before he was overtaken. In spite of 
every effort to drag him away by force, he clung to it with 
convulsive grasp. His pursuers did not venture to put him to 
death in such a position, but they severed the hands from the 
body and then executed him, leaving the hands still hanging to 
and grasping - the door-handle, where they seem to have long 
remained without being taken off. Destruction of the seven 
hundred prisoners does not seem to have drawn down upon 
the Aiginetan oligarchy either vengeance from the gods or 
censure from their contemporaries. But the violation of 
sanctuary, in the case of that one unfortunate man whose 
hands were cut off, was a crime which the goddess Dimeter 
never forgave. More than fifty years afterwards, in the first 
year of the Peloponnesian war, the Aiginetans, having been 
previously conquered by Athens, were finally expelled from 
their island: such expulsion was the divine' judgement upon 
them for this ancient impiety, which half a century of continued 
expiatory sacrifice had not been sufficient to wipe out.® 

1 See Thncyd. J. 8. 

The acropolis at Athens, having been the primitive city inhabited, bore 
the name of The City even in the time of Thucydides (ii. ij), at a time when 
Athens and Peineus covered so large a region around and near it. 

a Herodot vi. 9t. X^pes Si iceiveu IpweipvKvTat Itruv roltn bnmnurr^ptn. 
The word ueipa 1 for hceivai, “ those hands,” appears so little suitable in 
this phrase, that I rather imagine the real reading to have been tccival (the 
Ionic dialect for «*i-ol), “the hands with nothing attached to them:” 
compare a phrase not very unlike, Homer, Iliad, iii 376, iMtvit Si rpu<j«£Xeia 
8p* itri rero, &c. 

Compare the narrative of the arrest of the Spartan king Pausanias, and 
of the manner in which he was treated when in sanctuary at the temple of 
AthfinS Chalkicckos (Thucyd. i. 134). 

3 ITerodot. vi. 9*. *A)r4 roirov Si sol &yo$ {T(pl lylvero, rb litBbtracrBai 

able oTof ye lyivomo iviy-p-^avthfievot, AitV ctpStirrav imeariiires vplrepov lit 
T?ji Vetrov ij ctpt tXemv yevlaBai t{)v Beit, 

Compare Thucyd. ii, 37 about the final expulsion from jEgina. The 
Lacedemonians assigned to these expelled Aiginetans a new anode in the 
territory 0 f Thyrea, on the eastern coast of Peloponnesus, where they were 
attacked, taken prisoners, and put to death by the Athenians, in the eighth 
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The Athenians who were to have assisted Nikodromus 
arrived at iEgina one day too late. Their proceedings had 
been delayed by the necessity of borrowing twenty triremes 
from the Corinthians, in addition to fifty of their own: with 
these seventy sail they defeated the jEginetans, who met them 
with a fleet of equal number—and then landed on the island. 
The Aiginetans solicited aid from Argos, but that city was 
either too much displeased with them, or too much exhausted 
by the defeat sustained from the Spartan Kleomenes, to grant 
it. Nevertheless, one thousand Aigeian volunteers, under a 
distinguished champion of the pentathlon named Eurybates, 
came to their assistance, and a vigorous war was carried on, 
with varying success, against the Athenian armament. 

At sea, the Athenians sustained a defeat, being attacked at 
a moment when their fleet was in disorder, so that they lost 
four ships with their crews: on land they were more successful, 
and few of the Argeian volunteers survived to return home. 
The general of the latter, Eurybates, confiding in bis great 
personal strength and skill, challenged the best of the Athenian 
warriors to single combat. He slew three of them in succes¬ 
sion, but the arm of the fourth, S6phan6s of Dekeleia, was 
victorious, and proved fatal to him. 1 At length the invaders 
were obliged to leave the island without any decisive result, 
and the war seems to have been prosecuted by frequent 
descents and privateering on both sides—in which Nikodromus 
and the ASginetan exiles; planted by Athens on the coast of 
Attica near Sunium, took an active part j 2 the advantage on 
the whole being on the side of Athens. 

The general course of this war, and especially the failure of 
the enterprise concerted with Nikodromus in consequence of 
delay in borrowing ships from Corinth, were well calculated to 

year of the war (Thucyd, iv. 57). Now Herodotus, while he mentions the 
expulsion, does not allude to their subsequent and still more calamitous 
fate. Had he known the fact, he could hardly have felled to notice it, as 
a further consummation of the diviue judgement. We may reasonably 
presume ignorance in this case, which would tend to support the opinion 
thrown out in a preceding chapter (c. xxxiii.) respecting the date of 
composition of his history—in the earliest years of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

1 Herodot. ix. 75. 

8 Herodot. vi. 90, 91, 92,93. Thucyd. i. 41. About Sdphanls, compare 
h* 75 - *' . 

How much damage was done by such a privateering war, between 
countries so near as rEgina and Attica, may he seen by the more detailed 
description of a later war of the same kind in 388 b.c. (Xenophon, 
Hellenic, v. 1). 
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impress upon the Athenians the necessity of enlarging their 
naval force. And it is from the present time that we trace 
among them the first growth of that decided tendency towards 
maritime activity, which coincided so happily with the ex¬ 
pansion of their democracy, and opened a new phase in 
Grecian history, as well as a new career for themselves. 

The exciting effect produced upon them by the repulse of 
the Persians at Marathon has been dwelt upon in a preceding 
chapter. Miltiades, the victor in that field, having been 
removed from the scene under circumstances already described, 
Aristeides and Themistokles became the chief men at Athens: 
and the former was chosen archon during the succeeding year. 
His exemplary uprightness in magisterial functions ensured to 
him lofty esteem from the general public, not without a certain 
proportion of active enemies, some of them sufferers by his 
justice. These enemies naturally became partisans of his rival 
Themistokles, who had all the talents necessary for bringing them 
into co-operation. The rivalry between the two chiefs became 
so bitter and menacing, that even Aristeides himself is reported 
to have said, “If the Athenians were wise they would cast both 
of us into the barathrum.” Under such circumstances it is not 
too much to say that the peace of the country was preserved 
mainly by the institution called Ostracism, the true character 
of which I have already explained. After three or four years 
of continued political rivalry, the two chiefs appealed to a vote 
of ostracism, and Aristeides was banished. 

Of the particular points on which their rivalry turned, we 
are unfortunately little informed. But it is highly probable 
that one of them was, the important change of policy above 
alluded to—the conversion of Athens from a land-power into a 
sea-power,—the development of this new and stirring element 
in the minds of the people. By all authorities, this change of 
policy is ascribed principally and specially to Themistokles. 1 
On that account, if for no other reason, Aristeides would 
probably be found opposed to it: but it was moreover a 
change not in harmony with that old-fashioned Hellenism, 
undisturbed uniformity of life, and narrow range of active duty 
and experience—which Aristeides seems to have approved in 
common with the subsequent philosophers. The seaman was 
naturally more of a wanderer and cosmopolite than the heavy¬ 
armed soldier: the modern Greek seaman even at this moment 
is so to a remarkable degree, distinguished for the variety of 


1 Plutarch, Themist, c. 10, 
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his ideas, and the quickness of his intelligence. 1 The land- 
service was a type of steadiness and inflexible ranks, the sea- 
service that of mutability and adventure. Such was the idea 
strongly entertained by Plato and other philosophers: 2 though 
we may remark that they do not render justice to the Athenian 
seaman. His training was far more perfect and laborious, 
and his habits of obedience far more complete, 3 than that 
of the Athenian hoplite or horseman: a training beginning 
with Themistokles, and reaching its full perfection about the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 

In recommending extraordinary efforts to create a navy as 

1 See Mr. Galt’s interesting account of the Hydriot sailors; Voyages and 
Ttavels in the Mediterranean, p. 376-378 (London, 1802). 

“ The city of Hydra originated in a small colony of boatmen belonging 
to the Morea, who took refuge in the island from the tyranny of the Turks. 
About forty yeais ago they had multiplied to a considerable number, their 
little village began to assume the appearance of a town, and they bad 
cargoes that went as far as Constantinople. In their mercantile transactions, 
the Hydriots acquired the reputation of greater integrity than the other 
Greeks, ns well as of being the most intrepid navigators in the Archipelago; 
and they were of course regularly preferred. Their industry and honesty 
obtained its reward. The islands of Spezzia, Paros, Myconi, and Ipsara, 
resemble Hydra in their institutions, and possess the same chaiacter for 
commercial activity. In paying their sailors, Hydra and its sister islands 
have a peculiar custom. "Hie whole amount of the freight is considered as 
a common stock, from which the charges of victualling the ship are deducted. 
The remainder is then divided into two equal parts : one is allotted to the 
crew and equally shared among them without reference to age or rank; 
the other pait is appropriated to the ship and captain. The capital of the 
cargo is a trust given to the captain and crew on certain fixed conditions. 
The character and manners of the Hydriot sailors, from the moral effect of 
these customs, are much superior in regularity to the ideas that we are apt 
to entertain of sailors. They are sedate, well-dressed, well-bred, shrewd, 
informed, and speculative. They seem to form a class, in the orders of 
mankind, which has no existence among us. By their voyages, they acquire 
a liberality of notion which we expect only among gentlemen, while in their 
domestic circumstances their conduct is suitable to their condition. The 
Greeks are all traditionary historians, and possess much of that kind of 
knowledge to which the term learning is usually applied. This, mingled 
with the other information of the Hydriots, gives them that advantageous 
character of mind which I think they possess.” 

9 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 705, 706, Plutarch, Themistokles, c. 19. 
IsokratHs, Panathenaic. c. 43. 

Plutarch, Philopcemen, c. 14. n 'Erra/itivibySav fih> tv tot Xiyovtriv 
Ixvovvra 7«Dc«< r&v /tori Qikarrav tltpeXeiSv robs iroXirar, liras aln$l fib 
XdBatnv ivrl feovlfiav issXir&v, mrb UXdrava, vavrrn ytvifievoi kcCi Siatpila- 
firsts, ivpaxrov ix rrjs 'Adas xat r&v vbtruv irtKiiiv inovrlas : compare 
vii. p. 301. 

5 See the remarkable passage in Xenophon (Memorab. iii. 5, 19), 
attesting that the Hoplites and the Hippeis, the persons first in rank in 
the city, were also the most disobedient on military service. 


fi 2 
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well as to acquire nautical practice, Themistokles displayed all 
that sagacious appreciation of the circumstances and dangers 
of the time, for which Thucydides gives him credit: and there 
can be no doubt that AristeidGs, though the honester politician 
of the two, was at this particular crisis the less essential to his 
country. Not only was there the struggle with riSgina, a 
maritime power equal or more than equal, and within sight of 
the Athenian harbour—but there was also in the distance a 
still more formidable contingency to guard against. The 
Persian armament had been driven with disgrace from Attica 
back to Asia; but the Persian monarch still remained with 
undiminished means of aggression as well as increased thirst 
for revenge; and ThemistoklGs knew well that the danger 
from that quarter would recur greater than ever. He believed 
that it would recur again in the same way, by an expedition 
across the iEgean like that of Datis to Marathon; 1 against 
which the best defence would be found in a numerous and 
well-trained fleet Nor could the large preparations of Darius 
for renewing the attack remain unknown to a vigilant observer, 
extending as they did over so many Greeks subject to the 
Persian empire. Such positive warning was more than enough 
to stimulate the active genius of ThemistoklGs, who now 
prevailed upon his countrymen to begin with energy the work 
of maritime preparation, as well against ALgina as against 
Persia. 2 Not only were two hundred new ships built, and 
citizens trained as seamen—but the important work was com¬ 
menced, during the year when ThemistoklGs was either archon 
or general, of forming and fortifying a new harbour for Athens 
at Peineus, instead of the ancient open bay of Phalerum. The 
latter was indeed somewhat nearer to the city, but Peirseus 
with its three separate natural ports, 8 admitting of being closed 
and fortified, was incomparably superior in safety as well as 
in convenience. It is not too much to say, with Herodotus 
—that the ASginetan “war was the salvation of Greece, by 
constraining the Athenians to make themselves a maritime 
power.” 4 The whole efficiency of the resistance subsequently 
made to Xerxes turned upon this new movement, in the 
organisation of Athens, allowed as, it was to attain tolerable 

1 Thucyd, i. 93. IW»> (Theroistckles) T7js 0 acn\ 4 us trrpartus rfy/i nark 
V&Acartrav ftpotiov efaropvripav Tys /caret yrjs oStfar, 

• 3 Thucyd. i 14. Herodot. vii. 144. 

8 Thucyd. i. 93. 

* Hero dot. vii. T44. OStoi yip 6 vihspos ovirrks faun rirt rfjp 
'EXAtUrf, ivayitirac BaXa trtrlous yevitrBat 'ASrjvaloas. 

Thucyd. i, 18, vaim/to) iyivovra, ■ 
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completeness through a fortunate concurrence of accidents; 
for the important delay of ten years, between the defeat of 
Marathon and the fresh invasion by which it was to be avenged, 
was in truth the result of accident. First, the revolt of Egypt ; 
next, the death of Darius; thirdly, the indifference of Xerxes 
at his first accession towards Hellenic matters—postponed 
until 480 b.c., an invasion which would naturally have been 
undertaken in 487 or 486 b.c., and which would , have found 
Athens at that time without her wooden walls—the great 
engine of her subsequent salvation. 

Another accidental help, without which the new fleet could 
not have been built—a considerable amount of public money— 
was also by good fortune now available to the Athenians. It is 
first in an emphatic passage of the poet ASschylus, and next from 
Herodotus on the present occasion, that we hear of the silver 
mines of Laurium 1 in Attica, and the valuable produce which 
they rendered to the state. They were situated in the southern 
portion of the territory, not very far from the promontory of 
Sunium, 2 amidst a district of low hills which extended across 
much of the space between the eastern sea at Thorikus, and the 
western at Anaphlystus. At what time they first began to be 
worked, we have no information ; but it seems hardly possible 
that they could have been worked with any spirit or profitable 
result, until after the expulsion of Hippias and the establishment 
of the democratical constitution of Kleisthenes. Neither the 
strong local factions, by which different portions of Attica were 
set against each other before the time of Peisistratus—nor the 
rule of that despot succeeded by his • two sons—were likely to 
afford confidence and encouragement. But when the democ¬ 
racy of Kleisthenfis first brought Attica into one systematic and 
comprehensive whole, with equal rights assigned to each part, 
and with a common centre at, Athens—die power of that 
central government over the mineral wealth of the country, and 
its means of binding the whole people to respect agreements 

1 ASschylus, Fersae, 235. 

a The mountain region of Laurium has been occasionally visited by 
•modem travellers, but never carefully surveyed until 1836, when Dr. 
Fiedler examined it mineralogicaliy by order of the present Greek govern¬ 
ment. See his Reisen durch Griechenland, vol. i. pp. 39, J$. The region 
is now little better than a desert, but Fiedler especially notices the great 
natural, fertility of the plain near Thorikus, together with the good harbour 
at that place—both circumstances of great value at the time when the mines 
•were in work. Many remains are seen of .shafts sunk in ancient timesr— 
and sunk in so workmanlike a manner as to satisfy the eye of a miner ctf the 
present day.—p. 76. 
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concluded with individual undertakers, would give a new stimu¬ 
lus to private speculation in the district of Laurium. It was 
the practice of the Athenian government either to sell, or to let 
for a long term of years, particular districts of this productive 
region to individuals or companies; on consideration partly of 
a sum or fine paid down, partly of a reserved rent equal to one 
twenty-fourth part of the gross produce. 

We are told by Herodotus that there was in the Athenian 
treasury, at the time when Themistokles made his proposition 
to enlarge the naval force, a great sum 1 arising from the Laurian 
mines, out of which a distribution was on the point of being 
made among the citizens—ten drachms to each man. This 
great amount in hand must probably have been the produce of 
the purchase-money or fines received from recent sales, since 
the small annual reserved rent can hardly have been accumu¬ 
lated during many successive years. New and enlarged enter¬ 
prises in mines must be supposed to have been recently begun 
by individuals under contract with the government: otherwise 
there could hardly have been at the moment so overflowing an 
exchequer, or adequate means for the special distribution con¬ 
templated. Themistokles availed himself of this precious 
opportunity—set forth the necessities of the war with AEgina, 
and the still more formidable menace from the great enemy in 
Asia—and prevailed upon the people to forego the promised 
distribution for the purpose of obtaining an efficient navy. 2 

1 Herodot. vii. 144. *Oro ’Mr/vaioim ytvofiivwv ppruidruv /atyd\uv iv 
rp icoivp, Ta Ik t&v /lerdWav i itpoarjKBe ruv aicb Aaupciov, CptWoy 
AdlecrBac ipxnSi>y txairros Mica Spaxpcds. 

* AH the information—-unfortunately it is very scanty—which we possess 
respecting the ancient mines of Laurium, is brought together in the valuable 
Dissertation of M. Boeckh, translated and appended to the English 
translation of his Public Economy of Athens. He discusses the fact stated 
in this chapter of Herodotus, in sect. 8 of that Dissertation: but there are 
many of his remarks in which I cannot concur. 

After multiplying ten drachm® by the assumed number of 20,000 Athenian 
citizens, making a sum total distributed of 334 talents, he goes on—“That 
the distribution was made annually might have been presumed from the 
principles of the Athenian administration, without the testimony of 
Cornelius Nepos. We are not therefore to suppose that the savings of 
several years are meant, nor merely a surplus j but that all the public 
money arising from the mines, as it was not required for any other object, 
was divided among the members of the community ” (p. 632). 

We are hardly authorised to conclude from the passage of Herodotus 
that all the sum received from the mines was about to be distributed. The 
treasury was very rich, and a distribution was about to be made—but it 
does not follow that nothing was to be left in the treasury after the distri¬ 
bution. Accordingly, all calculations of the total produce of the mines, 
based upon this passage of Herodotus, are uncertain. Nor is it clear that 
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One cannot doubt that there must have been many speakers 
who would try to make themselves popular by opposing this 
proposition and supporting the distribution; insomuch that the 
power of the people generally to feel the force of a distant 
motive as predominant over a present gain, deserves notice as 
an earnest of their approaching greatness. 

Immense indeed was the recompense reaped for this self- 
denial, not merely by Athens but by Greece generally, when the 
preparations of Xerxes came to be matured, and his armament 
was understood to be approaching. The orders for equipment 
of ships and laying in of provisions, issued by the Great King 
to his subject Greeks in Asia, the ^gean, and Thrace, would of 
course become known throughout Greece Proper; especially 
the vast labour bestowed on the canal of Mount Athos, which 
would be the theme of wondering talk with every Thasian or 
Akanthian citizen who visited the festival games in Pelopon¬ 
nesus. All these premonitory evidences were public enough, 
without any need of that elaborate stratagem whereby the- 
exiled Demaratus is alleged to have secretly transmitted, from 
Susa to Sparta, intelligence of the approaching expedition. 1 
The formal announcements of Xerxes all designated Athens as 

there was any regular annual distribution, unless we are to take the passage 
of Cornelius Nepos as proving it: but he talks rather about the magistrates 
employing this money for jobbing purposes—not about a regular distribution 
(“Nam cum peennia publica qua: ex metallis redibat, Iargitione'magislra- 
tuum quotannis periret.” Corn. Nep. Themist. c. 2). A story is told by 
Polysenus, from whomsoever he copied it—of a sum of 100 talents in the 
treasury, which Themistokles persuaded the people to hand over to 100 
rich men, for the purpose of being expended as the latter might direct, with 
an obligation to reimburse the money in case the people were not satisfied 
with the expenditurethese rich men employed each the sum awarded to 
him in building a new ship, much to the satisfaction of the people (Polysen. 
j, 30), This story differs materially from that of Herodotus, and we 
cannot venture either to blend the two together or to rely upon Polytenus 
separately. 

I imagine that the sum of 33 talents, or 50 talents, necessary for the 
distribution, formed part of a larger sum lying in the treasury, arising from 
the mines. Themistokles persuaded the people to employ the whale sum 
in shipbuilding, which of course implied that the distribution was to be 
renounced. Whether there had been distributions of a similar kind in 
former years, as M. Boeckh affirms, is a matter on which we have no 
evidence. M. Boeckh seems to me not to have kept in view the fact 
(which he himself states just before) that there were two sources of receipt 
into the treasury—original purchase-money paid down, and reserved annual 
rent. It is from the former source that I imagine the large sum lying in 
the treasury to have been derived: the small reserved rent probably went 
among the annual items of the state-budget. 

1 Herodot. vii. 239. 
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the special object of his wrath and vengeance. 1 Other Grecian 
cities might thus hope to escape without mischief: so that the 
prospect of the great invasion did not at first provoke among 
them any unanimous dispositions to resist. Accordingly, when 
the first heralds despatched by Xerxes from Sardis in the 
autumn of 481 b.c., a little before his march to the Hellespont, 
addressed themselves to the different cities with demand of 
earth and water, many were disposed to comply. Neither to 
Athens, nor to Sparta, were any heralds sent; and these two 
cities were thus from the beginning identified in interest and 
in the necessity of defence. Both-of them sent, in this trying 
moment, to consult the Delphian oracle; while both at the 
same time joined to convene a Pan-Hellenic congress at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, for the purpose of organising resistance 
against the expected invader. 

I have in the preceding chapters pointed out the various steps 
whereby the separate states of Greece were gradually brought, 
even against their own natural instincts, into something ap* 
proaching more nearly to political union. The present con¬ 
gress, assembled under the influence of common fear from 
Persia, has more of a Pan-Hellenic character than any political 
event which has yet occurred in Grecian history. It extends 
far beyond the range of those Peloponnesian states who con¬ 
stitute the immediate allies of Sparta: it comprehends Athens, 
and is even summoned in part by her strenuous instigation: 
moreover, it seeks to combine every city of Hellenic race and 
language, however distant, which can be induced to take part 
in it—even the Kretans, Korkyrseans, and Sicilians. It is true 
that all these states do not actually come,—but earnest efforts 
are made to induce them to come. The dispersed brethren of 
the Hellenic family are entreated to marshal themselves in the 
same ranks for a joint political purpose 2 —the defence of the 
common hearth and metropolis of the race. This is a new 
fact in Grecian history, opening scenes and ideas unlike to 
anything which has gone before—enlarging prodigiously the 
functions and duties connected with that headship of Greece 
which had hitherto been in the hands of Sparta, but which is 
about to become too comprehensive for her to manage—and 
thus introducing increased habits of co-operation among the 
subordinate states, as well as rival hopes of aggrandisement 

1 Herodot. vii. 8-138. 

a Herodot vii. 145. &parhmvres ft kus ? v re yirotro to TZWnvtitbp, *ol 
el myietnjiavres raiirb irptitrffoiey ravres, &s StivaP imivrvv iaolus v&<ri 
EAAtjo-i. 
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among the leaders. The congress at the Isthmus of Corinth 
marks such further advance in the centralising tendencies of 
Greece, and seems at first to promise an onward march in 
the same direction: but the promise will not be found realised. 

Its first step was indeed one of inestimable value. While 
most of the deputies present came prepared, in the name of 
their respective cities, to swear reciprocal fidelity and brother¬ 
hood, they also addressed all their efforts to appease the feuds 
and dissensions which reigned among particular members of 
their own meeting. Of these the most prominent, as well as 
the most dangerous, was the war still subsisting between Athens 
and riSgina. The latter was not exempt, even now, from sus¬ 
picions of medising 1 (i. e. embracing the cause of the Persians), 
which had been raised by her giving earth and water ten years 
before to Darius. But her present conduct afforded no coun¬ 
tenance to such suspicions : she took earnest part in the con¬ 
gress as well as in the joint measures of defence, and willingly 
consented to accommodate her difference with Athens . 3 In 
this work of reconciling feuds, so essential to the safety of 
Greece, the Athenian Themistokl&s took a prominent part, as 
well as Cheileos of Tegeain Arcadia.® The congress proceeded 
to send envoys and solicit co-operation from such cities as were 
yet either equivocal or indifferent, especially Argos, Korkyra, 
and the Kretan and Sicilian Greeks; and at the same time to 
despatch spies across to Sardis, for the purpose of learning the 
state and prospects of the assembled army. 

These spies presently returned, having been detected, and 
condemned to death by the Persian generals, but released by 
express order of Xerxes, who directed that the full strength of his 
assembled armament should be shown to them, in order that 
the terror of the Greeks might be thus magnified. The step 
was well calculated for such a purpose: but the discouragement 
throughout Greece was already extreme, at this critical period 
when the storm was about to burst upon them. Even to in¬ 
telligent and well-meaning Greeks, much more to the careless, 
the timid, or the treacherous—Xerxes with his countless host 
appeared irresistible, and indeed something more than human.* 
Of course such an impression would be encouraged by the large 
number of Greeks already his tributaries; and we may even 
trace the manifestation of a wish to get rid of the Athenians. 

1 Herodot. viii. 92. 3 Herodot. vii. 145. 

8 Plutarch, Themistokl. c. 10. About Cheileos, Herodot. ix. 9. 

* Herodot. vii 203. ai yip Bebv elvai rbv briiyra M rty 'EAAaJs, AAA.” 
tu>Bpmeov, &c.: compare also vii. 56. 
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altogether, as the chief objects of Persian vengeance and chief 
hindrance to tranquil submission. This despair of the very 
continuance of Hellenic life and autonomy breaks forth even 
from the sanctuary of Hellenic religion, the Delphian temple; 
when the Athenians, in their distress and uncertainty, sent to 
consult the oracle. Hardly had their two envoys performed 
the customary sacrifices, and sat down in the inner chamber 
near the priestess Aristonike, when she at once exclaimed— 
“Wretched men, why sit ye there? Quit your land and city, 
and flee afar ! Head, body, feet, and hands are alike rotten: 
fire and sword, in the train of the Syrian chariot, shall over¬ 
whelm you : nor only your city, but other cities also, as well as 
many even of the temples of the gods—which are now sweating 
and trembling with fear, and foreshadow, by drops of blood on 
their roofs, the hard calamities impending. Get ye away from 
the sanctuary, with your souls steeped in sorrow.” 1 
So terrific a reply had rarely escaped from the lips of the 
priestess. The envoys were struck to the earth by it, and durst 
not carry it back to Athens. In their sorrow they were en¬ 
couraged yet to hope by an influential Delphian citizen named 
Timon (we trace here as elsewhere the underhand working of 
these leading Delphians on the priestess), who advised them to 
provide themselves with the characteristic marks of supplica¬ 
tion, and to approach the oracle a second time in that imploring 
guise: “ O lord, we pray thee (they said), have compassion 
on these boughs of supplication, and. deliver to us something 
more comfortable concerning our country; else we quit not 
thy sanctuary, but remain here, until death.” Upon which the 
priestess replied—“AthSnS with all her prayers and all her 
sagacity cannot propitiate Olympian Zeus. 2 But this assurance 
I will give you, firm as adamant When everything else in the 
land of Kekrops shall be taken, Zeus grants to Athlnfe that the 

1 Herodot vii. 140— 

’AAA’ troy ofiy toio, kiucoU i’ JironSvare &vii6v. 

The general sense and scope of the oracle appears to me clear, in this 
case, ft is a sentence of nothing but desolation and sadness; though Bdiir 
and ScbweighiCuser with other commentators tty to infuse into it some¬ 
thing of encouragement by construing Bvpiv, fortitude. The translation of 
Valla and Schultz is nearer to the truth. But even when the general sense 
of an oracle is plain (which it hardly ever is), the particular phrases are 
always wild and vague. 

2 Herodot. vii. 141— 

Ou Siiyarai UaAAlf AC 'OM/xviov iiiXdtraaSax 

Aiovoj uivr) ffoAAowrt Aoyots xal fa jriJi TTVxyf;. 

Compare with this the declaration of Apollo to Croesus of Lydia (i, qi). 
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wooden wall alone shall remain unconquered, to defend you and 
your children. Stand not to await the assailing horse and foot 
from the continent, but turn your backs and retire: you shall 
yet live to fight another day. 0 divine Salamis, thou too shalt 
■ destroy the children of women, either at the seed-time or at the 
harvest.” 1 

This second answer was a sensible mitigation of the first. It 
left open some hope of escape, though faint, dark and unintel¬ 
ligible : and the envoys wrote it down to carry back to Athens, 
not concealing probably the terrific sentence which had preceded 
it. When read to the people, the obscurity of the meaning 
provoked many different interpretations. What was meant by 
“ the wooden wall ” ? Some supposed that the acropolis itself, 
which had originally been surrounded with a wooden palisade, 
was the refuge pointed out; but the greater number, and 
among them most of those who were by profession expositors 
of prophecy, maintained that the wooden wall indicated the 
fleet. But these professional expositors, while declaring that 
the god bade them go on shipboard, deprecated all idea of a 
naval battle, and insisted on the necessity of abandoning Attica 
for ever. The last lines of the oracle, wherein it was said that 
Salamis would destroy the children of women, appeared to them 
to portend nothing but disaster in the event of a naval combat. 

Such was the opinion of those who passed for the best ex¬ 
positors of the divine will. It harmonised completely with the 
despairing temper then prevalent, heightened by the terrible 
sentence pronounced in the first oracle. Emigration to some 
foreign land presented itself as the only hope of safety even 
for their persons. The fate of Athens,—and of Greece gene¬ 
rally, which would have been helpless without Athens,—now 
hung upon a thread, when Themistoklfes, the great originator 
of the fleet, interposed with equal steadfastness of heart and in¬ 
genuity, to ensure the proper use of it. He contended that if 
the god had intended to designate Salamis as the scene of a 
naval disaster to the Greeks, that island would have been called 
in the oracle by some such epithet as “wretched Salamis but 
the fact that it was termed “ divine Salamis,” indicated that the 
parties, destined to perish there, were the enemies,of Greece, not 
the Greeks themselves. He encouraged his countrymen there¬ 
fore to abandon their city and country, and to trust themselves 

1 Tatvos Tptroyem fiWuvov Bitot tvadana. Ze£>s 
Movvov arrtpdrjrai' rcAeflsiv, rb <ri rittva. v 1 Secret, 


*Q 8s(i) SoAo/tW, iTToXatp ft <ri> rinva. yvvtuK&v, &c.—(Herodot. vlv 14*.) 
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to the fleet as the wooden wall recommended by the god, 
but with full determination to fight and conquer on board. 1 * 
Great indeed were the consequences which turned upon this 
bold stretch of exegetical conjecture. "Unless the Athenians had 
been persuaded, by some plausible show of interpretation, that 
the sense of the oracle encouraged instead of forbidding a 
naval combat, they would in their existing depression have 
abandoned all thought of resistance. 

Even with the help of an encouraging interpretation, however, 
nothing less than the most unconquerable resolution and patriot¬ 
ism could have enabled the Athenians to bear up against such 
terrific denunciations from the Delphian god, and persist in re¬ 
sistance in place of seeking safety by emigration. Herodotus 
emphatically impresses this truth upon his readers: 3 nay, he 
even steps out of his way to do so, proclaiming Athens as the 
real saviour of Greece. Writing as he did about the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war—at a time when Athens, having at¬ 
tained the maximum of her empire, was alike feared, hated, and 
admired, by most of the Grecian states—he knows that the 
opinion which he is giving will be unpopular with his hearers 
generally, and he apologises for it as something wrung from him 
against his will by the force of the evidence.* Not only did the 

1 Herodot. vii. 143. Tairp @eiturroK\(ovs Itroepawopipov, ‘ABpvatat 
rav-rA tripe iyvuaav alperArepa ilveu paKXav 1) rh rwv xPPvpiAiytvv, at owe 
iav vavptaxlnv hpriecrBat, &AA& hcAnrivras X^PW T V 'Attik^v, SAAr;? writ 

ok(Ceiy. 

There is every reason to accept the statement of Herodotus as true, 
respecting these oracles delivered to the Athenians, and the debated Inter¬ 
pretation of them. They roust have been discussed publicly in the Athenian 
assembly, and Herodotus may have conversed with persons who had heard 
the discussion. Respecting the other oracle which he states to have been 
delivered to the Spartans—-intimating that either Sparta must be conquered 
or a king of Sparta must perish—we may reasonably doubt whether it was 
in existence before the battle of Thermopylae (Herodot. vii. 220). 

The later writers, Justin (ii. 12J, Cornelius Nepos (c. 2), and Polyaaius 
(i. 30), give an account of the proceeding of Themistoklf-s, inferior to 
Herodotus in vivacity as well as in accuracy, 

a Herodot, vii. 139. obSi enpeas xpti<rrJiptti tpaftepk, iXSbvra iie AeAep&v, 
leal is See 'pa @a\ivra, tiree at iieXtiretv rijv 'EAAdSo, Sec. 

For the abundance of oracles and prophecies, from many different 
sources, which would be current at such a moment of anxiety, we may 
compare the analogy of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, described 
by the contemporary historian (Thucyd. ii. 8). 

3 Herodot. vii. 139, ’EvSavra StvayKaip igepyopai yvtip.ni> iiroSigcurBai, 
ivltpBavav pev irpbs r&v eiAeivar &y6p<&iray tfius Si, rp’yi pot 
<pa(verat elvae &Ai)8«, ,o 4 k El ‘ASrjj'tuoi, Ka-rapfeaS^travres tiv 

iviirra kIvSvvov, llfXtirov tV rrtperepnv, &,c. . . , NS v Si, 'ASpyalcvs &v tis 
\ iyav (Tternpas yevitrBae riji ‘EAAdSor, oSr tlv SpaprAvoi rb iArjStS,' &c, 
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Athenians dare to stay and fight against immense odds : they, 
and they alone, threw into the cause that energy and forward¬ 
ness whereby it was enabled to succeed, 1 as will appear further 
in the sequel. 

But there was also a third way, not less deserving of notice, 
in which they contributed to the result. As soon as the con¬ 
gress of deputies met at the Isthmus of Corinth, it became 
essential to recognise some one commanding city. With regard 
to the land-force, no one dreamt of contesting the pre-eminence 
of Sparta. But in respect to the fleet, her pretensions were 
more disputable, since she furnished at most only sixteen ships, 
and little or no nautical skill; while Athens brought two-thirds 
of the entire naval force, with the best ships and seamen. Upon 
these grounds the idea was at first started, that Athens should 
command at sea and Sparta on land: but the majority of the 
allies'manifested a decided repugnance,-announcing that they 
would follow no one but a Spartan. To the honour of the 
Athenians, they at once waived their pretensions, as soon as 
they saw that the unity of the confederate force at this moment 
of peril would be compromised. 3 To appreciate this generous 
abnegation of a claim in itself so reasonable, we must recollect 
that the love of pre-eminence was among the most prominent 
attributes of the Hellenic character; a prolific source of 
their greatness and excellence, but producing also no small 
amount both of their follies and their crimes. To renounce 
at the call of public obligation a claim to personal honour 
and glory, is perhaps the rarest of all virtues in a son of 
Hellen. 

We find thus the Athenians nerved up to the pitch of re¬ 
sistance—prepared to see their country wasted, and to live as 

The whole chapter deserves peculiar attention, as it brings before us the 
feelings of those contemporaries to whom his history is addressed, and the 
mode of judging with which they looked back on the Persian war. One is 
apt unconsciously to fancy that an ancient historian writes for men in the 
abstract, and not for men of given sentiments, prejudices, and belief The 
persons whom Herodotus addressed are those who were so full of admiration 
for Sparta, as to ascribe to her chiefly the honour of having beaten back 
the Persians; and to maintain, that even without the aid of Athens, the 
Spartans and Peloponnesians both could have defended, and would have 
defended, the Isthmus of Corinth, fortified as it was by a wall built 
expressly. The Peloponnesian allies of that day forgot that they were open 
to attack by sea as well as by land. 

1 Herodot. viL 139. iAipevoi Se rfyv 'EAAiSa inpuiimi lAevBipriv, touts 
rh 'EAXijsticis' van rh Aaiirby, iroy ph Injure, abral alroi itrav oi iireyel- 
pav r«f, Hal panAfia fieri ye Stubs ivacifievot, 

8 Herodot. viit. 2, 3: compare vii. 161. ’ 
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well as to fight on shipboard, when the necessity should arrive 
—furnishing two-thirds of the whole fleet, and yet prosecuting 
the building of fresh ships until the last moment 1 —sending 
forth the ablest and most forward leader in the common cause, 
while content themselves to serve like other states under the 
leadership of Sparta. During the winter preceding the march 
of Xerxes from Sardis, the congress at the Isthmus was 
trying, with little success, to bring the Grecian cities into united 
action. Among the cities north of Attica and Peloponnesus, 
the greater number were either inclined to submit, like Thebes 
and the greater part of Bceotia, or were at least lukewarm in the 
cause of independence: so rare at this trying moment (to use 
the language of the unfortunate Platceans fifty-three years after¬ 
wards) was the exertion of resolute Hellenic patriotism against 
the invader.- 

Even in the interior of Peloponnesus, the powerful Argos 
maintained an ambiguous neutrality. It was one of the first 
steps of the congress to send special envoys to Argos, setting 
forth the common danger and soliciting co-operation. The 
result is certain, that no co-operation was obtained—the Argeians 
did nothing throughout the struggle; but as to their real 
position, or the grounds of their refusal, contradictory state¬ 
ments had reached the ears of Herodotus. They themselves 
affirmed that they were ready to have joined the Hellenic cause, 
in spite of dissuasion from the Delphian oracle—exacting only 
as conditions that the Spartans should conclude a truce with 
them for thiicy years, and should equally divide the honours of 
headship with Argos, To the proposed truce there would 
probably have been no objection, nor was there any as to the 
principle of dividing the headship. But the Spartans added, 
that they had two kings, while the Argeians had only one; and 
inasmuch as neither of the two Spartan kings could be deprived 
of his vote, the Argeian king could only be admitted to a third 
vote conjointly with them. This proposition appeared to the 
Argeians (who considered that even the undivided headship 
was no more than their ancient right) as nothing better than 
insolent encroachment, and incensed them so much that they 
desired the envoys to quit their territory before sunset; pre- 


1 Herodot, vii. 144. 

8 Thucyd. iii. 56, Iv mupois oTs mivlay fy r&v 'EKKfivuv tivh. ipe t-Jjv rjl 
Bipfou iwinet iwnffavflqi. 

This view of the case is much more conformable to history than the 
boasts of inter orators respecting wide-spread patriotism in these time 9 . 
See Demosthen, Philipp, iiu 37, p, 120, 
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ferring even a tributary existence under Persia to a formal 
degradation as compared with Sparta. 1 

Such was the story told by the Argeians themselves, but 
seemingly not credited either by any other Greeks, or by 
Herodotus himself. The prevalent opinion was, that the 
Argeians had a secret understanding with Xerxes. It was even 
affirmed that they had been the parties who invited him into 
Greece, as a means both of protection and of vengeance to them¬ 
selves against Sparta after their defeat by KleomenSs. And 
Herodotus himself evidently believed that they medised, though 
he is half afraid to say so, and disguises his opinion in a cloud 
of words which betray the angry polemics going on about the 
matter, even fifty years afterwards. 2 It is certain that in act the 
Argeians were neutral, and one of their reasons for neutrality 
was, that they did not choose to join any Pan-Hellenic levy ex¬ 
cept in the capacity of chiefs. But probably the more power¬ 
ful reason was, that they shared the impression, then so widely 
diffused throughout Greece, as to the irresistible force of tho 
approaching host, and chose to hold themselves prepared for 
the event. They kept up secret negotiations even with Persian 

1 Herodot. vii. 147-150. 

4 The opinion of Herodotus is delivered in a remarkable way, without 
mentioning the name of the Argeians, and with evident reluctance. After 
enumerating all the Grecian contingents assembled for the defence of the 
isthmus, and the different inhabitants of Peloponnesus, ethnically classified, 
he proceeds to say: Tour iav Sv t Sir brrh. i8viwv al Xooral niKeis, iripe£ rav 
KOTekefo, it toS fliffov iuaTtBTo - st Si iKevBipms f£einr> elir *Tv, lx 
rev fietrov xarr/fievoi i/r/jdiCov (viii. 73). This assertion includes the 
Argeians without naming them. 

Wien he speaks respecting the Argeians by name, be is by no means so 
free and categorical: compare vii. 152—he will give no opinion of his own, 
differing from the allegation of the Argeians themselves—he mentions other 
stories, incompatible with that allegation; but without guaranteeing their 
accuracy—he delivers a general admonition that those who think they have 
great reason to complain of the conduct of others would generally find, on 
an impartial scrutiny, that others have as much reason to complain of 
them—“And thus the conduct of Argos has not been so much worse than 
that of others ''—offrio ih oix 'Apyolottri aXax l,rra 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when the history of Hero¬ 
dotus was probably composed, the Argeians were in a peculiarly favourable 
position. They look part neither with Athens nor Lacedremon, each of 
whom was afraid of offending them. An historian who openly countenanced 
a grave charge of treason against them in the memorable foregone combat 
against Xerxes, was thus likely to incur odium from both parties in 
Greece. 

The comments of Plutarch on Herodotus in respect to this matter are of 
little value (Be Herodoti Malignit. c. sS, p. 863), and are indeed unfair, 
since he represents the Argeian version of the facts as being universally be-, 
lieved (&tbvt«s inn v), which it evidently was not. 
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agents, yet not compromising themselves while matters were 
still pending. Nor is it improbable, in their vexation against 
Sparta, that they would have been better pleased if the 
Persians had succeeded,—all which may reasonably be termed, 
medising. 

The absence of Hellenic fidelity in Argos was borne out by 
the parallel examples of Krete and Korkyra, to which places 
envoys from the Isthmus proceeded at the same time. The 
Kretans declined to take any part, on the ground of prohibitory 
injunctions from the oracle ; 1 the Korkyrceans promised without 
performing, and even without any intention to perform. Their 
neutrality was a serious loss to the Greeks, since they could fit 
out a naval force of sixty triremes, second only to that of 
Athens. With this important contingent they engaged to join 
the Grecian fleet, and actually set sail from Korkyra ; but they 
took care not to sail round Cape Malea, or to reach the scene 
of action. Their fleet remained on the southern or western 
coast of Peloponnesus, under pretence of being weather-bound, 
until the decisive result of the battle of Salamis was known. 
Their impression was that the Persian monarch would be 
victorious, in which case they would have made a merit of not 
having arrived in time; but they were also prepared with the 
plausible excuse of detention from foul winds, when the result 
turned out otherwise, and when they were reproached by the 
Greeks for their absence . 2 Such duplicity it not very astonish¬ 
ing, when we recollect that it was the habitual policy of 
Korkyra to isolate herself from Hellenic confederacies . 3 

The envoys who visited Korkyra proceeded onward on their 
mission to Gelon the despot of Syracuse. Of that potentate, re¬ 
garded by Herodotus as more powerful than any state in Greece, 
I shall speak more fully in a subsequent chapter: it is sufficient 
to mention now, that he rendered no aid against Xerxes. Nor 
was it in his power to do so, whatever might have been, his 
inclinations; for the same year which brought the Persian 
monarch against. Greece, was also selected by the Carthaginians 
for a formidable invasion of Sicily, which kept the Sicilian 
Greeks to the defence of their own island It seems'even 

1 Herodot. vii. 169. ■ ' 

a Herodot. vii. 168. 

3 Thueyd. i. 32-37. It» perhaps singular that the Corinthian envoys 
in Thucydides do not make any allusion to the duplicity of the Korkyrrcans 
in regard to the Persian invasion, in the strong invective which they deliver 
against Korkyra before the. Athenian assembly. (Thueydid. i, 37-42,’) 
Ti e conduct of Corinth herself, however, on the same occasion, was not 
altogether without reproach. • . , . , . . , 
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probable that this simultaneous invasion had been concerted 
between the Persians and Carthaginians. 1 

The endeavours of the deputies of Greeks at the Isthmus 
had thus produced no other reinforcement to their cause 
except some fair words from the Korkyrseans. It was about the 
time when Xerxes was about to pass the Hellespont, in the 
beginning of 480 b.c., that the first actual step for resistance 
was taken, at the instigation of the Thessalians. Though the 
great Thessalian family of the Aleuadse were among the com¬ 
panions of Xerxes, and the most forward in inviting him into 
Greece, with every promise of ready submission from their 
countrymen—yet it seems that these promises were in reality 
unwarranted. The Aleuadse were at the head only of a 
minority, and perhaps were even in exile, like the Peisi- 
stratidse; 2 * 4 while most of the Thessalians were disposed to resist 
Xerxes—for which purpose they now sent envoys to the 
Isthmus,® intimating the necessity of guarding the passes of 
Olympus, the northernmost entrance of Greece. They offered 
their own cordial aid in this defence, adding that they should 
be under the necessity of making their own separate submission, 
if this demand were not complied with. Accordingly a body 
of 10,000 Grecian heavy-armed infantry, under the command of 
the Spartan Euaenetus and the Athenian Themistokles, were 
despatched by sea to Alus in Achsea Phthiotis, where they 
disembarked and marched by land across Achsea and Thessaly.* 
Being joined by the Thessalian horse, they occupied the defile 
of TempS, through which the river Peneius makes its way to 
the sea, by a cleft between the mountains Olympus and Ossa. 

The long, narrow, and winding defile of Temps formed then, 
and forms still, tire single entrance, open throughout winter 
as well as summer, from Lower or maritime Macedonia into 
Thessaly. The lofty mountain precipices approach so closely 
as to leave hardly room enough in some places for a road: it is 
thus eminently defensible, and a few resolute men would be 
sufficient to arrest in it the progress of the most numerous host.® 
But the Greeks soon discovered that the position was such as 

1 Herodot. vii. 158-167. Diodor. xi, 22. 

s See Schol. ad Aristeid, Panathenaic. p. rjS. 

* Herodot. vii, 172; compare c. 130. 

4 Herodot, vii. 173. 

B Herodot. vii. 172. iV la&okty t^v ’OKvinrucfiv, See the description 
and plan of Tempt! in Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. ch. ix. p. 280; and- 
the Dissertation of Kriegk, In which all the facts about this interesting- 
defile are collected and compared Pas Thessalische Tempe. Frankfort, 

18^4). 
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they could not hold,—first, because the powerful fleet of Xerxes- 
would be able to land troops in their rear; secondly, because 
there was also a second entrance passable in summer, from 
Upper Macedonia into Thessaly, by the mountain passes over 
the range of Olympus ■ an entrance which traversed the country 
of the Perrhaebians and came into Thessaly near Gonnus, 
about the spot where the defile of Tempe begins to narrow. 
It was in fact by this second pass, evading the insurmountable 
difficulties of Tempe, that the advancing march of the Persians 
was destined to be made, under the auspices of Alexander king 
of Macedon, tributary to them and active in their service. 
That prince sent a communication of the fact to the Greeks at 
Tempe, admonishing them that they would be trodden under 
foot by the countless host approaching, and urging them to 
renounce their hopeless position. 1 He passed for a friend, and 
probably believed himself to be acting as such, in dissuading’ 
the Greeks from unavailing resistance to Persia : but he was in 
reality a very dangerous mediator; and as such the Spartans 
had good reason to dread him, in a second intervention of 
which we shall hear more hereafter. 2 On the present occasion, 
the Grecian commanders were quite ignorant of the existence 
of any other entrance into Thessaly, besides Tempi!, until their 
arrival in that region. Perhaps it might have been possible to, 
defend both entrances at once, and considering the immense, 
importance of arresting the march of the Persians at the 
frontiers of Hellas, the attempt would have been worth some 
risk. So great was the alarm, however, produced by the unex-. 
pected discovery, justifying or seeming to justify the friendly 
advice of Alexander, that they remained only a few days at 
Tempt!, then at once retired back to their ships, and returned 
by sea to the Isthmus of Corinth—about the time when Xerxes- 
was crossing the Hellespont. 8 

The description of TempS in Livy (xliii, iS; xliv, 6) seems more accurate 
than that of Pliny (H. N. iv. 8). We may remark that both the one and 
the other belong to times subsequent to the formation and organisation of 
the Macedonian empire, when it came to hold Greece in a species of de¬ 
pendence. The Macedonian princes after Alexander the Great, while they 
added to the natural difficulties of Temp® by fortifications, at the same time 
made the road more convenient as a military communication. In the time 
of Xerxes these natural difficulties had never been approached by the hand 
of art, and were doubtless much greater. 

The present road through the pass is about thirteen feet broad in its 
narrowest part, and between fifteen and twenty feet broad elsewhere—the ; 
pass is about five English miles in length (Kriegk, p. 21-33). 

, 1 Herodot, vii. 173. 8 Herodot. vili, 140-143. 

* Herodot. vii. 173, 174. 
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This precipitate retreat produced consequences highly disas¬ 
trous and discouraging. It appeared to leave all Hellas north 
of Mount Kithseron and of the Megarid territory without 
defence, and it served either as reason or pretext for the 
majority of the Grecian states, north of that boundary, to make 
their submission to Xerxes, which some of them had already 
begun to do before. 1 When Xerxes in the course of his march 
reached the Thermaic Gulf, within sight of Olympus and Ossa, 
the heralds whom he had sent from Sardis brought him tokens 
of submission from a third portion of the Hellenic name— 
the Thessalians, Dolopes, ^Enianes, Perrhsebians, Magnates, 
Lokrians, Dorians, Melians, Phthiotid Achseans, and Boeotians. 
Among the latter is included Thebes, but not Thespis or 
Platasa. The Thessalians, especially, not only submitted, but 
manifested active zeal and rendered much service in the cause 
of Xerxes, under the stimulus of the Aleuadse, whose party now 
became predominant: they were probably indignant at the 
hasty retreat of those who had come to defend them. 8 

Had the Greeks been able to maintain the passes of Olympus 
and Ossa, all this northern faction might probably have been 
induced to partake in the resistance instead of becoming 
auxiliaries to the invader. During the six weeks or two months 
which elapsed between the retreat of the Greeks from Tempfi 
and the arrival of Xerxes at Therma, no new plan of defence 
was yet thoroughly organised j for it was not until that arrival 
became known at the Isthmus, that the Greek army and fleet 
made its forward movement to occupy Thermopylae and 
Artemisium. 8 


CHAPTER XL 

BATTLES OF THERMOPYLAE AND ARTEMISIUM 

It was while the northerly states of Greece were thus succes¬ 
sively falling off from the common cause, that the deputies 
assembled at the Isthmus took among themselves the solemn en¬ 
gagement, in the event of success, to inflict upon these recusant 
brethren condign punishment ; to tithe them in property, and 
perhaps to consecrate a tenth of their persons, for the profit of 

1 Diodor. xi. 3. fn vapoians rrjs if rats Tt/atcn fvAanrjs, &c. 

s Herodot. vii. 131,13a, 174. 

8 Herodot. vii. 177. 
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the Delphian god. Exception was to be made in favour of those 
states which had been driven to yield by irresistible necessity. 1 
Such a vow seemed at that moment little likely to be executed. 
It was the manifestation of a determined feeling binding 
together the states which took the pledge, but it cannot have 
contributed much to intimidate the rest. 

To display their own force, was the only effective way of 
keeping together doubtful allies. The pass of Thermopylae was 
now fixed upon as the most convenient point of defence, next 
to that of Tempe—leaving out indeed, and abandoning to 
the enemy, Thessalians, Perrhsebians, Magnates, Phthifitid 
Achteans, Dolopes, Ainianes, Malians, &c., who would all have 
been included if the latter line had been adhered to; but com¬ 
prising the largest range consistent with safety. The position 
of Thermopylae presented another advantage which was not to 
be found at TempS; the mainland was here separated from the 
island of Euboea only by a narrow strait, about two English 
miles and a half in its smallest breadth, between Mount ICnemis 
and Cape Kenaeum. On the northern portion of Euboea, im¬ 
mediately facing Magnesia and Achaea Phthifitis, was situated 
the line of coast called Artemisium; a name derived from the 
temple of Artemis, which was its most conspicuous feature, 
belonging to the town of Histkea. It was arranged that the 
Grecian fleet should be mustered there, in order to co-operate 
with the land-force, and to oppose the progress of the Persians 
on both elements at once. To fight in a narrow space 2 was 
supposed favourable to the Greeks on sea not less than on land, 
inasmuch as their ships were both fewer in number, and heavier 
in sailing than those in the Persian service. Prom the position 
of Artemisium, it was calculated that they might be able to 
prevent the Persian fleet from advancing into the narrow strait 
which severs Eubcea to the north and west from the mainland, 
and which between Cbalkis and Boeotia becomes not too wide 
for a bridge. It was at this latter point that the Greek seamen 
would have preferred to place their defence: but the occupation 
of the northern part of the Eubcean strait was indispensable to 
prevent the Persian fleet from landing troops in the rear of the 
defenders of Thermopylse, 

Of this Eubcean strait, the western limit is formed by what 

* Herodot. vii. 132; Diodor. jd. 3. 

9 Herodot. viii. 15-60. Compare Isokrates, Panegyric, Or, fv. p. 59. 

I shall have occasion presently to remark the revolution which took 
place in Athenian feeling on this point between the Persian and. Pelopon- 
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was then called the Maliac Gulf, into which the river Spercheius 
poured itself—after a course from west to east between the line 
of Mount Othrys to the north and Mount (Eta to the south— 
near the town of Antikyra. The lower portion of this spacious 
and fertile valley of the Spercheius was occupied by the various 
tribes of the Malians, bordering to the north and east on Achtea 
Phthiotis: the southernmost Malians, with their town of Trachis, 
occupied a plain—in some places considerable, in others very 
narrow—enclosed between Mount CEta and the sea. From 
Trachis the range of (Eta stretched eastward, bordering close 
on the southern shore of the Maliac Gulf: between the two 
lay the memorable pass of Thermopylce. 1 On the road from 
Trachis to Thermopylae, immediately outside of the latter and 
at the mouth of the little streams called the Phoenix and the 
As6pus, was placed the town of Anthela, celebrated for its 
temples of Amphiktyon and of the Amphiktyonic DSmetfir, as 
well as for the autumnal assemblies of the Amphiktyonic 
council, for whom seats were provided in the temple. 

Immediately near to Anthela, the northern slope of the 
mighty and prolonged ridge of (Eta approached so close to the 
gulf, or at least to an inaccessible morass which formed the 
edge of the gulf, as to leave no more than one single wheel 
track between. This narrow entrance formed the western gate 
of Thermopylae. At some little distance, seemingly about a 
mile, to the eastward, the same close conjunction between the 
mountain and the sea was repeated—thus forming the eastern 
gate of Thermopylae, not far from the first town of the Lokrians,' 
called Alpdni. The space between these two gates was wider 
and more open, but it was distinguished, and is still distin¬ 
guished, by its abundant flow of thermal springs, salt and 
sulphureous. Some cells were here prepared for bathers, 
which procured for the place the appellation of Chytri or the 
Pans: but the copious supply of mineral water spread its . mud, 
and deposited its crust over all the adjacent ground; and the 
Phokians, some time before, had designedly endeavoured so to 
conduct the water as to render the pass utterly impracticable, 
at the same time building a wall across it near to the western 
gate.. They had done this in order to keep off the attacks of 
the Thessalians, who had been trying to extend their conquests 
southward and eastward. The warm springs, here as in other 

1 The word Pass commonly conveys the idea of a path enclosed between 
mountains. In this instance it is employed to designate a narrow passage, 
having mountains on one side only, and water (or marsh ground) on the 

Qth i*r. 
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parts of Greece, were consecrated to Heraldes, 1 whose legendary 
exploits and sufferings ennobled all the surrounding region— 
Mount CEta, Trachis, Cape Kenasum, the Lichades islands, the 
river Dyras. Some fragments of these legends have been trans¬ 
mitted and adorned by the genius of Sophokles, in his drama 
of the Trachinian Maidens. 

Such was the general scene—two narrow openings with an 
intermediate mile of enlarged road and hot springs between 
them—which passed in ancient times by the significant name 
of Thermopylse, the Hot Gates; or sometimes, more briefly, 
Pylre—The Gates. At a point also near Trachis, between the 
mountains and the sea, about two miles outside or westward of 
Thermopylte, the road was hardly less narrow, but it might be 
turned by marching to the westward, since the adjacent moun¬ 
tains were lower, and presented less difficulty of transit: while 
at Thermopylie itself, the overhanging projection of Mount CEta 
was steep, woody, and impracticable, leaving access, from 
Thessaly into Lokris and the territories south-east of CEta, only 
through the straight gate j" save and except an unfrequented as 

1 According to one of the numerous hypotheses for refining religious 
legend into matter of historical and physical fact, Herakles was supposed 
to have been an engineer or water-finder in very early times —Ssivbs srepl 
fnniffiy itirav «al cruv a yayl)v. See Plutarch, Cum principibus viris philo- 
sopho esse disserendum, c. i. p. 776. 

J About Thermopyke, see Ilerodot, vii. 175, 176, 199, 200. 

'H S' nS 3 m Tprtx^vos taoSos is rljy 'HXXdSa tan, rji artiv/rrarav, fi/ifaXe 
6 pov - oti pivroi Kara, rovni y (an to arctoOTarov rijs x&PV* tt/s HXXtis, 
a.V\’ tpvpoaS 4 re QsppoirvXeuv (col fhriirfls" (corn re ‘AXwrivabs, uiriaOe iivras, 
iovaa bpa^iTbs point' k«1 tpmpoode ttarb iolviKa noraphy, apal-irbs SAAij 
point. 

Compare Fausanios, vii. 15, 2. artvbv rb 'HpaKAelas re ptra£b Ka l 
(Seppomxioiv : also Strabo ix. p. 429 ; and Livy, xxxvi. 12. 

Herodotus says about Thermopyia :—amvoripii yap ipatysro iovaa rijs 
is &eaaa\lsjv, i.e. than the defile of Tempe. 

If we did not possess the clear topographical indications given by Hero¬ 
dotus, it would be almost impossible to comprehend the memorable event 
here before us; for the configuration of the coast, the course of the rivers, 
and the general local pheenomena, have now so entirely changed, that 
modem travellers rather mislead than assist. In the interior of the Maliac 
Gulf, three or four miles of new land have been formed by the gradual ac¬ 
cumulation of river deposit, so that the Gulf itself is of much less extent, 
and the mountain bordering the gate of Thermopyke is not now near to the 
sea. _ The river Spercheius has materially altered its course: instead of 
flowing into the sea in an easterly direction considerably north of Thermo¬ 
pylae, as it did in the time of Herodotus, it has been diverted southward in 
the lower part of its course, with many windings, so as to reach the sea 
much south of the pass, while the rivers Dyras, Melas, and Asflpus, which 
in the time of Herodotus ail reached the sea separately between the mouth 
of Spercheius and Thermopylpe, now do not reach the sea at all, but fall 
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well as circuitous mountain path which will be presently noticed. 
The wall originally built across the pass by the Phokians was 
now half-ruined by age and neglect; but the Greeks easily re¬ 
established it, determining to await in this narrow pass, in that 
age narrower even than the defile of Tempe, the approach of 
the invading host. The edge of the sea-line appears to have 
been for the most part marsh, fit neither for walking nor for 
sailing; but there were points at which boats could land, so that 
constant communication could be maintained with the fleet at 
Artemisium, while Alpeni was immediately in their rear to 
supply provisions. 

Though a general resolution of the Greek deputies assembled 
at the Isthmus, to defend conjointly Thermopylae and the 
Euboean strait, had been taken seemingly not long after the 
retreat from Tempe, their troops and their fleet did not actually 
occupy these positions until Xerxes was known to have reached 
the Thermaic Gulf. Both were then put in motion; the land- 
force under the Spartan king Leonidas, the naval force under 
the Spartan commander Eurybiades, apparently about the 
latter part of the month of June. Leonidas was the younger 
brother, the successor, and the son-in-law, of the former 
Eurystheneid king KleomenGs, whose only daughter Gorgo he 
had married. Another brother of the same family—Dorieus, 
older than Leonidas—had perished, even before the death of 
Kleomenfis, in an unsuccessful attempt to plant a colony in 
Sicily; and room had been thus made for the unexpected 
succession of the youngest brother. Leonidas now conducted 
from the Isthmus to Thermopylae a select band of 300 Spartans 
—all being citizens of mature age, and persons who left at 

into the Spercheius. Moreover the perpetual flow of the thermal springs has 
tended to accumulate deposit and to raise the level of the soil generally 
throughout the pass. Herodotus seems to consider the road between the 
two gates of Thermopylm as bearing north and south, whereas it would 
bear more nearly east and west. He knows nothing of the appellation 
Callidromus, applied by Livy and Strabo to an undenned portion of the 
eastern ridge of CEta. 

Respecting the past and present features of Thermopyl®, see the valuable 
observations of Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, voi. ii. cb. x. 
p. 7-40; Gell, Itinerary of Greece, p. 239; Kruse, Hellas, vol. iii. ch. x. 
p. 129. Dr. Clarke observes, “ The hot springs issue principally from two 
mouths at the foot of the limestone precipices of CEta, upon the left of the 
causeway, which here passes close under the mountain, and on this part of 
it scarcely admits two horsemen abreast of each other, the morass on the 
right, between the causeway and the sea, being so dangerous, that wewere 
very near being buried with our horses, by our imprudence in venturing a 
few paces into it from the paved road.” (Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. cb. viii., 
P- *470 
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home sons to supply their places. 1 Along with them were 500 
hoplites from Tegea, 500 from Mantineia, 120 from the 
Arcadian Orchomenus, xooo from the rest of Arcadia, 400 
from Corinth, 200 from Phlius, and 80 from Mykence. There 
were also doubtless Helots and other light troops, in undefined 
number, and probably a certain number of Lacedaemonian 
hoplites, not Spartans. In their march through Bceotia they 
were joined by 700 hoplites of Thespise, hearty in the cause, 
and by 400 Thebans of more equivocal fidelity under Leon- 
tiades, It appears indeed that the leading men of Thebes, at 
that time under a very narrow oligarchy, decidedly medised> or 
espoused the Persian interest, as much as they dared before the 
Persians were actually in the country : and Leonidas, when he 
made the requisition for a certain number of their troops to 
assist in the defence of Thermopylae, was doubtful whether 
they would not refuse compliance, and openly declare against 
the Greek cause. The Theban chiefs thought it prudent to 
comply, though against their real inclinations, and furnished a 
contingent of 400 men, 3 chosen from citizens of a sentiment 
opposed to their own. Indeed the Theban people, and the 
Boeotians generally, with the exception of Thespise and Platsea, 
seem to have had little sentiment on either side, and to have 
followed passively the inspirations of their leaders. 

With these troops Leonidas reached Thermopylae, whence 
he sent envoys to invite the junction of the Phokians and the 
Lokrians of Opus. The latter had been among those who had 

1 Herodot. vii. r77, 205. ixi\et<lncvos irlpas remits naretrrcuTas rpitp- 
icoaiovs, ko\ roi<ri iTbyxavov mules I6rrts, 

In selecting men for a dangerous sendee, the Spartans took by preference 
those who already had families: if such a man was slain, he left behind 
him a son to discharge his duties to the state, and to maintain the continuity 
of the family sacred rites, the extinction of which was considered as agreat 
misfortune. In our ideas, the life of the father of a family' in mature age 
would he considered as of more value, and his death a greater loss, than 
that of a younger and unmarried man, 

a Herodot.-vil 205; Thucyd. iii. 62; Diodor. xi. 4 y Plutarch, AristeidSa, 
c. IS, 

' The passage of Thucydides Is very important here, as confirming to a 
great degree the statement of Herodotus, and enabling us to appreciate the 
criticisms of Plutarch, on this particular point very plausible (De Herodoti 
Malign, pp. 865, S66), The latter seems to have copied from alostBceotian 
author named AristophanSs, who tried to make out araore honourable case 
'for his Countrymen in respect to their conduct in the Persian war. 

The statement of Diodorus —lap istb rsjs lr 4 pas peplSos bis TsrpctKfaiDi 
~is illustrated by a proceeding of the Korkyraean government (Thucyd; 
Iii 75) when they enlisted their enemies in onjer to .send .them away: also 
that "of the Italian Cumin (Dionyi Hah vii. 't).' ' “ 
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sent earth and water to Xerxes, of which they are said to have 
repented: the step was taken probably only from fear, which 
at this particular moment prescribed acquiescence in the 
summons of Leonidas, justified by the plea of necessity in case 
the Persians should prove ultimately victorious: 1 while the 
Phokians, if originally disposed to medise , were now precluded 
from doing so by the fact that their bitter enemies the Thessa¬ 
lians were active in the cause of Xerxes and influential in 
guiding his movements. 2 The Greek envoys added strength 
to their summons by all the encouragements in their power. 
“The troops now at Thermopylae (they said) were a mere 
advanced body, preceding the main strength of Greece, which 
was expected to arrive every day : on the side of the sea, a 
sufficient fleet was already on guard. Moreover there was no 
cause for fear, since the invader was after all not a god, but a 
man, exposed to those reverses of fortune which came inevitably 
on all men, and most of all, upon those in pre-eminent 
condition.” 8 Such arguments prove but too evidently the 
melancholy state of terror which then pervaded the Greek 
mind. Whether reassured by them or not, the great body of 
the Opuntian Lokrians, and 1000 Phokians, joined Leonidas at 
Thermopylae. 

That this terror was both genuine and serious, there cannot 
be any doubt: and the question naturally suggests itself, why 
the Greeks did not at once send their full force instead of a 
mere advanced guard? The answer is to be found in another 
attribute of the Greek character—it was the time of celebrating 
both the Olympic festival-games on the banks of the Alpheius, 
and the Karneian festival at Sparta and most of the other 
Dorian states.* Even at a moment when their whole freedom 

1 Diodor, xi. 4. 2 Herodot. viii. 30. 

8 Herodot. vji. 203: \Syopres St’ kyyiKao’, Si j atirol jilv ijicoiei' vpiSpo/ut 
rav at Je AoiitoI tuv mippixuv vpairStSKifmi veteriv elere iipipiiv. , , . 

leal a<fn eft) Sewbv obSiv oi yap Sshv elvai tbv, iirtStfra Sirl tJjv 'EAAiiSa, &AA’ 
HvBprnrov slvai Se Btnirhv otiSha, olSe ftrecrflai, miiebv Apxfo yivopivep 
06 a •avsp.lx&il, roi<ri Si psyioroun a briav, piyurra' 0<j>ei\eiv eat rbv 
iireXaivovra, Sis kivra Svnrhv, &ir b -nji S(J{i)r ereerieiv in. 

* Herodot. vii. 206. It was only the Dorian states (Lacedaemon, Argos, 
Sikyon, &c.) which were under obligations of abstinence from aggressive 
military operations during the month of the Karneian festival: other states 
(even-in Peloponnesus), Elis, Mantineia, &c., and of course Athens, were 
not under similar restraint (Thucyd. v. 54, 75). 

I do not here mean to assert that these two festivals (the Kaiheia and the 
Olympia) took place so exactly at the same rime, that persons could not 
attend both. It would seem that the Karnein came latest of the two. 
But the Grecian festivals depended on the lunar months, and varied more 
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and existence were at stake, the Greeks could not bring them¬ 
selves to postpone these venerated solemnities : especially the 
Peloponnesian Greeks, among whom this force of religious 
routine appears to have been the strongest. At a period more 
than a century later, in the time of Demosthenes, when the 
energy of the Athenians had materially declined, we shall find 
them too postponing the military necessities of the state to the 
complete and splendid fulfilment of their religious festival 
obligations—starving all their measures of foreign policy in 
order that the Theoric exhibitions might be imposing to the 
people and satisfactory to the gods. At present, we find little 
disposition in the Athenians to make this sacrifice—certainly 
much less than in the Peloponnesians. The latter, remaining 
at home to celebrate their festivals while an invader of super¬ 
human might was at their gates, remind us of the Jews in the 
latter days of their independence, who suffered the operations 
of the besieging Roman army round their city to be carried 
on without interruption during the Sabbath. 1 The Spartans 
and their confederates reckoned that Leonidas with his detach¬ 
ment would be strong enough to hold the pass of Thermopylae 
until the Olympic and Karneian festivals should be past, after 
which period they were prepared to march to his aid with their 
whole military force. 3 They engaged to assemble in Boeotia 
for the purpose of defending Attica against attack on the land- 
side, while the great mass of the Athenian force was serving on 
shipboard. 

At the time when this plan was laid, they believed that the 
narrow pass of Thermopylm was the only means of possible 
access for an invading army. But Leonidas, on reaching the 
spot, discovered for the first time that there was also a mountain 
path starting from the neighbourhood of Trachis, ascending 
the gorge of the river Asfipus and the hill called Anopsea, then 
crossing the crest of CEta and descending in the rear of Ther¬ 
mopylae near the Lokrain town of Alpeni, This path—then 
hardly used, though its ascending half now serves as the 
regular track from Zeitun, the ancient Lamia, to Salona on the 
Corinthian Gulf, the ancient Amphissa—was revealed to him 

or less in reference to the solar year. The Kameia were annual; the 
Olympia quadrennial. 

* Josephus, Bell. Judaic, i. 7, 3; 11 . 16, 4; ibid. Antiqq. Judaic, xiv. 
4, 2. If their bodies were attacked on the Sabbath, the Jews defended 
themselves 5 but they would not break through the religious obligations of 
the day in order to impede any military operations of the besiegers. See 
Reimar. ad Dion. Cass. Ixvi. 7. 

2 Herodot. vii. 206; viii. 40. 
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by its first discoverers, the inhabitants of Trachis, who in 
former days had conducted the Thessalians over it to attack 
Phokis, after the Phokians had blocked up the pass of Ther¬ 
mopylae. It was therefore not unknown to the Phokians: it 
conducted from Trachis into their country, and they volunteered 
to Leonidas that they would occupy and defend it. 1 But the 
Greeks thus found themselves at Thermopylae under the same 
necessity of providing a double line of defence, for the mountain 
path as well as for the defile, as that which had induced their 
former army to abandon Tempe : and so insufficient did their 
numbers seem, when the vast host of Xerxes was at length 
understood to be approaching, that a panic terror seized them. 
The Peloponnesian troops especially, anxious only for their 
own separate line of defence at the Isthmus of Corinth, wished 
to retreat thither forthwith. The indignant remonstrances of 
the Phokians and Lokrians, who would thus have been left to 
the mercy of the invader, induced Leonidas to. forbid this 
retrograde movement: but he thought it necessary to send 
envoys to the various cities, insisting on the insufficiency of his 
numbers, and requesting immediate reinforcements. 2 So pain¬ 
fully were the consequences now felt, of having kept back the 
main force until after the religious festivals in Peloponnesus. 

Nor was the feeling of confidence stronger at this moment in 
their naval armament, though it had mustered in far superior 
numbers at Artemisium on the northern coast of Euboea, under 
the Spartan EurybiadGs. It was composed as follows :—ioo 
Athenian triremes, manned in part by the citizens of Platcea, in 
spite of their total want of practice on shipboard, 40 Corinthian, 
20 Megarian, zo Athenian, manned by the inhabitants of 
Chalkis and lent to them by Athens, 18 iEginetan, 12 Sikyo- 
nian, 10 Lacedaemonian, 8 Epidaurian, 7 Eretrian, 5 Troezenian, 
2 from Styrus in Eubcea, and 2 from the island of Keos. 
There were thus in all 271 triremes; together with 9 pente- 
konters, furnished partly by Keos and partly by the Lokrians 
of Opus. ThemistoklGs was at the head of the Athenian con¬ 
tingent, and Adeimanthus of the Corinthian; of other officers 
we hear nothing. 8 Three cruising vessels, an Athenian, an 
ASginetan, and a Troezenian, were pushed forward along the 
coast of Thessaly, beyond the island of Skiathos, to watch the 
advancing movements of the Persian fleet from Therma. 

It was here that the first blood was shed in this memorable 

1 Herodot. vii. 212, 216, 218. 8 I-Ierodot. vii. 207. 

* Herodot. viii, 1, 2, 3. Diodorus (xi. 12) makes the Athenian number 
stronger by twenty triremes. 

VOT v. w 
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contest. Ten of the best ships in the Persian fleet, sent for¬ 
ward in the direction of Skiathos, fell in with these three 
Grecian triremes, who probably supposing them to be the 
precursors of the entire fleet sought safety in flight. The 
Athenian trireme escaped to the mouth of the Peneius, where 
the crew abandoned her, and repaired by land to Athens, 
leaving the vessel to the enemy: the other two ships were 
overtaken and captured afloat—not without a vigorous resist¬ 
ance on the part of the rEginetan, one of whose hoplites, 
Pythes, fought with desperate bravery and fell covered with 
wounds. So much did the Persian warriors admire him, that 
they took infinite pains to preserve his life, and treated him 
with the most signal manifestations both of kindness and 
respect, while they dealt with his comrades as slaves. 

On board the Troezenian vessel, which was the first to be 
captured, they found a soldier named Leon, of imposing 
stature: this man was immediately taken to the ship’s head 
and slain, as a presaging omen in the approaching contest: 
perhaps (observes the historian) his name may have con¬ 
tributed to determine his fate. 1 The ten Persian ships 
advanced no farther than the dangerous rock Myrmfix, between 
Skiathos and the mainland, which had been made known to 
them by a Greek navigator of Skyros, and on which they 
erected a pillar to serve as warning for the coming fleet. Still, 
so intense was the alarm which their presence, communicated 
by fire-signals 2 from Skiathos, and strengthened by the capture 
of the three look-out ships, inspired to the fleet at Artemisium, 
that they actually abandoned their station, believing that the 
entire fleet of the enemy was at hand. 3 They sailed up the 
Euboean strait to Chalkis, as the narrowest and most defensible 
passage j leaving scouts on the high lands to watch the enemy’s 
advance. 

Probably this sudden retreat was forced upon the generals 
■by the panic of their troops, similar to that which King 
Leonidas, more powerful than EurybiadSs and Themistokles, 
had found means to arrest at Thermopylae. It ruined for the 
time the whole scheme of defence, by laying open the rear of 

1 Herodot. vii. I So. r&xa S’ &v n no .1 roS alivdftaros iiraipoiro. 
Respecting the influence 'of a name and its etymology, in tins case 

unhappy for the possessor, compare Herodot. ix. 91; and Tacit. Hist. 

b. 53. 

2 For the employment of fire-signals, compare Livy, xxviii. 5 j and the 
opening of the Agamemnon of rEschylus and the same play, v. 270, 300 j 
also Thucydides, iii. 22-80. 

8 Herodot vii. iSt, 1S2, 183. 
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the army at Thermopylae to the operations of the Persian fleet. 
But that which the Greeks did not do for themselves was more 
than compensated by the beneficent intervention of their gods, 
who opposed to the invader the more terrible arms of storm 
and hurricane. He was allowed to bring his overwhelming 
host, land-force as well as naval, to the brink of Thermopylae 
and to the coast of Thessaly, without hindrance or damage; 
but the time had now arrived when the gods appeared deter¬ 
mined to humble him, and especially to strike a series of blows 
at his fleet which should reduce it to a number not beyond 
what the Greeks could contend with. 1 Amidst the general 
terror which pervaded Greece, the Delphians were the first to 
earn the gratitude of their countrymen by announcing that 
divine succour was at hand. 2 On entreating advice from their 
own oracle, they were directed to pray to the Winds, who 
would render powerful aid to Greece. Moreover the Athenian 
seamen, in their retreat at Chalkis, recollecting that Boreas was 
the husband of the Attic princess or heroine Oreithyia, daughter 
of their ancient king Erechtheus, addressed fervent prayers to 
their son-in-law for his help in need. Never was help more 
effective, or more opportune, than the destructive storm, 
presently to be recounted, on the coast of Magnesia, for which 
grateful thanks and annual solemnities were still rendered even 
in the time of Herodotus, at Athens as well as at Delphi. 3 

Xerxes had halted on the Thermaic Gulf for several days, 
employing a large portion of his numerous army in cutting 
down the woods, and clearing the roads, on the pass over 
Olympus from Upper Macedonia into Perrhcebia, which was 
recommended by his Macedonian allies as preferable to the 
defile of Terape. 4 Not intending to march through the latter, 

1 Herodot. vii. 184. pte XP 1 M** 1 toi-rov roS x&pov /cal rmv 0 enpowvX 4 uv, 
intaS^s re KaKuv i /rrparbs, (tal jrXijfloj tr/v rnviKavra frt rirrav, &c .— 
viii. 13. irociero Sb wav (mb rov 9 eov, Situs tiv H-urw 9 ehi r@ 'EMyvt/tf rb 
Xltp/rt/tbv t prfib woAAQ wXeov etc/. Compare viii. 109 • and Diodor. xi. 13. 

2 Herodot. vii. 178. AtAcjiol Se de(dpev 01 ri pavrSfiav, wpura piv, 
'E XX^vuv ro itrt povKopivom that lAeu 04 poi<ri ItfyyetArtv rk XP^Sttra 
airoti n‘ Kcd <r<fu Setywr i«tTajlpu 84 au<rt rbv 0 dp 0 apov SfayytfXavTts, xdptv 
iffivarov Kar 48 evro. 

8 Herodot. vii. 189. The language of the historian in this chapter is 
remarkable j his incredulous reason rather gets the better of religious 
acquiescence. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, reciting this incident together with some other 
miracles of Aiakus, Aristeeus, EmpedoklGs, &c., reproves his Pagan 
opponents for their inconsistency, while believing these, in rejecting tire 
miracles of Moses and the prophets (Stromat. vi. pp. 629, 630). 

4 The pass over which Xerxes passed was that by Petra, Pythium, and 
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he is said to have gone by sea to view it j and remarks are 
ascribed to him on the facility of blocking it up so as to convert 
all Thessaly into one vast lake. 1 His march from Therma 
through Macedonia, Perrhtebia, Thessaly, and Achsea Plithiotis, 
into the territory of the Malians and the neighbourhood of 
Thermopylse, occupied eleven or twelve days: 2 the people 
through whose towns he passed had already made their sub¬ 
mission, and the Thessalians especially were zealous in second¬ 
ing his efforts. His numerous host was still further swelled by 
the presence of these newly-submitted people, and by the 
Macedonian troops under Alexander; so that the river 
Onochdnus in Thessaly, and even the Apidanus in Achsea 
Phthidtis, would hardly suffice to supply it, but were drunk up, 
according to the information given to Herodotus. At Alus in 
Achsea, he condescended to listen to the gloomy legend con¬ 
nected with the temple of Zeus Laphysteus and the sacred 
grove of the Athamantid family. He respected and protected 
these sacred places: an incident which shows that the sacrilege 
and destruction of temples imputed to him by the Greeks, 
though true in regard to Athens, Abse, Miletus, &c., was by 
no means universally exhibited, and is even found qualified 
by occasional instances of great respect for Grecian religious 

Oloosson—“ saltum ad Petram ”—" Perrhabise saltum ” (Livy, xlv. 21; 
xliv. 27.) Petra was near the point where the road passed from Pieria or 
Lower Macedonia into Upper Macedonia (see Livy, xxxix. 26). 

Compare respecting this pass, and the general features of the neighbour¬ 
ing country, Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. on. xviii. 
p. 337-343, and ch. xxx. p. 430 j also Boue, LaTurquie en Europe, vol. i. 
p. 19S-202. 

The Thracian king Sitalkds, like Xerxes on this occasion, was obliged to 
cause the forests to be cut, to make a road for his army, in the early part of 
the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. ii. 98). 

1 Ilerodot. vii. 130, 131. That Xerxes, struck by the view of Olympus 
and Ossa, went to see the narrow defile between them, is probable enough; 
but the remarks put into his mouth are probably the fancy of some ingeni¬ 
ous contemporary Greeks, suggested by the juxtaposition of such a landscape 
and such a monarch. To suppose this narrow defile walled up, was easy 
for the imagination of any spectator: to suppose that he could order it to 
be done, was in chaiocter with a monarch who disposed of an indefinite 
amount of manual labour, and who had just finished the cutting of Athos. 
Such dramatic fitness was quite sufficient to convert that which might have 
been said into that which was said, and to procure for it a place among the 
historical anecdotes communicated to Herodotus. 

8 The Persian fleet did not leave Therma until eleven days after Xerxes 
and his land-force (Herodot. vii. 183): it arrived in one day on the Sfipias 
AktS or south-eastern coast of Magnesia (ibid.), was then assailed and dis¬ 
tressed for three days by the hurricane (vii. 191), and proceeded immediately 
afterwards to Aphetre (vii. 193). When it arrived at the latter place, 
Xerxes himself had been three days in the Malian territory (vii. ,196). 
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feeling. 1 Along the shore of the Malian Gulf he at length 
came into the Trachinian territory near Thermopylae, where he 
encamped, seemingly awaiting the arrival of the fleet, so as to 
combine his further movements in advance, 2 3 now that the 
enemy were immediately in his front. 

But his fleet was not destined to reach the point of com¬ 
munication with the same ease as he had arrived before Ther¬ 
mopylae. After having ascertained by the ten ships already 
mentioned (which captured the three Grecian guardships) that 
the channel between Skiathos and the mainland was safe, the 
Persian admiral Megabates sailed with his whole fleet from 
Therma, or from Pydna, 8 his station in the Thermaic Gulf, 
eleven days after the monarch had begun his land-march; and 
reached in one long day’s sail the eastern coast of Magnesia, 
not far from its southernmost promontory. The greater part 
of this line of coast, formed by the declivities of Ossa and 
Pelion, is thoroughly rocky and inhospitable; but south of the 
town called Kasthansea there was a short extent of open beach 
where the fleet rested for the night before coming to the line 
of coast called the Sepias Aktfi. 4 * * * The first line of ships were 
moored to the land, but the larger number of this immense 
fleet swung at anchor in a depth of eight lines. In this con¬ 
dition they were overtaken the next morning by a sudden and 
desperate hurricane—a wind called by the people of the country 
Hellespontias, which blew right upon the shore. The most 
active among the mariners found means to forestall the danger 
by beaching and hauling their vessels ashore ; but a large 
number, unable to take such a precaution, were carried before 
the wind and dashed to pieces near Meliboea, Kasthanrea, and 
other points of this unfriendly region. Four hundred ships of 
war, according to the lowest estimate, together with a countless 
heap of transports and provision craft, were destroyed: and the 
loss of life as well as of property was immense. For three 
entire days did the terrors of the storm last, during which time 
the crews ashore, left almost without defence, and apprehensive 

1 This point is set forth by Hoffmeister, Sittlieh-religidse Lebensansicht 
des Herodotus. Essen, 1832, sect. 19, p. 93. 

2 Herodot. vii, 196, 197, 201. 

3 Diodor. xi. 12. 

4 Diodorus (xi. 12), Plutarch (ThemistoklSs, 8) and Mannert (Geogr. der 

Gr. und Romer, vol. vii. p. 396), seem to treat SSpias as a cafe, the 
south-eastern comer of Magnesia: this is different from Herodotus, who 

mentions it as a line of some extent (Sir«<r« v ixrii fi Sijm&i, vii. 191), and 

notices separately iiepriv rris Mccywjirfojr, vii. 193. 

The veor'raphy of Apollonius Rhodius (i. 560-580) seems sadly inaccurate. 
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that the inhabitants of the country might assail or plunder 
them, rvere forced to break up the ships driven ashore in order 
to make a palisade out of the timbers. 1 Though the Magian 
priests who accompanied the armament were fervent in prayer 
and sacrifice—not merely to the Winds but also to Thetis and 
the Nereids, the tutelary divinities of Sepias Akt&-—they could 
obtain no mitigation until the fourth day: 2 thus long did the 
prayers of Delphi and Athens, and the jealousy of the gods 
against superhuman arrogance, protract the terrible visitation. 
At length on the fourth day calm weather returned, when all 
those ships which were in condition to proceed put to sea and 
sailed along the land, round the southern promontory of Mag¬ 
nesia to Aphetce at the entrance of the Gulf of Pages®. Little 
indeed had Xerxes gained by the laborious cutting through 
Mount Athos, in hopes to escape the unseen atmospheric 
enemies which howl around that formidable promontory: the 
work of destruction to his fleet was only transferred to the 
opposite side of the intervening Thracian sea. 

Had the Persian fleet reached Aphetse without misfortune, 
they would have found the Eubcean strait evacuated by the 
Greek fleet and undefended, so that they would have come 
immediately into communication with the land-army, and 
would have acted upon the rear of Leonidas and his division. 
But the storm completely altered this prospect, and revived the 
spirits of the Greek fleet at Chalkis. It was communicated to 
them by their scouts on the high lands of Eubcea, who even 
sent them word that the entire Persian fleet was destroyed: 
upon which, having returned thanks and offered libations to 
Poseidon the Saviour, the Greeks returned back as speedily as 
they could to Artemisiura. To their surprise, however, they 
saw the Persian fleet, though reduced in number, still exhibiting 
a formidable total and appearance at the opposite station of 
Aphetse. The last fifteen ships of that fleet having been so 
greatly crippled by the storm as to linger behind the rest, mis¬ 
took the Greek ships for their own comrades, fell into the midst 
of them, and were all captured. Sanddkes, sub-satrap of the 
jEolic K.yme—Aridblis, despot of Alabanda in Karia—and 
Penthylus, despot of Paphos in Cyprus—the leaders of this 

1 Hcrodot, vii. 189-191. 

* Herodot. vii. 191, On this occasion, as in regard to the prayers ad¬ 
dressed by the Athenians to Boreas, Herodotus suffers a faint indication of 
scepticism to escape him : rifiepas yip til ixel/ut^e rpets' ri\as Si, tvrofui t« 
.iroieSvres K«1 tcaraitBovres ySrim ivifitp of Miyoi, itpis re roiroim teal 
0^rtKolTfl<r< Nypytmdiov-res, i-xmia-av reToprj) tipJpjf % SWojs teas atrbs 
4 St\»iv i» 4 ira<re. 
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squadron, were sent prisoners to the Isthmus of Corinth, after 
having been questioned respecting the enemy: the latter of 
these three had brought Xerxes a contingent of twelve ships, 
out of which eleven had foundered in the storm, while the last 
was now taken with himself aboard. 1 

Meanwhile Xerxes, encamped within sight of Thermopylae, 
suffered four days to pass without making any attack, A 
probable reason may be found in the extreme peril of his fleet, 
reported to have been utterly destroyed by the storm: but 
Herodotus assigns a different cause. Xerxes could not believe 
(according to him) that the Greeks at Thermopylae, few as they 
were in number, had any serious intention to resist. He had 
heard in his march that a handful of Spartans and other Greeks, 
under a Herakleid leader, had taken post there, but he treated 
the news with scorn: and when a horseman—whom he sent 
to reconnoitre them, and who approached near enough to sur¬ 
vey their position, without exciting any attention among them 
by his presence—brought back to him a description of the pass, 
the wall of defence, and the apparent number of the division, 
he was yec more astonished and puzzled. It happened too, 
that at the moment when this horseman rode up, the Spartans 
were in the advanced guard, outside of the wall: some were 
engaged in gymnastic exercises, others in combing their long 
hair, and none of them heeded the approach of the hostile spy. 
Xerxes next sent for the Spartan king Demaratus, to ask what 
he was to think of such madness: upon which the latter re¬ 
minded him of their former conversation at Doriskus, again 
assuring him that the Spartans in the pass would resist to the 
death, in spite of the smallness of their number, and adding, 
that it was their custom, in moments of special danger, to comb 
their hair with peculiar care. In spite of this assurance from 
Demaratus, and of the pass not only occupied, but in itself so 
narrow and impracticable, before his eyes—Xerxes still persisted 
in believing that the Greeks did not intend to resist, and that 
they would disperse of their own accord. He delayed the 
attack for four days: on the fifth he became wroth at the im¬ 
pudence and recklessness of the petty garrison before him, 
and sent against them the Median and Kissian divisions, with 
orders to seize them and bring them as prisoners into his 
presence. 3 

Though we read thus in Herodotus, it is hardly possible to 

1 Herodot. vii. 194. 

3 Herodot. vii. 208, 210. vifarei 4 s alirobs MjSovs ml Ktmrlovs BvftaBsls, 
iyrti\dfievds tripsas faypptravrzs Hyew is tlij/iv T^v havroO. 
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believe that we are reading historical reality. We rather find 
laid out before us a picture of human self-conceit in its most 
exaggerated form, ripe for the stroke of the jealous gods, and 
destined, like the interview between Croesus and Solon, to point 
and enforce that moral which was ever present to the mind of 
the historian; whose religious and poetical imagination, even 
unconsciously to himself, surrounds the naked facts of history 
with accompaniments of speech and motive which neither 
Homer nor .-‘Eschylus would have deemed unsuitable. The 
whole proceedings of Xerxes, and the immensity of host which 
he summoned, show that he calculated on an energetic resist¬ 
ance; and though the numbers of Leonidas, compared with 
the Persians, were insignificant, they could hardly have looked 
insignificant in the position which they then occupied—an 
entrance little wider than a single carriage-road, with a cross 
wall, a prolonged space somewhat widened, and then another 
equally narrow exit, behind it. We are informed by Diodorus 1 
that the Lokrians, when they first sent earth and water to the 
Persian monarch, engaged at the same time to seize the pass 
of Thermopylae on his behalf, and were only prevented from 
doing so by the unexpected arrival of Leonidas ; nor is it un¬ 
likely that the Thessalians, now the chief guides of Xerxes, 2 
together with Alexander of Macedon, would try the same means 
of frightening away the garrison of Thermopylae, as had already 
been so successful in causing the evacuation of Tempe. An 
interval of two or three days might be well bestowed for the 
purpose of leaving to such intrigues a fair chance of success : 
the fleet meanwhile would be arrived at Aphetee after the 
dangers of the storm. We may thus venture to read the con¬ 
duct of Xerxes in a manner somewhat less childish than it is 
depicted by Herodotus. 

The Medes, whom Xerxes first ordered to the attack, ani¬ 
mated as well by the recollection of their ancient Asiatic 
supremacy as by the desire of avenging the defeat of Marathon, 8 
manifested great personal bravery. The position was one in 
which bows and arrows were of little avail: a close combat 
hand to hand was indispensable, and in this the Greeks had 
every advantage of organisation as well as armour. Short 
spears, light wicker shields, and tunics, in the assailants, were 
an imperfect match for the long spears, heavy and spreading 
shields, steady ranks, 4 and practised fighting of the defenders. 

1 Diodor. xi, 4. a Herodot. vii. 174; viii, 29-32. 3 Diodor. xi. 6. 

4 Herodot, vii. 211; be. 62, 63; Diodor. xi. 7 : compare ^Eschyi. Peis. 
244. 
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Yet the bravest men of the Persian army pressed on from 
behind, and having nothing but numbers in their favour, 
maintained long this unequal combat, with great slaughter 
to themselves, and little loss to the Greeks. Though con¬ 
stantly repulsed, the attack was as constantly renewed, foT two 
successive days : the Greek troops were sufficiently numerous 
to relieve each other when fatigued, since the space was so 
narrow that few' could contend at once; and even the Im¬ 
mortals, or ten thousand choice Persian guards, and the other 
choice troops of the army, when sent to the attack on the 
second day, were driven back with the same disgrace and the 
same slaughter as the rest. Xerxes surveyed this humiliating 
repulse from a lofty throne expressly provided for him : “ thrice 
(says the historian, with Homeric vivacity), did he spring from 
his throne, in agony for his army.” 1 

At the end of two days’ fighting no impression had been 
made. The pass appeared impracticable, and the defence not 
less triumphant than courageous—when a Malian named Ephi- 
altes revealed to Xerxes the existence of the unfrequented 
mountain-path. This at least was the man singled out by the 
general voice of Greece as the betrayer of the fatal secret. 
After the final repulse of the Persians, he fled his country for 
a time, and a reward was proclaimed by the Amphiktyonic 
assembly for his head; having returned to his country too. 
soon, he was slain by a private enemy, whom the Lacedae¬ 
monians honoured as a patriot. 2 There were however other 
Greeks who were also affirmed to have earned the favour of 
Xerxes by the same valuable information; and very probably 
there may have been more than one informant—indeed the 
Thessalians, at that time his guides, can hardly have been, 
ignorant of it. So little had the path been thought of, how¬ 
ever, that no one in the Persian army knew it to be already 
occupied by the Phokians. At nightfall Hydarngs with a. 
detachment of Persians proceeded along the gorge of the river 
Asfipus, ascended the path of Anopoea, through the woody 
region between the mountains occupied by the CEtaeans and 
those possessed by the Trachinians, and found himself at day¬ 
break near the summit, within sight of the Phokian guard of 

1 Herodot. vii. 212. 'Ev rairyfft rficri wpoaitiottri rfis pix>)s 
ffairAfia, Bi)eip,evo>>, rpls iyeSpapitv ix toB Bpivov, Mtrana 7T£p\ rjj crrpartp. 
See Homer, Iliad, xx. 62; /Eschyl. Pers. 472. 

8 Herodot. vii. 213, 214; Diodor. xi. 8. 

Ktgsios states that it was two powerful men of Trachis, Kalliadgs and: 
TimaphernSs, who disclosed to Xerxes the mountain path (Fersica, c, 24), 
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1000 men, In the stillness of day-break, the noise of his army 
trampling through the wood 1 aroused the defenders; but the 
surprise was mutual, and Hydarnes in alarm asked his guides 
whether these men also were Lacedaemonians. Having ascer¬ 
tained the negative, he began the attack, and overwhelmed the 
Phokians with a shower of arrows, so as to force them to 
abandon the path and seek their own safety on a higher point 
of the mountain. Anxious only for their own safety, they 
became unmindful of the inestimable opening which they were 
placed to guard. Had the full numerical strength of the 
Greeks been at Thermopylae, instead of staying behind for the 
festivals, they might have planted such a force on the mountain- 
path as would have rendered it not less impregnable than the 
pass beneath. 

Hydarnes, not troubling himself to pursue the Phokians, 
followed the descending portion of the mountain-path, shorter 
than the ascending, and arrived in the rear of Thermopylae not 
long after midday. 2 * * * * * But before he had yet completed his 
descent, the fatal truth had already been made known to 
Leonidas, that the enemy were closing in upon him behind. 
Scouts on the hills, and deserters from the Persian camp, 
especially a Kymasan 8 named Tyrastiadas, had both come in 
with the news. And even if such informants had been want¬ 
ing, the prophet Megistias, descended from the legendary seer 
Melampus, read the approach of death in the gloomy aspect of 
the morning sacrifices. It was evident that Thermopylae could 
be no longer defended. There was however ample time for 
the defenders to retire, and the detachment of Leonidas were 
divided in opinion on the subject. The greater number of 
them were inclined to abandon a position now become unten¬ 
able, and to reserve themselves for future occasions on which 
they might effectively contribute to repel the invader. Nor is 
it to be doubted that such was the natural impulse, both of 
brave soldiers and of prudent officers, under the circumstances. 
But to Leonidas the idea of retreat was intolerable. His own 

1 Herodot. vii. 217, 218. iiiis re Sieipaivt—fjv p&y Si) ryut/ib), lpltpov 

51 ywanivQv iroXkov, &c. 

I cannot refrain from transcribing a remark of Colonel Leake : “ The 

stillness of the dawn, which saved the Fhocians from being surprised, is very 
characteristic of the climate of Greece in the season when the occurrence 

took place, and like many other trifling circumstances occurring in the 

history of the Persian invasion, is an interesting proof of the accuracy and 

veracity of the historian.” (Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. c. x, p. 55.) 

8 Herodot. vii. 216, 217, 

! Diodor, xi, 9, 
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personal honour, together with that of his Spartan companions 
and of Sparta herself, 1 * 3 forbade him to think of yielding to the 
enemy the pass which he had been sent to defend The laws 
of his country required him to conquer or die in the post 
assigned to him, whatever might be the superiority of number 
on the part of the enemy: s moreover we are told that the Del¬ 
phian oracle had declared that either Sparta itself, or a king of 
Sparta, must fall victim to the Persian arms. Had he retired 
he could hardly have escaped that voice of reproach which, in 
Greece especially, always burst upon the general who failed ; 
while his voluntary devotion and death would not only silence 
every whisper of calumny, but exalt him to the pinnacle of 
glory both as a man and as a king, and set an example of 
chivalrous patriotism at the moment when the Greek world 
most needed the lesson. 

The three hundred Spartans under Leonidas were found fully 
equal to this act of generous and devoted self-sacrifice. Per¬ 
haps he would have wished to inspire the same sentiment to 
the whole detachment: but when he found them indisposed, 
he at once ordered them to retire, thus avoiding all unseemly 
reluctance and dissension. 8 The same order was also given to 
the prophet Megistias, who however refused to obey it and 
stayed, though he sent away his only son. 4 * * * None of the con¬ 
tingents remained with Leonidas except the Thespian and 
the Theban. The former, under their general Demophilus, 
volunteered to share the fate of the Spartans, and displayed 
even more than Spartan heroism, since they were not under 
that species of moral constraint which arises from the necessity 

1 Herodot. vii. 219. (vSavra ipovMvoyro ol "E Wijvts, teal atpeav 

iffxlCovro af yvupai. 3 Herodot. vii. 104. 

3 Herodot. vii. 220 . Totirp leal paWov rjt yvib/iji ir\ti<rr6s elpu, AetoWSjjv, 
lirel re ftaSiro robs ffvppdxovs livras kirpoBvpovs, sal aba i$l\ovras 
ovvbiaKivSmeieiv, KeXcvval <r<peas &wa\Kd<r<retr$cu‘ abrf Si baeUvai ou KaKSs 

pivovn Be abrov ttXeos peya iXelsrero, leal i; "SmipTps ebtaipavlit ouk 
ifrAetipero- 

Compare a similar act of honourable self-devotion, under less conspicuous 
eiroumstances, of tlie Lacedcemonian commander Anaxibius, when surprised 
by the Athenians under Iphikrat&s in the territory of Abydus (Xenophon, 
Hellenic, iv. 8, 38). He and twelve Lacedremonian harmostsall refused to 
think of safety by flight. He said to his men, when resistance was hopeless, 
"AvSpts, ipol pev icaAbv ivBiSe ImaBaveiv bpeis Si, srply (vppT^ai rots 
TroXeplocs, trirevSere els rijy cranfjplay. 

4 Herodot. vii. 221. According to Plutarch, there were also two per¬ 

sons belonging to the Heraltleid lmeage, whom Leonidas desired to place 

in safety, and for that reason gave them a despatch to carry home. They 

indignantly refused, and stayed to perish in the fight (Plutarch. Herodot. 

MaSm. p. 866). 
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of acting up to a pre-established fame and superiority. But 
retreat with them presented no prospect better than the mere 
preservation of life, either in slavery or in exile and misery; 
since Thespise was in Boeotia, sure to be overrun by the in¬ 
vaders; 1 while the Peloponnesian contingents had behind 
them the Isthmus of Corinth, which they doubtless hoped still 
to be able to defend. With respect to the Theban contingent, 
we are much perplexed ; for Herodotus tells us that they were 
detained by Leonidas against their will as hostages, that they 
took as little part as possible in the subsequent battle, and 
surrendered themselves prisoners to Xerxes as soon as they 
could. Diodorus says that the Thespians alone remained with 
the Spartans; and Pausanias, though he mentions the eighty 
Mykenseans as having stayed along with the Thespians (which is 
probably incorrect), says nothing about the Thebans. 2 All 
things considered, it seems probable that the Thebans remained, 
but remained by their own offer—being citizens of the anti- 
Persian party, as Diodorus represents them to have been, or 
perhaps because it may have been hardly less dangerous for 
them to retire with the Peloponnesians, than to remain, sus¬ 
pected as they were of nudism. But when the moment of 
actual crisis arrived, their courage not standing so firm as that 
of the Spartans and Thespians, they endeavoured to save their 
lives by taking credit for medism, and pretending to have been 
forcibly detained by Leonidas. 

The devoted band thus left with Leonidas at Thermopylae 

1 The subsequent distress of the surviving Thespians is painfully illus¬ 
trated by the fact, that in the batlle of Platcea in the following year, they 
had no heavy armour (Herodot. is. 30), After the final repulse of Xerxes, 
they were forced to recruit their city by the admission of new citizens 
(Herodot. viii. 75). 

fl Herodot. vii. 222. Grqfiaioi /ziv bbsovres tpovov, ml oil flavXb/ievot, 
irare?x« yip tripeas AetoviSns, iv bpiipav \6ycp voiev/scyos. How could these 
Thebans serve as hostages? Against what evil were they intended to 
guard Leonidas, or what advantages could they confer upon him? Un¬ 
willing comrades on such an occasion would be noway desirable. Plutarch 
(He Herodot. Malign, p. 865) severely criticises this statement of Hero¬ 
dotus, and on very plausible grounds : among the many unjust criticisms in 
his treatise, this is one of the few exceptions, 

Compare Diodorus, xi. 9 ; and Pausan. x. 20, 1. 

„ Of course the Thebans, taking part as they afterwards did heartily with 
Xerxes, would have_ an interest m representing that their contingent had 
done as little as possible against him, and may have circulated the story that 
Leonidas detained them as hostages. The politics of Thebes before the 
battle of Thermopylce were essentially double-faced and equivocal; not 
daring to take any open part against the Greeks before the arrival of Xerxes. 

The. eighty Mykenseans, like the other Peloponnesians, had the Isthmus 
of Corinth behind them as a post which presented vood chances of defence. 
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consisted of the 300 Spartans, with a certain number of Helots 
attending them, together with 700 Thespians and apparently 
400 Thebans. If there had been before any Lacedaemonians 
(not Spartans) present, they must have retired with the other 
Peloponnesians. By previous concert with the guide Ephialtes, 
Xerxes delayed his attack upon them untij near noon, when 
the troops under Hydarnfis might soon be expected in the rear. 
On this last day, however, Leonidas knowing that all which 
remained was to sell the lives of his detachment dearly, did not 
confine himself to the defensive, 1 but advanced into the wider 
space outside of the pass; becoming the aggressor and driving 
before him the foremost of the Persian host, many of whom 
perished as well by the spears of the Greeks as in the neigh¬ 
bouring sea and morass, and even trodden down by their own 
numbers. It required all the efforts of the Persian officers, 
assisted by threats and the plentiful use of the whip, to force 
their men on to the fight. The Greeks fought with reckless 
bravery and desperation against this superior host, until at 
length their spears were broken, and they had no weapon left 
except their swords. It was at this juncture that Leonidas 
himself was slain, and around his body the battle became 
fiercer than ever: the Persians exhausted all their efforts to 
possess themselves of it, but were repulsed by the Greeks four 
several times, with the loss of many of their chiefs, especially 
two brothers of Xerxes. Fatigued, exhausted, diminished in 
number, and deprived of their most effective weapons, the 
little band of defenders retired, with the body of their chief, 
into the narrow strait behind the cross wall, where they sat 
altogether on a hillock, exposed to the attack of the main 
Persian army on one side, and of the detachment of Hydarnes, 
which had now completed its march, on the other. They were 
thus surrounded, overwhelmed with missiles, and slain to a 
man ; not losing courage even to the last, but defending them¬ 
selves with their remaining daggers, with their unarmed hands, 
and even with their mouths. 2 

1 The story of Diodorus (xi. 10) that Leonidas made an attack upon the 
Persian camp during the night, and very nearly penetrated to the regal tent, 
from which Xerxes was obliged to flee suddenly, in order to save his life, 
while the Greeks, after having caused immense slaughter in the camp, were 
at Jength overpowered and slain—is irreconcilable with Herodotus and 
decidedly to be rejected. Justin however (ii. ir), and Plutarch (De 
Herodot. Malign, p. 866) follow it. The rhetoric of Diodorus is not cal¬ 
culated to strengthen the evidence in its favour. Plutarch had written, or 
intended to write, a biography of Leonidas (De Herodot. Mai. ibid.): but 
it is not preserved. 2 Herodot vii. 225. 
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Thus perished Leonidas with his heroic comrades—300 
Spartans and 700 Thespians. Amidst such equal heroism, it 
seemed difficult to single out any individual as distinguished: 
nevertheless Herodotus mentions the Spartan Dienekes, 
Alpheus and Maron—and the Thespian Dithyrambus—as 
standing pre-eminent. The reply ascribed to the first became 
renowned. 1 “ The Persian host (he was informed) is so pro¬ 
digious that their arrows conceal the sun.” “ So much the 
better (he answered), we shall then fight them in the shade.” 
Herodotus had asked and learnt the name of every individual 
among this memorable three hundred. And even six hundred 
years afterwards, Pausanias could still read the names engraved 
on a column at Sparta. 2 One alone among them—Aristo- 
demus—returned home, having taken no part in the combat. 
He, together with Eurytus another soldier, had been absent 
from the detachment on leave, and both were lying at 
Alpeni suffering from a severe complaint in the eyes. Eurytus, 
apprised that the fatal hour of the detachment was come, 
determined not to survive it, asked for his armour, and desired 
his attendant Helot to lead him to his place in the ranks; 
where he fell gallantly fighting, while the Helot departed and 
survived. Aristodemus did not imitate this devotion of his 
sick comrade: overpowered with physical suffering, he was 
carried to Sparta—but he returned only to scorn and infamy 
among his fellow-citizens. 8 He was denounced as “the coward 

1 Herodot. vii. 226. 

3 Herodot. vii. 224. iwvBi/iiiv Be icat andiH-wv tSip rpinsairiwv. Pausanias, 
iii. T4, I. Annual festivals, with a panegyrical oration and gymnastic 
matches, were still celebrated even in his time in honour of Leonidas, 
jointly with the regent Pausanias, whose subsequent treason tarnished his 
laurels acquired at Plat tea. It is remarkable, and not altogether creditable 
to Spartan sentiment, that the two kings should have been made partners in 
the snine public honours. 

* Herodot. vii. 229. ‘Afurrittifunf—\emotjiuxeovra \eif 0 rjiiai — iX^cravra 
&*ovaa-rriaai is 2w<£pn)v. The commentators are hard upon Aristodemus 
when they translate these epithets “animo deficientem, timidum, pusil- 
lanimum,” considering that £kenroiptxy<re is predicated by Thucydides 
(iv. 12) even respecting the gallant Brasidas. Herodotus scarcely intends 
to imply anything like pusillanimity, but rather the effect of extreme 
physical suffering. It seems, however, that there were different stories 
about the cause which had kept Aristodemus out of the battle. 

The story of another soldier named Pantitds, who having been sent on 
a message by Leonidas into Thessaly, did not return in time for the battle, 
and was so disgraced when he went back to Sparta that he hanged himself 
—given by Herodotus as a report, is very little entitled to credit. It is not 
likely that Leonidas would send an envoy into Thessaly, then occupied by the 
Persians: moreover the disgrace of Aristodemus is particularly explained by 
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AristodSmus; ” no one would speak or communicate with him, 
or even grant him a light for his fire . 1 After a year of such 
bitter disgrace, he was at length enabled to retrieve his honour 
at the battle of Platoea, where he was slain, after surpassing all 
his comrades in heroic and even reckless valour. 

Amidst the last moments of this gallant band, we turn with 
repugnance to the desertion and surrender of the Thebans. 
They are said to have taken part in the final battle, though only 
to save appearances and under the pressure of necessity: but 
when the Spartans and Thespians, exhausted and disarmed, 
retreated to die upon the little hillock within the pass, the 
Thebans then separated themselves, approached the enemy 
with outstretched hands and entreated quarter. They now 
loudly proclaimed that they were friends and subjects of the 
Great King, and had come to Thermopylae against their own 
consent; all which was confirmed by the Thessalians in the 
Persian army. Though some few were slain before this pro¬ 
ceeding was understood by the Persians, the rest were admitted 
to quarter; not without the signal disgrace, however, of being 
branded with the regal mark as untrustworthy slaves—an 
indignity to which their commander Leontiades was compelled 
to submit along with the rest. Such is the narrative which 
Herodotus recounts, without any expression of mistrust or even 
of doubt: Plutarch emphatically contradicts it, and even cites 
a Boeotian author , 2 who affirms that Anaxarchus, not Leon¬ 
tiades, was commander of the Thebans at Thermopylae. 
Without calling in question the equivocal conduct and 

Herodotus by the difference between his conduct and that of his comrade 
Eurytus t whereas Pantiles stood alone. 

1 See the story of the single Athenian citizen, who returned home alone, 
after all his comrades had perished in an unfortunate expedition to the 
island of jEgina. The widows of the slain warriors crowded round him, 
each asking him what had become of her husband, and finally put him to 
death by pricking with their bodkins (Herodot. v. 87). 

In the terrible battle of St. Jacob on the Birs, near Basle (August 1444), 
where 1500 Swiss crossed the river and attacked 40,000 French and 
Germans under the Dauphin of France, against strong remonstrances from 
their commanders—all of them were slain, after deeds of unrivalled valour 
and great loss to the enemy, except sixteen men who receded from their 
countrymen in crossing the river, thinking the enterprise desperate. These 
sixtean men on their return were treated with intolerable scorn and hardly 
escaped execution (Vogelin, Geschichte der Schweizer Eidgenossonschaft, 
vol. i, ch. 5, p. 393). 

2 Herodot. vii. 233 ; Plutarch, Herodot. Malign, p. 867. The Bceotian 
history of Aristophanes, cited by the latter, professed to be founded in part 
upon memorials arranged according to the sequence of magistrates and 
cenerals-^K *S>v nari apxovras ixo/wrumfrav Urripttm. 
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surrender of this Theban detachment, we may reasonably 
dismiss the story of this ignominious branding, as an invention 
of that strong anti-Theban feeling which prevailed in Greece 
after the repulse of Xerxes. 

The wrath of that monarch, as he went over the field after 
the close of the action, vented itself upon the corpse of the 
gallant Leonidas, whose head he directed to be cut off and 
fixed on a cross. But it was not wrath alone which filled his 
mind. He was further impressed with involuntary admiration 
of the little detachment which had here opposed to him a 
resistance so unexpected and so nearly invincible. He now 
learnt to be anxious respecting the further resistance which 
remained behind. “ Demaratus (said he to the exiled Spartan 
king at his side), thou art a good man: all thy predictions have 
turned out true : now tell me how many Lacedaemonians are 
there remaining, and are they all such warriors as these fallen 
men ?" “0 king (replied Demaratus), the total of the 

Lacedaemonians and of their towns is great; in Sparta alone 
there are 8000 adult warriors, all equal to those who have here 
fought j and the other Lacedaemonians, though inferior to 
them, are yet excellent soldiers." “Tell me (rejoined Xerxes), 
what will be the least difficult way of conquering such men ? ” 
Upon which Demaratus advised him to send a division of his 
fleet to occupy the island of KythSra, and from thence to make 
war on the southern coast of Laconia, which would distract the 
attention of Sparta, and prevent her from co-operating in any 
combined scheme of defence against his land-force. Unless 
this were done, the entire force of Peloponnesus would be 
assembled to maintain the narrow isthmus of Corinth, where 
the Persian king would have far more terrible battles to fight 
than anything which he had yet witnessed. 1 

Happily for the safety of Greece, Achaemenes the brother of 
Xerxes interposed to dissuade the monarch from this prudent 
plan of actionj not without aspersions on the temper and 
motives of Demaratus, who (he affirmed), like other Greeks, 
hated all power, and envied all good fortune above his own. 
The fleet (added he), after the damage sustained by the recent 
storm, would bear no further diminution of number: and it 
was essential to keep the entire Persian force, on land as well 
as on sea, in one undivided and co-operating mass. 2 

_ A few such remarks were sufficient to revive in the monarch 
his habitual sentiment of confidence in overpowering number. 
Yet while rejecting the advice of Demaratus, he emphatically 
1 Herodot. vil. *35. 8 Herodot. vii. 336." 
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repelled the imputations against the good faith and sincere 
attachment of that exiled prince. 1 

Meanwhile the days of battle at Thermopylae had been not 
less actively employed by the fleets at Aphetce and Artemisium. 
It has already been mentioned that the Greek ships, having 
abandoned their station at the latter place and retired to 
Chalkis, were induced to return by the news that the Persian fleet 
had been nearly ruined by the recent storm; and that on return¬ 
ing to Artemisium, the Grecian commanders felt renewed alarm 
on seeing the enemy's fleet, in spite of the damage just sustained, 
still mustering an overwhelming number at the opposite station 
of Aphetfe. Such was the effect of this spectacle, and the 
impression of their own inferiority, that they again resolved to 
retire without fighting, leaving the strait open and undefended. 
Great consternation was caused by the news of their determina¬ 
tion among the inhabitants of Euboea, who entreated Eurybiadfis 
to maintain his position for a few days, until they could have 
time to remove their families and their property. But even 
such postponement was thought unsafe and was refused. He 
was on the point of giving orders for retreat, when the Eubceans 
sent their envoy Pelagon to Themistokles with the offer of 
thirty talents, on condition that the fleet should keep its station 
and hazard an engagement in defence of the island. Themi- 
stoklAs employed the money adroitly and successfully, giving 
five talents to Eurybiades, with large presents besides to the 
other leading chiefs. The most unmanageable among them 
was the Corinthian Adeimantus,—who at first threatened to 
depart with his own squadron alone, if the remaining Greeks 
were mad enough to remain. His alarm was silenced, if not 
tranquillised, by a present of three talents. 2 

However Plutarch may be scandalised at such inglorious 
revelations preserved to us by Herodotus respecting the under¬ 
hand agencies of this memorable struggle, there is no reason 
to call in question the bribery here described. But Themistokles 
doubtless was only tempted to do, and enabled to do, by means 
of the Eubcean money, that which he would have wished, and 
had probably tried, to accomplish, without the money—to bring 
ona naval engagement at Artemisium. It was absolutely essential 

1 Herodot. vii. 237. “The citizen (Xerxes la made to observe) does 
indeed naturally envy another citizen more fortunate than himself, and if 
asked for counsel will keep back what he has best in mind, unless he be a 
man of very rare virtue. But a foreign friend usually sympathises heartily 
with the good fortune of another foreigner, and will give him the best 
advice in Ilia power whenever he is asked.” 

B Plutarch, Themistokles, c. 7; Herodot. viil. 5, 6, 
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to the maintenance of Thermopylae, and to the general plan of 
defence, that the Eubcean strait should be defended against the 
Persian fleet ; and the Greeks could not expect any more favour¬ 
able position to fight in. We may reasonably presume that 
Themistokles, distinguished not less by daring than by sagacity, 
and the great originator of maritime energies in his country, con¬ 
curred unwillingly in the projected abandonment of Artemisium. 
But his high mental capacity did not exclude that pecuniary 
conuption which rendered the presents of the Euboeans both 
admissible and welcome—yet still more welcome to him 
perhaps, as they supplied means of bringing over the other 
opposing chiefs and the Spartan admiral. 1 It was finally 
determined therefore to remain, and if necessary, to hazard an 
engagement in the Euboean strait; but at any rate to procure 
for the inhabitants of the island a short interval to remove their 
families. Had these Euboeans heeded the oracles (says 
Herodotus 8 ) they would have packed up and removed long 
before; for a text of Bakis gave them express warning: but 
having neglected the sacred writings as unworthy of credit, they 
were now severely punished for such presumption. 

Among the Persian fleet at Aphetee, on the other hand, the 
feeling prevalent was one of sanguine hope and confidence in 
their superior numbers, forming a strong contrast with the dis¬ 
couragement of the Greeks at Artemisium. Had they attacked 
the latter immediately, when both fleets first saw each other 
from their opposite stations, they would have gained an easy 
victory, for the Greek fleet would have fled, as the admiral was 
on the point of ordering, even without an attack. But this was 
not sufficient for the Persians, who wished to cut oil every ship 
among their enemies even from flight and escape. 8 Accordingly 
they detached 200 ships to circumnavigate the island of Euboea, 
and to sail up the Euboean strait from the south, in the rear 

1 The expression of Herodotus is somewhat remarkable; oSrnf re Sh 
srMiyivres Sdpotat (Eurybiadls, Adeimantus, &o.) ivavtitttapiivai (aav, no! 
•tdiai Eifioitai iicexdpiaro- airds re 6 eepiirnwtA^jr SndpSpve, SkdvBape SI 

r& -\0J7Ta %X UV - 

* Herodot. viii. 20. Of yip Eiffodes srapaxppa'dfifyoi rip BdutSos xpriitp^y 
as oiSip hiyovra, aBre ri i^eKo/ilaavTO oiSiv, aBre rpaead(apra, Sis irape- 
oofitvav atpnroXiptov ireptirerda Si ivoijiaayro aipiat abrolcri ra irpfyypiura. 
Bd/eiSi yip SSe fast wepi raurdap i xp*l<rfids’ 

$pafeo fiapfiapSiui/pv Sray fvyhv tls aAa 
BSpXtvoVi Evflatys airfyetp iroKvpijKd6as atyas. 

TojJrotn Si oiSiv ratal dsreat XPV^Itiyoiai iy ratal rdn stapeovai re Kal 
vpaaSoKi/iotat KiKoiat, vapfjy a<pt avfiQapp xpfia'Biu or pis ri /idyi arts. 

Herodot. viii. 6 . teal (fifkkop Sf)Bev impei^taBat (of "E\\ppes)’ tSei Si 
ftpSi irvptpSpoVj rip itetiray (ittpafiv) kdyp, sreptyeydaBat . 
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of the Greeks ; postponing their own attack in front until this 
squadron should be in position to intercept the retreating 
Greeks. But though the manoeuvre was concealed by sending 
the squadron round outside of the island of Skiathos, it became 
known immediately among the Greeks, through a deserter 
—Skyllias of Skione. This man, the best swimmer and diver 
of his time, and now engaged like other Thracian Greeks in the 
Persian service, passed over to Artemisium, and communicated 
to the Greek commanders both particulars of the late destructive 
storm, and the despatch of the intercepting squadron. 1 

It appears that his communications, respecting the effects of 
the storm and the condition of the Persian fleet, somewhat 
reassured the Greeks, who resolved during the ensuing night to 
sail from their station at Artemisium for the purpose of surpris¬ 
ing the detached squadron of 200 ships, and who even became 
bold enough, under the inspirations of ThemistoklSs, to go out 
and offer battle to the main fleet near Aphetae. 2 Wanting to 
acquire some practical experience, which neither leaders nor 
soldiers as yet possessed, of the manner in which Phoenicians 
and others in the Persian fleet handled and manoeuvred their 
ships, they waited till a late hour of the afternoon, when little 
daylight remained. 3 Their boldness in thus advancing out, 
with inferior numbers and even inferior ships, astonished the 
Persian admirals, and distressed the Ionians and other subject 
Greeks who were serving them as unwilling auxiliaries. To 
both it seemed that the victory of the Persian fleet, which was 
speedily brought forth to battle, and was numerous enough to 
encompass the Greeks, would be certain as well as complete. 
The Greek ships were at first marshalled in a circle, with their 
sterns in the interior, and presented their prows in front, at all 
points of the circumference. 4 In this position, compressed 
into a narrow space, they seemed to be awaiting the attack of 
the enemy, who formed a larger circle around them; but on a 
second signal given, their ships assumed the aggressive, rowed 
out from the inner circle in direct impact against the hostile 
ships around, and took or disabled no less than thirty of them: 

1 Herodot. viii. 7, 8, Wonderful stories were recounted respecting the 
prowess of Skyllias, as a diver. 

9 Diodorus, xi. 12. 

* Herodot. viii, 9. SetKqv tyhiv yivopivttv rijs fipipqt atrrol 

4 itapevr\inav M roiir PapPipovs, airircipw/ ahrioiv woi^<ra<r$ai PouXi/ievoi 
t ?s t* fidxv> Kal tov SifKirXdou. 

4 Compare the description in Thucyd. ii. 84, of the naval battle between 1 
the Athenian fleet under Phormio and the Lacedaemonian fleet, where the 
ships of the latter are marshalled in this same array. 
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in one of which Philaon, brother of Gorgus despot of Salamis 
in Cyprus, was made prisoner. Such unexpected forwardness 
at first disconcerted the Persians, who however rallied and 
inflicted considerable damage and loss on the Greeks. But the 
near approach of night put an end to the combat, and each 
fleet retired to its former station; the Persians to Aphetse, the 
Greeks to Artemisium. 1 

The result of this first day’s combat, though indecisive in 
itself, surprised both parties, and did much to exalt the confid¬ 
ence of the Greeks. But the events of the ensuing night did 
yet more. Another tremendous storm was sent by the gods to 
aid them. Though it was the middle of summer—a season 
when rain rarely falls in the climate of Greece—the most violent 
wind, rain, and thunder prevailed during the whole night, 
blowing right on shore against the Persians at Aphette, and thus 
but little troublesome to the Greeks on the opposite side of the 
strait. The seamen of the Persian fleet, scarcely recovered 
from the former storm at Sepias Akte, were almost driven to 
despair by this repetition of the same peril; the more so when 
they found the prows of their ships surrounded, and the play of 
their oars impeded, by the dead bodies and the spars from the 
recent battle, which the current drove towards their shore. If 
this storm was injurious to the main fleet at Aphetse, it proved 
the entire ruin of the squadron detached to circumnavigate 
Euboea, who, overtaken by it near the dangerous eastern coast 
of that island (called the Hollows of Euboea), were driven upon 
the rocks and wrecked. The news of this second conspiracy 
of the elements, or intervention of the gods, against the schemes 
of the invaders, was highly encouraging to the Greeks; and the 
seasonable arrival of fifty-three fresh Athenian ships, w'ho 
reinforced them the next day, raised them to a still higher 
pitch of confidence. In the afternoon of the same day, they 
sailed out against the Persian fleet at Aphette, and attacked 
and destroyed some Kilikian ships even at their moorings; the 
fleet having been too much damaged by the storm of the 
preceding night to come out and fight. 2 

But the Persian admirals were not of a temper to endure 
such insults—still less to let their master hear of them. About 
noon on the ensuing day, they sailed with their entire fleet 
near to the Greek station at Artemisium, and formed themselves 
into a half-moon; while the Greeks kept near to the shore, so 
that they could not be surrounded, nor could the Persians bring 

1 Herodot. vni. xi. voWhv irapi Si£m> leyvrurd/tarti — Irtpa&ictas hyivvi- 
Co/iivovs, &c. * Herodot. viii. 12,13, 14 j Diodor. xL r2. 
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their entire fleet into action; the ships running foul of each 
other, and not finding space to attack. The battle raged 
fiercely all day, and with great loss and damage on both sides: 
the Egyptians bore off the palm of valour among the Persians, 
the Athenians among the Greeks. Though the positive loss 
sustained by the Persians was by far the greater, and though 
the Greeks being near their own shore, became masters of the 
dead bodies as well as of the disabled ships and floating 
fragments—still they were themselves hurt and crippled in 
greater proportion with reference to their inferior total: and 
the Athenian vessels especially, foremost in the preceding 
combat, found one-half of their number out of condition to 
renew it. 1 The Egyptians alone had captured five Grecian 
ships with their entire crews. 

Under these circumstances, the Greek leaders—and Themi¬ 
stokles, as it seems, among them—determined that they could 
no longer venture to hold the position of Artemisium, but must 
withdraw the naval force farther into Greece: 2 though this was 
in fact a surrender of the gass of Thermopylae, and though the 
removal which the Euboeans were hastening was still unfinished. 
These unfortunate men were forced to be satisfied with the 
promise of Themistokles to give them convoy for their boats 
and their persons; abandoning their sheep and cattle for the 
consumption of the fleet, as better than leaving them to become 
booty for the enemy. While the Greeks were thus employed 
in organising their retreat, they received news which rendered 
retreat doubly necessary. The Athenian Abrftnychus, stationed 
with his ship near Thermopylae, in order to keep up communi¬ 
cation between the army and fleet, brought the disastrous 
intelligence that Xerxes was already master of the pass, and 
that the division of Leonidas was either destroyed or in flight. 
Upon this the fleet abandoned Artemisium forthwith, and 
sailed up the Eubcean strait; the Corinthian ships in the van, 
the Athenians bringing up the rear, Themistokles, conducting 
the latter, stayed long enough at the various watering-stations 
and landing-places to inscribe, on some neighbouring stones, 
invitations to the Ionian contingents serving under Xerxes; 
whereby the latter were conjured not to serve against their 
fathers, but to desert, if possible—or at least, to fight as little 
and as backwardly as they could. Themistokles hoped by 
this stratagem perhaps to detach some of the Ionians from the 
Persian side, or at any rate, to render them objects of mistrust, 

1 Herodot. viii. 17 , 18. 

* Herodot. vlli. 18. Spjjffjuliy Jj^ i&oi\cvw ter a k r^v 'EMt£ 5 s, 
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and thus to diminish their efficiency. 1 With no longer delay 
than was requisite for such inscriptions, he followed the remain¬ 
ing fleet, which sailed round the coast of Attica, not stopping 
until it reached the island of Salamis. 

The news of the retreat of the Greek fleet was speedily con¬ 
veyed by a citizen of Histicea to the Persians at Aphctte, who at 
first disbelieved it, and detained the messenger until they had 
sent to ascertain the fact. On the next day, their fleet passed 
across to the north of Eubcea, and became master of Histisea 
and the neighbouring territory; from whence many of them, 
by permission and even invitation of Xerxes, crossed over to 
Thermopylae to survey the field of battle and the dead. 
Respecting the number of the dead, Xerxes is asserted to have 
deliberately imposed upon the spectators: he buried all his 
own dead, except 1000 whose bodies were left out—while the 
total number of Greeks who had perished at Thermopylae, 4000 
in number, were all left exposed, and in one heap, so as to 
create an impression that their loss had been much more severe 
than their own. Moreover the bodies of the slain Helots were 
included in the heap, all of them passing for Spartans or 
Thespians in the estimation of the spectators. We are not 
surprised to hear, however, that this trick, gross and public as 
it must have been, really deceived very few. 3 According to 
the statement of Herodotus, 20,000 men were slain on the side 
of the Persians—no unreasonable estimate, if we consider that 
they wore little defensive armour, and that they were three 
days fighting. The number of Grecian dead bodies is stated 
by the same historian as 4000: if this be correct, it must 
include a considerable proportion of Helots, since there were 
no hoplites present on the last day except the 300 Spartans, 
the 700 Thespians, and the 400 Thebans. Some hoplites 
were of course slain in the first two days’ battles, though 
apparently not many. The number who originally came to the 
defence of the pass seems to have been about 7000: 3 but the 
epigram composed shortly afterwards and inscribed on the spot 
by order of the Amphiktyonic assembly, transmitted to posterity 

1 Herodot. viii. 19, ax, 22 ; Plutarch, Themistoklfis, c. 9. 

* Herodot. viii. 24, 25. ob nbv oiS' iKivOave robs Sia 0 e@rixSras S 4 p(i)s 
ravra wp 4 j(as vspl robs Mfcpoiit rail IwuroB' xal y Ip 8ij ftal «ye\oiov jjv, &c. 

8 About the numbers of the Greeks at Thermopylae, compare Herodot. 
vii. 202 5 Diodorus, xi. 4 j Pausanias, x. 20, 1; and Manso’s Sparta, 
vol. ii. p, 308 j Beylage 24th. 

Isokratts talksabout 1000 Spartans, with a few allies, Panegyric, Or. iv. 
p. 59- He mentions also only sixty Athenian ships of war at Artemisium; 
m fact his numerical statement” de< wye little ■ ttertir 1. 
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the formal boast that 4000 warriors “from Peloponnesus had 
here fought with 300 myriads or 3,000,000 of enemies.” 1 
Respecting this alleged Persian total, some remarks have 
already been made: the statement of 4000 warriors from 
Peloponnesus, must indicate all those who originally marched 
out of that peninsula under Leonidas. Yet the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, when they furnished words to record this memorable 
exploit, ought not to have immortalised the Peloponnesians 
apart from their extra-Peloponnesian comrades, of merit fully 
equal ; especially the Thespians, who exhibited the same heroic 
self-devotion as Leonidas and his Spartans, without having been 
prepared for it by the same elaborate and iron discipline. 
While this inscription was intended as a general commemora¬ 
tion of the exploit, there was another near it, alike simple and 
impressive, destined for the Spartan dead separately: “ Stranger, 
tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here, in obedience to their 
orders.” On the hillock within the pass, where this devoted 
band received their death-wounds, a monument was erected, 
with a marble lion in honour of Leonidas ; decorated apparently 
with an epigram by the poet Simonides. That distinguished 
genius composed at least one ode, of which nothing but a 
splendid fragment now remains, to celebrate the glories of 
Thermopylae: besides several epigrams, one of which was 
consecrated to the prophet Megistias, “ who, though well aware 
of the fate coming upon him, would not desert the Spartan 
chiefs.” 


CHAPTER XLI 

BATTLE OF SALAMIS—RETREAT OF XERXES 

The sentiment, alike durable and unanimous, with which 
the Greeks of after-times looked back on the battle of Ther¬ 
mopylae, and which they have communicated to all subsequent 
readers, was that of just admiration for the courage and 
patriotism of Leonidas and his band. But among the con¬ 
temporary Greeks that sentiment, though doubtless sincerely 
felt, was by no means predominant. It was overpowered by 
the more pressing emotions of disappointment and terror. So 
confident were the Spartans and Peloponnesians in the defensi- 
bility of Thermopylae and Artemisium, that when the news of 

1 Hprodol' vii. 
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the disaster reached them, not a single soldier had yet been 
put in motion; the season of the festival-games had passed, 
but no active step had yet been taken. 1 Meanwhile the in¬ 
vading force, army and fleet, was in its progress towards Attica 
and Peloponnesus, without the least preparations—and what 
was still worse, without any combined and concerted plan—for 
defending the heart of Greece. The loss sustained by Xerxes 
at Thermopylae, insignificant in proportion to his vast total, 
was more than compensated by the fresh Grecian auxiliaries 
which he now acquired. Not merely the Malians, Lokrians 
and Dorians, but also the great mass of the Boeotians, with 
their chief town Thebes, all except Thespise and Platcea, now 
joined him. 2 Demaratus, his Spartan companion, moved 
forward to Thebes to renew an ancient tie of hospitality with 
the Theban oligarchical leader Attaglnus, while small garrisons 
were sent by Alexander of Macedon to most of the Boeotian 
towns, 8 as well to protect them from plunder as to ensure their 
fidelity. The Thespians on the other hand abandoned their 
city and fled into Peloponnesus ; while the Platseans, who had 
been serving aboard the Athenian ships at Artemisium, 4 were 
disembarked at Chalkis as the fleet retreated, for the purpose 
of marching by land to their city and removing their families. 
It was not only the land-force of Xerxes which had been thus 
strengthened. His fleet also had received some accessions 
from Karystus in Euboea, and from several of the Cyclades— 
so that the losses sustained by the storm at Sepias and the 
fights at Artemisium, if not wholly made up, were at least in 
part repaired, while the fleet remained still prodigiously superior 
in number to that of the Greeks. 6 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, near fifty years 
after these events, the Corinthian envoys reminded Sparta that 
she had allowed Xerxes time to arrive from the extremity of 
the earth at the threshold of Peloponnesus, before she took 
any adequate precautions against him: a reproach true almost 
to the letter. 6 It was only when roused and terrified by the 

1 Herodot. viii. 40, 71, 73. 

2 Herodot. viii. 66. Diodorus calls the battle of Thermopylae a 
Kaimtian victory for Xerxes, which is true only in the letter, but not in the 
spirit; he doubtless lost a greater number of men in the pass than the 
Greeks, but the advantage which he gained was prodigious (Diodor. xi. 12); 
and Diodorus himself sets forth the terror of the Greeks after the event 
(xi. *13-15). 

3 Plutarch, De Herodot. Malignit, p. 864; Herodot. viii. 34. 

4 Herodot. viii. 44, 50. 5 Herodot. viii. 66. 

9 Thucyd. i. 69. tov re yhp MnSov abro\ ftrfuv Inch vepdrar yijs irpirepov 
iirl Hehoirii/yntrov iKSivra, irplv ri trip' ip.au 4 |{»s irpnairoi'Tn<rai. 
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news of the death of Leonidas, that the Lacedaemonians and 
the other Peloponnesians began to put forth their full strength. 
But it was then too late to perform the promise made to 
Athens of taking up a position in Bceotia so as to protect 
Attica. To defend the Isthmus of Corinth was all that they 
now thought of, and seemingly all that was now open to them. 
Thither they rushed with all their available population under 
the conduct of Kleombrotus king of Sparta (brother of Leo¬ 
nidas), and began to draw fortifications across it, as well as to 
break up the Sldronian road from Megara to Corinth, with 
every mark of anxious energy. The Lacedaemonians, Arcadians, 
Eleians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, Epidaurians, Phliasians, Troe- 
zenians and Hermionians, were all present here in full numbers; 
many myriads of men (bodies of 10,000 each) working and 
bringing materials night and day. 1 As a defence to themselves 
against attack by land, this was an excellent position: they 
considered it as their last chance, 2 abandoning all hope of 
successful resistance at sea. But they forgot that a fortified 
isthmus was no protection even to themselves against the navy 
of Xerxes, 3 while it professedly threw out not only Attica, but 
also Megara and AEgina. And thus arose a new peril to Greece 
from the loss of Thermopylae: no other position could be 
found which, like that memorable strait, comprehended and 
protected at once all the separate cities. The disunion thus 
produced brought them within a hair's breadth of ruin. 

If the causes of alarm were great for the Peloponnesians, 
yet more desperate did the position of the Athenians appear. 
Expecting, according to agreement, that there would be a 
Peloponnesian army in Bceotia ready to sustain Leonidas, or 
at any rate to co-operate in the defence of Attica, they had 
taken no measures to remove their families or property. But 
they saw with indignant disappointment as well as dismay, on 
retreating from Artemisium, that the conqueror was in full 
march from Thermopylae, that the road to Attica was open to 
him, and that the Peloponnesians were absorbed exclusively in 
the defence of their own isthmus and their own separate 
existence. 1 The fleet from Artemisium had been directed to 

1 Herodot. viii. 71. avySpa/idyres iic r&y iro\lay. 

8 Herodot. viii. 74. 8 Herodot. vii, 139. 

1 Plutarch, Themistoklgs, c. 9. i/ut fiiv ipytf rrjs TpoSotrlas elx* rohs 
’AOnvalovs, a/ia Si SutrBvfila ««1 pefiovupiyavs. 

Herodot. viii. 40. Soieievres yip e 6 p 4 <r*ty Tle\oiroyytifflous TavSypel iv rij 
Boiarlji {nroKaTHfievovs rby fSipBapey, tup flip (Zpov eiSiy ihv, el Si ivuvOa- 
vdvto rby 'l<r 6 /iby air0hr rsixwrar h rijy TU\OTrivvriaov, ir tp\ irhtlarou Si 
roievfiivovs irepieTveu, nal Teirijv fyoyras iv pvXaKjjj rd re &\\a imlvtu. 
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muster at the harbour of Trcezen, there to await such reinforce¬ 
ments as could be got together: but the Athenians entreated 
Eurybiad£s to halt at Salamis, so as to allow them a short time 
for consultation in the critical state of their affairs, and to aid 
them in the transport of their families. While Eurybiades 
was thus staying at Salamis, several new ships which had 
reached Trcezen came over to join him j and in this way 
Salamis became for a time the naval station of the Greeks, 
without any deliberate intention beforehand. 1 

Meanwhile Themistoklgs and the Athenian seamen landed 
at Phalfirum, and made their mournful entry into Athens. 
Gloomy as the prospect appeared, there was little room for 
difference of opinion, 2 and still less room for delay. The 
authorities and the public assembly at once issued a proclama¬ 
tion, enjoining every Athenian to remove his family out of the 
country in the best way he could. We may conceive the state 
of tumult and terror which followed on this unexpected pro¬ 
clamation, when we reflect that it had to be circulated and 
acted upon throughout all Attica, from Sunium to Orfipus, 
within the narrow space of less than six days; for no longer 
interval elapsed before Xerxes actually arrived at Athens, 
where indeed he might have arrived even sooner. 8 The whole 
Grecian fleet was doubtless employed in carrying out the 
helpless exiles; mostly to Trcezen, where a kind reception and 
generous support were provided for them (the Trcezenian 
population being seemingly semi-ionic, and having ancient 
relations of religion as well as of traffic with Athens)—but in 
part also to ^Egina: there were however many who could not 
or would not go farther than Salamis. ThemistoklSs impressed, 
upon the sufferers that they were only obeying the oracle, 
which had directed them to abandon the city and to take 
refuge behind the wooden walls; and either his policy, or the 

Thucyd. i. 74. 8rs yovv (we Athenians) tri trvoi, oi wapeyeyeirOf 
(Spartans). 

Both Lysias (Oratio Funebr. c. 8) and IsokratSs take pride in the fact 
that the Athenians, in spite of being thus betrayed, never thought of making 
separate terms for themselves with Xerxes (Panegyric, Or. iv. p. 60). Bat 
there is no reason to believe that Xerxes would have granted them separate 
terms : his particular vengeance was directed against them. Isokratls has 
confounded in his mind the conduct of the Athenians when they refused the 
offers of Mordonius in the year following the battle of Salamis, with their 
conduct before the battle of Salamis against Xerxes. 

1 Herod ot. viii. 40-42. 8 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 699. 

8 Herodot, viii. 66 , 6 J. There was therefore but little time for the 
breaking up and carrying away of furniture, alluded to by Thucrydidds, i 
18— $iwor{Hvrts iieAnre?y tV v k« 1 6 .vaorKfvaui.(xevoi, &c. 
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mental depression of the time, gave circulation to other stories, 
intimating that even the divine inmates of the acropolis were 
for a while deserting it. In the ancient temple of AthSnS 
Polias on that rock, there dwelt, or was believed to dwell, as 
guardian to the sanctuary and familiar attendant of the goddess, 
a sacred serpent, for whose nourishment a honey-cake was 
placed once in the month. The honey-cake had been hitherto 
regularly consumed; but at this fatal moment the priestess 
announced that it remained untouched: the sacred guardian 
had thus set the example of quitting the acropolis, and it 
behoved the citizens to follow the example, confiding in the 
goddess herself for future return and restitution. 

The migration of so many ancient men, women, and 
children, was a scene of tears and misery inferior only to that 
which would have ensued on the actual capture of the city. 1 
Some few individuals, too poor to hope for maintenance, or 
too old to care for life, elsewhere—confiding moreover in their 
own interpretation 2 of the wooden-wall which the Pythian 

1 Herodot. viii. 41 : Plutarch, Themistokles, c. x. 

In the years r8zt and 1822, during the struggle which preceded the 
liberation of Greece, the Athenians were forced to leave their country and 
seek refuge in Salamis three several times. These incidents are sketched 
in a manner alike interesting and instructive by Dr. Waddington, in his 
visit to Greece (London, 1825), Letters vi. vii. x. He states, p. 92, 
"Three times have the Athenians emigrated in a body, and sought refuge 
from the sabre among the houseless rocks of Salamis. Upon these occasions 
I am assured, that many have dwelt in caverns, and many in miserable 
huts, constructed on the mountain side by their own feeble hands. Many 
have perished too from exposure to an intemperate climate; many from 
diseases contracted through the loathsomeness of their habitations; many 
from hunger and misery. On the retreat of the Turks, the survivors re¬ 
turned to their country. But to what a country did they return? To a 
land of desolation and famine ; and in fact, on the first re-occupation 
of Athens, after the departure of Omer Brioni, several persons are known 
to have subsisted for some time on grass, till a supply of com reached the 
Pirmus from Syra and Hydra.” 

A century and a half ago, also, in the war between the Turks and 
Venetians, the population of Attica was forced to emigrate to Salamis, 
.iEgina, and Corinth. M. Buchon observes, “ Les troupes Albanaises, 
envoydea en 1688 par les Turcs (in the war against the Venetians) se 
jetdrent sur l’Attique, mettant tout 4 feu et it sang. En 168S, les chroniques 
d’Alhdnes racontent que ses malhemeux habitants furent obliges de so 
rdfugier 4 Salamine, 4 Egine, et 4 Corinthe, et que ce ne fut qu’aprds trois 
ans qu’ils purent rentrer en partie dans leur ville et dans leurs champs. 
Beaucoup de villages de l’Attique sont encore habitds par les descendans de 
ces derniers envahisseuxs, et avunt la deraidre revolution, on. n’y parloit que 
la langue albanaise ; mais leur physionomie differs autant que leur langue 
de la physionomie de la race Grecque.” (Buchon, la Gre^e Continentale 
et la Morde. Paris, 1843, ch. iL p. 83.) 

2 Fausanias seems to consider these poor men somewhat presumptuous 
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priestess had pronounced to be inexpugnable—shut themselves 
up in the acropolis along with the administrators of the temple, 
obstructing the entrance or western front with wooden doors 
and palisades, 1 When we read how great were the sufferings 
of the population of Attica near half a century afterwards, 
compressed for refuge within the spacious fortifications of 
Athens at the first outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, 2 we 
may form some faint idea of the incalculably greater misery 
which overwhelmed an emigrant population, hurrying, they 
knew not whither, to escape the long arm of Xerxes. Little 
chance did there seem that they would ever revisit their homes 
except as his slaves, 

In the midst of circumstances thus calamitous and threaten¬ 
ing, neither the warriors nor the leaders of Athens lost their 
energy: arm as well as mind was strung to the loftiest pitch 
of human resolution. Political dissensions were suspended; 
Themistokles proposed to the people a decree, and obtained 
their sanction, inviting home all who were under sentence of 
temporary banishment: moreover he not only included, but 
even specially designated among them, his own great opponent 
AristeidSs, now in the third year of ostracism. Xanthippus 
the accuser, and Kimon the son, of Miltiadfis, were partners 
in the same emigration. The latter, enrolled by his scale of 
fortune among the horsemen of the state, was seen with his 
companions cheerfully marching through the Kerameikus to 
dedicate their bridles in the acropolis, and to bring away in 
exchange some of the sacred arms there suspended, thus 
setting an example of ready service on shipboard, instead of 
on horseback. 8 It was absolutely essential to obtain supplies 
of money, partly for the aid of the poorer exiles, but still more 
for the equipment of the fleet: yet there were no funds in the 
public treasury. But the senate of Areiopagus, then composed 
in large proportion of men from the wealthier classes, put forth 
all its public authority as well as its private contributions and 
example to others, 4 and thus succeeded in raising the sum of 
eight drachms for every soldier serving. 

This timely help was indeed partly obtained by the in¬ 
exhaustible resource of Themistokles, who, in the hurry of 

for pretending to understand the oracle better than Themistokles — 
’AStivaluy robs ir\iov rt is rbv xpritr/ibv 1 ) Qefutrroichfjs slSivtn voplCovras 
(i x8, a). 

1 Herodot.viii. so. 3 Thucyd. ii. 16,17. 

8 Plutarch, Themistoklds, c, 10, xi j and Kimon, c. 5. 

4 Whether this he the incident which Aristotle (Politic, v. 3, 5 ) bad in 
his mind we cannot determine. 
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embarkation, either discovered or pretended that the Gorgon’s 
head from the statue of Athene was lost, and directing upon 
this ground every man’s baggage to be searched, rendered any 
treasures, which private citizens might be carrying away, avail¬ 
able to the public service. 1 By the most strenuous efforts, 
these few important days were made to suffice for removing 
the whole population of Attica—those of military competence 
to the fleet at Salamis,—the rest to some place of refuge,— 
together with as much property as the case admitted. So 
complete was the desertion of the country, that the host of 
Xerxes, when it became master, could not seize and carry off 
more than five hundred prisoners. 2 Moreover the fleet itself, 
which had been brought home from Artemisium partially 
disabled, was quickly repaired, so that by the time the Persian 
fleet arrived, it was again in something like fighting condition. 

The combined fleet which had now got together at Salamis 
consisted of 366 ships—a force far greater than at Artemisium. 
Of these, no less than 200 were Athenian; twenty among 
which, however, were lent to the Chalkidians and manned 
by them. Forty Corinthian ships, thirty riiginetan, twenty 
Megarian, sixteen Lacedaemonian, fifteen Sikyonian, ten Epi- 
daurian, seven from Ambrakia and as many from Eretria, five 
from Troezen, three from Hermionfi, and the same number 
from Leukas; two from Keos, two from Styra, and one from 
Kythnos; four from Naxos, despatched as a contingent to the 
Persian fleet, but brought by the choice of their captains and 
seamen to Salamis;—all these triremes, together with a small 
squadron of the inferior vessels called pentekonters, made up 
the total. From the great Grecian cities in Italy there appeared 
only one trireme, a volunteer, equipped and commanded by an 
eminent citizen named Phayllus, thrice victor at the Pythian 
games. 8 The entire fleet was thus a trifle larger than the com¬ 
bined force (358 sbipsj) collected by the Asiatic Greeks at 
Lade, fifteen years earlier, during the Ionic revolt. We may 
doubt however whether this total, borrowed from Herodotus, 
be not larger than that which actually fought a little afterwards 
at the battle of Salamis, and which iEschylus gives decidedly 
as consisting of 300 sail, in addition to ten prime and chosen 
ships. That great poet, himself one of the combatants, and 
speaking in a drama represented only seven years after the 
battle, is better authority on the point even than Herodotus. 4 

1 Plutarch, ThemistoklSs, c. x. B Herodot. ix. 99. 

8 Herodot. viii 43-48. 

* ^Eschylos, Pers£e, 347; Herodot. viii. 48 ; vi, 9 j Pausanias, i 14, 4. 
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Hardly was the fleet mustered at Salamis, and the Athenian 
population removed, when Xerxes and his host overran the 
deserted country j his fleet occupying the roadstead of Phalfcrum 
with the coast adjoining. His land-force had been put in motion 
under the guidance of the Thessalians, two or three days after 

The total which Herodotus announces is 378; hut the items which he gives 
amount, when summed up, only to 366. There seems no way of recon¬ 
ciling this discrepancy except by some violent change which we are not 
warranted in making. 

Ktesias represents that the numbers of the Persian war-ships at Salamis 
were above 1000, those of the Greeks 700 (Persica, c. 26). 

The Athenian orator in Thucydides {i. 74) calls the total of the Grecian 
fleet at Salamis “ nearly 400 ships, and the Athenian contingent somewhat 
less than two parts of this total (vavs nlv yi Is retj rerpaKoalas llstyip 
iKdaaous rav Slo poiptuv)." 

The Scholiast, with Poppo and most of the commentators on this passage, 
treat ruv Sla potpmv as meaning unquestionably two parts out of three: 
and if this be the case, I should agree with Dr. Arnold in considering the 
assertion as a mere exaggeration of the orator, not at all carrying the 
authority of Thucydides himself. But X cannot think that we are here 
driven to such a necessity; for the construction of Didot and Goller (though 
Dr. Arnold pronounces it “a most undoubted error”) appears to me per¬ 
fectly admissible. They maintain that at Slo potpat does not of necessity 
mean two parts out of three: in Thucyd. i. 10, we find xatroi V.e\oirovvf)oov 
T&V rsivre rhs Slo potpas vlpovrat, where the words mean two parts out of 
five. Now in the passage before US, we have vavs piv ye is rks rerpaicaalas 
iKtyip iAdaaovs ruv Slo poipav : and Didot and Goller contend, that in the 
word rerpaxoatas is implied a quaternary division of the whole number —four 
hundreds as hundredthparts : so that the whole meaning wouldbe—" To the 
aggregate four hundreds of ships we contributed something less than two." 
The word rerpaxoatas, equivalent to riaaapas ixarnvrdSas, naturally includes 
the general idea of riaaapas potpas : and this would bring the passage into 
exact analogy with the one cited above— ruv alvre rhs Slo potpas. With 
every respect to the judgement of Dr. Arnold on an author whom he had so 
long stndied, I cannot enter into the grouiids on which he has pronounced 
his interpretation of Didot and Goller to be "an undoubted error.” It has 
the advantage of bringing the assertion of the orator in Thucydides into 
harmony with Herodotus, who states the Athenians to have furnished 180 
ships at Salamis. 

Wherever such harmony can be secured by an admissible construction of 
existing words, it is an unquestionable advantage, and ought to count as a 
reason m the case, if there oe a doubt between two different constructions. 
But on the other hand, I protest against altering numerical statements in 
one author, simply in order to bring him into accordance with another, and 
without some substantive ground in the text itself. Thus, for example, in 
this very passage of Thucydides, Bloomfield and Poppo propose to alter 
rerpaKoatas into rptaxoaias, in order that Thucydides may be in harmony 
with Aischylus ana otheraulhors, though not with Herodotus j while Didot 
and GSUer would alter rptaxoatuv into rerpaxaaiav in Demosthenes de 
Coron 4 (c, 70), in order that Demosthenes may he in harmony with 
Thucydides. Such emendations appear to me inadmissible in principle; 
we ore not to force different witnesses into harmony by retouching their 
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the battle of Thermopylae and he was assured by some 
Arcadians who came to seek service, that the Peloponnesians 
were, even at that moment, occupied with the celebration of 
the Olympic games. “ What prize does the victor receive ? ” 
he asked. Upon the reply made, that the prize was nothing 
more than a wreath of the wild olive, Tritantzechmes son of the 
monarch’s uncle Artabanus is said to have burst forth, notwith¬ 
standing the displeasure both of the monarch himself and of 
the bystanders—“ Heavens, Mardonius, what manner of men 
are these against whom thou hast brought us to fight I men 
who contend not for money, but for honour I" 1 Whether this 
be a remark really delivered, or a dramatic illustration imagined 
by some contemporary of Herodotus, it is not the less interest¬ 
ing as bringing to view a characteristic of Hellenic life, which 
contrasts not merely with the manners of contemporary Orientals, 
but even with those of the earlier Greeks themselves during the 
Homeric times. 

Among all the various Greeks between Thermopylae and the 
borders of Attica, there were none except the Phokians dis¬ 
posed to refuse submission; and they refused only because the 
paramount influence of their bitter enemies the Thessalians 
made them despair of obtaining favourable terms. 3 Nor would 
they even listen to a proposition of the Thessalians, who, 
boasting that it was in their power to guide as they pleased the 
terrors of the Persian host, offered to ensure lenient treatment 
to the territory of Phokis, provided a sum of fifty talents were 
paid to them.® The proposition being indignantly refused, 
they conducted Xerxes through the little territory of Doris, 
which medised and escaped plunder, into the upper valley of 
the Kephisus, among the towns of the inflexible Phokians. 
All of them were found deserted; the inhabitants having 
previously escaped either to the wide-spreading summit of 
Parnassus called Tithorea, or even still farther, across that 
mountain into the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians. Ten or a 
dozen small Phokian towns, the most considerable of which 
were Elateia and Hyampolis, were sacked and destroyed by 
the invaders. Even Abas, with its temple and oracle of Apollo, 
was no better treated than the rest: all the sacred treasures 
were pillaged, and it was then burnt. From Panopeus Xerxes 
detached a body of men to plunder Delphi, inarching with his 
main army through Boeotia, in which country he found all the 

1 Herodot. viii, 26. naval MapSdvie, lentous isr’ iuSpas ijyayes ftaxsiiro- 
fitvovs yp .1 as t ot oft wopi xpijpdsrtov rbu AyStva iroietWai, A\\a irepl qpenjs. 

* Herodot. viii. 10. 8 Herodot. viiL 38, 39. 
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towns submissive and willing, except Thespiss and Platzea; 
both of them had been deserted by their citizens, and both 
were now burnt. From hence he conducted his army into the 
abandoned territory of Attica, reaching without resistance the 
foot of the acropolis at Athens. 1 

Very different was the fate of that division which he had 
detached from Panopeus against Delphi. Apollo defended his 
temple here more vigorously than at Abee. The cupidity of 
the Persian king was stimulated by accounts of the boundless 
wealth accumulated at Delphi, especially the profuse donations 
of Croesus. The Delphians, in the extreme of alarm, while 
they sought safety for themselves on the heights of Parnassus 
and for their families by transport across the Gulf into Achaia, 
consulted the oracle whether they should carry away or bury 
the sacred treasures. Apollo directed them to leave the 
treasures untouched, saying that he was competent himself to 
take care of his own property. Sixty Delphians alone ventured 
to remain, together with Akeratus, the religious superior: but 
evidences of superhuman aid soon appeared to encourage 
them. The sacred arms suspended in the interior cell, which 
no mortal hand was ever permitted to touch, were seen lying 
before the door of the temple; and when the Persians, march¬ 
ing along the road called Schistd up that rugged path under 
the steep cliffs of Parnassus which conducts to Delphi, had 
reached the temple of AthSn6 Pronrea,—on a sudden, dreadful 
thunder was heard—two vast mountain crags detached them¬ 
selves and rushed down with deafening noise among them, 
crushing many to death—-the war-shout was also heard from 
the interior of the temple of Ath£n8. Seized with a panic 
terror, the invaders turned round and fled; pursued not only 
by the Delphians, but also (as they themselves affirmed) by 
two armed warriors of superhuman stature and destructive 
arm. The triumphant Delphians confirmed this report, adding 
that the two auxiliaries were the Heroes Phylakus and 
Autonoiis, whose sacred precincts were close adjoining: and 
Herodotus himself, when be visited Delphi, saw in the sacred 
ground of AthSnfi the identical masses of rock which had 
overwhelmed the Persians. 2 Thus did the god repel these 

1 Herodot. viii. 33-34. 

3 Herodot. viii. 38, 39 j Diodor. xi. 14; Pausan. x. 8, 4. 

Compare the account given in Pausanias (x. 23) of the subsequent 
repulse of Brennus and the Gauls from Delphi: in his account, the repulse 
is not so exclusively the work of the gods us in that of Herodotus} there 
is a larger force of human combatants in defence of the temple, though 
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invaders from his Delphian sanctuary and treasures, which 
remained inviolate until 130 years afterwards, when they were 
rifled by the sacrilegious hands of the Phokian Philomelus. 
On this occasion, as will be seen presently, the real protectors 
of the treasures were the conquerors at Salamis and Plahea. 

Four months had elapsed, since the departure from Asia, 
when Xerxes reached Athens, the last term of his advance. 
He brought with him the members of the Peisistratid family, 
who doubtless thought their restoration already certain—and 
a few Athenian exiles attached to their interest. Though the 
country was altogether deserted, the handful of men collected 
in the acropolis ventured to defy him; nor could all the per¬ 
suasions of the Peisistratids, eager to preserve the holy place 
from pillage, induce them to surrender. 1 The Athenian 
acropolis—a craggy rock rising abruptly about 150 feet with a 
flat summit of about 1000 feet long from east to west, by 500 
feet broad from north to south—had no practicable access 
except on the western side : - moreover in all parts where there 
seemed any possibility of climbing up, it was defended by the 
ancient fortification called the Pelasgic wall. Obliged to take 
the place by force, the Persian army were posted around the 
northern and western sides, and commenced their operations 
from the eminence immediately adjoining on the north-west, 

greatly assisted by divine intervention : there is also loss on both sides. A 
similar descent of crags from the summit is mentioned. 

See for the description of the road by which the Persians marched, and 
the extreme term of their progress, Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in 
Griechenland, ch. iv. p. 46 ; ch. x. p. 146. 

Many great blocks of stone and cliff are still to be seen near the spot, 
which have rolled down from the top, and which remind the traveller of 
these passages. 

The attack here described to have been made by order of Xerxes upon 
the Delphian temple, seems not easy to reconcile with the words of Mar- 
donius, Herodot. ix. 42; still less can it be reconciled with the statement 
of Plutarch (Noma, c. 9}, who says that the Delphian temple was burnt by 
the Medes. 

1 Herodot. viti. 52. 

3 Pausanias, i. 22, 4 : Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii. eh. vi. p, 76. Ernst Cur- 
tius (Die Akropolis von Athens, p. 5. Berlin, 1844) says that the plateau 
of the acropolis is rather less than 400 feet higher than the town: Fiedler 
states it to be 178 fathoms or 1068 feet above the level of the sea (Reise 
durch das Konigreich Griechenland, i. p. 2)$ he gives the length and 
breadth of the plateau in the same figures as ICruse, whose statement I 
have copied in the text. In Colonel Leake’s valuable Topography oi 
Athens, I do not find any distinct statement about the height of the acro¬ 
polis. We must understand Kruse’s statement (if he and Curtius are both 
correct) to refer only to the precipitous impracticable portion of the whole 
rock. 
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called Areopagus: 1 * from whence they bombarded (if we may 
venture upon the expression) with hot missiles the wood-work 
before the gates; that is, they poured upon it multitudes of 
arrows with burning tow attached to them. The wooden 
palisades and boarding presently took fire and were consumed: 
but when the Persians tried to mount to the assault by the 
western road leading up to the gate, the undaunted little 
garrison still kept them at bay, having provided vast stones, 
which they rolled down upon them in the ascent. For a time, 
the Great King seemed likely to be driven to the slow process 
of blockade; but at length some adventurous men among the 
besiegers tried to scale the precipitous rock before them on its 
northern side, hard by the temple or chapel of Aglaurus, which 
lay nearly in front of the Persian position, but behind the gates 
and the western ascent. Here the rock was naturally so in¬ 
accessible, that it was altogether unguarded, and seemingly even 
unfortified: 3 moreover the attention of the little garrison was 
all concentrated on the host which fronted the gates. Hence 
the separate escalading party were enabled to accomplish their 
object unobserved, and to reach the summit in the rear of the 
garrison; who, deprived of their last hope, either cast them¬ 
selves headlong from the walls, or fled for safety to the inner 
temple. The successful escaladers opened the gates to the 
entire Persian host, and the whole acropolis was presently in 
their hands. Its defenders were slain, its temples pillaged, and 
all its dwellings and buildings, sacred as well as profane, con¬ 
signed to the flames. 6 The citadel of Athens fell into the 

1 Athenian legend represented the Amazons as having taken post on the 
Areopagus and fortified it as a means of attacking the acropolis— &vreirip- 
yatrav (yEschyl. Eumenid. 6SS), 

B Herodot. viii. 52, 53. . . . t/iirpaade &v wpb TTjs A/tjxnrrfAios, SirtaBe Se rav 
srvAiuv KaX rfis iv/flav, ijj S7? otfre ris 4 <pi\a<rore, otfr’ b.v «rs p.’f] ttorl ns 
Kara ravra ivafialri &v 8 ptbmvv, rairp stpefipisip rives sari rb ipbv rps 
Keupoiros Bvyarpbs, ‘AyAaipov, mlromep Imospiipivov iivros rod xtupov. 

That the Aglaurion was on the north side of the acropolis, appears 
clearly made out; see Leake, Topography of Athens, ch. v. p. 261; 
Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 1x9; Foronhammer, Topographie Athens, 
pp. 365, 366; in Kieler Philologischen Studien, 1841. Siebelis (in the plan 
of Athens prefixed to his edition of Pausanias, and in his note on Pausanias, 
i. 18, 2) places the Aglaurion erroneously on the eastern side of the acropolis. 

The expressions fynrpo<rffs srpb rfii bupoirihios appear to refer to the posi¬ 
tion of the Persian army, who would naturally occupy the northern and 
•western fronts of the acropolis j since they reached Athens from the north 
—and the western side furnished the only regular access. The hill called 
Areopagus would thus be nearly in the centre of their position, Forch- 
hammer explains these expressions unsatisfactorily. 

3 Herodot. viii. S2, 53. 
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hands of Xerxes by a surprise, very much the same as that 
which had placed Sardis in those of Cyrus. 1 

Thus was divine prophecy fulfilled: Attica passed entirely 
into the hands of the Persians, and the conflagration of Sardis 
was retaliated upon the home and citadel of its captors, as it 
also was upon their sacred temple of Eleusis. Xerxes im¬ 
mediately despatched to Susa intelligence of the fact, which is 
said to have excited unmeasured demonstrations of joy, con¬ 
futing seemingly the gloomy predictions of his uncle Artabanus. 2 
On the next day but one, the Athenian exiles in his suite 
received his orders, or perhaps obtained his permission, to go 
and offer sacrifice amidst the ruins of the acropolis, and atone, 
if possible, for the desecration of the ground. They discovered 
that the sacred olive-tree near the chapel of Erechtheus, the 
especial gift of the goddess Ath£nS, though burnt to the ground 
by the recent flames, had already thrown out a fresh shoot of 
one cubit long: at least the piety of restored Athens afterwards 
believed this encouraging portent, 3 as well as that which was 
said to have been seen by Dikteus (an Athenian companion of 
the Peisistratids) in the Thriasian plain. It was now the day 
set apart for the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries ; and 
though in this sorrowful year there was no celebration, nor any 
Athenians in the territory, DikaSus still fancied that he beheld 
the dust and heard the loud multitudinous chant, which was 
wont to accompany in ordinary times the processional march 
from Athens to Eleusis. He would even have revealed the 
fact to Xerxes himself, had not Demaratus deterred him from 
doing so: but he construed it as an evidence that the goddesses 
themselves were passing over from Eleusis to help the Athenians 
at Salamis. Yet whatever may have been received in after 
times, on that day certainly no man could believe in the 
speedy resurrection of conquered Athens as a free city; not 
even if he had witnessed the portent of the burnt olive-tree 
suddenly sprouting afresh with preternatural vigour. So hope¬ 
less did the circumstances of the Athenians then appear, not 
less to their confederates assembled at Salamis than to the 
victorious Persians. 

About the time of the capture of the acropolis, the Persian 
fleet also arrived safely in the bay of Phalfirum, reinforced by 
ships from Karystus as well as from various islands of the 

1 Herodot L 84. 

8 Herodot. v. 102; via. 53 - 99 ; ix. 65. KSet yip Kwri rb BtoirpSmpy 
irairav tV 'Arrm^y r%v iy t}) ijxtiptp ytyioBai M nipajftn. 

8 Herodot. viii. S 4 - 6 >!. 
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Cyclades, so that Herodotus reckons it to have been as strong 
as before the terrible storm at Sepias Akte j an estimate 
certainly not admissible. 1 

Soon after their arrival Xerxes himself descended to the 
shore to inspect the fleet, as well as to take counsel with the 
various naval leaders about the expediency of attacking the 
hostile fleet, now so near him in the narrow strait between 
Salamis and the coasts of Attica. He invited them all to take 
their seats in an assembly, wherein the king of Sidon occupied 
the first place and the king of Tyre the second. The question 
was put to each of them separately by Mardonius, and when 
we learn that all pronounced in favour of immediate fighting, 
we may be satisfied that the decided opinion of Xerxes him¬ 
self must have been well known to them beforehand. One 
exception alone was found to this unanimity—Artemisia, queen 
of Halikarnassus in Karia; into whose mouth Herodotus puts 
a speech of some length, deprecating all idea of fighting in the 
narrow strait of Salamis—predicting that if the land-force 
were moved forward to attack Peloponnesus, the Pelopon¬ 
nesians in the fleet at Salamis would return for the protection 
of their own homes, and that thus the fleet would disperse, the 
rather as there was little or no food in the island—and inti¬ 
mating, besides, unmeasured contempt for the efficacy of the 
Persian fleet and seamen as compared with the Greek, as well 
as for the subject contingents of Xerxes generally. That 
Queen Artemisia gave this prudent counsel, there is no reason 
to question; and the historian of Halikarnassus may have had 
means of hearing the grounds on which her opinion rested. 
But I find a difficulty in believing that she can have publicly 
delivered any such estimate of the maritime subjects of Persia; 
an estimate not merely insulting to all who heard it, but at the 
time not just—though it had come to be nearer the truth at the 
time when Herodotus wrote, 2 and though Artemisia herself may 

1 Herodot. viii. 66. Colonel Leake observes upon this statement 
(Athens and the Demi of Attica, App. vol. ii. p. 250), “ About 1000 ships 
is the greatest accuracy we can pretend to, in stating the strength of the 
Persian fleet at Salamis: and from these are to be deducted, in estimating 
the number of ships engaged in the battle, those which were sent to occupy 
the Megaric strait of Salamis, 200 in number.” 

The estimate of Colonel Leake appears somewhat lower than the prob¬ 
able reality. Nor do I believe the statement of Diodorus, that ships 
were detached to occupy the Megaric strait 1 see a note shortly following. 

2 The picture drawn in the Cyropsedia of Xenophon represents the 
subjects of Persia as spiritless and untrained to war (bvaA/aSes «ol 
iirwro/troi), and even designedly kept so, forming a contrast to the native 
Persians (Xenophon, Cyropaed. viii. 1, 45). 
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have lived to entertain the conviction afterwards. Whatever 
may have been her reasons, the historian tells us that friends 
as well as rivals were astonished at her rashness in dissuading 
the monarch from a naval battle, and expected that she would 
be put to death. But Xerxes heard the advice with perfect 
good temper, and even esteemed the Karian queen the more 
highly; though he resolved that the opinion of the majority, 
or his own opinion, should be acted upon. Orders were 
accordingly issued for the fleet to attack the next day, 1 and for 
the land-force to move forward towards Peloponnesus. 

Whilst, on the shore of P hale rum, an omnipotent will com¬ 
pelled seeming unanimity and precluded all real deliberation— 
great indeed was the contrast presented by the neighbouring 
Greek armament at Salamis; among the members of which 
unmeasured dissension had been reigning. It has already been 
stated that the Greek fleet had originally got together at that 
island, not with any view of making it a naval station, but 
simply in order to cover and assist the emigration of the 
Athenians. This object being accomplished, and Xerxes being 
already in Attica, Eurybiad&s convoked the chiefs to consider 
what position was the fittest for a naval engagement. Most 
of them, especially those from Peloponnesus, were averse to 
remaining at Salamis, and proposed that the fleet should be 
transferred to the Isthmus of Corinth, where it would be in 
immediate communication with the Peloponnesian land-force, 
so that in case of defeat at sea, the ships would find protection 
on shore and the men would join in the land service—while it 
worsted in a naval action near Salamis, they would be enclosed 
in an island from whence there were no hopes of escape. 3 In 
the midst of the debate, a messenger arrived with news of the 
capture and conflagration of Athens and her acropolis by the 
Persians. Such was the terror produced by this intelligence, 
that some of the chiefs, without even awaiting the conclusion 
of the debate and the final vote, quitted the council forthwith, 
and began to hoist sail, or prepare their rowers, for departure. 
The majority came to a formal vote for removing to the 
Isthmus; but as night was approaching, actual removal was 
deferred until the next morning. 3 

Now was felt the want of a position like that of Thermopylse, 
which had served as a protection to all the Greeks at once, so 
as to check the growth of separate fears and interests. We can 
hardly wonder that the Peloponnesian chiefs—the Corinthians 

1 Ilerodot. viii. 68, 6 j, 70. 3 Herodot. viii. 70, , 

3 Herodot. viii, 49, 50, 56. 
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in particular, who furnished so large a naval contingent, and 
within whose territory the land-battle at the Isthmus seemed 
about to take place—should manifest such an obstinate reluc¬ 
tance to fight at Salamis, and should insist on removing to a 
position where, in case of naval defeat, they could assist, and 
be assisted by, their own soldiers on land. On the other hand, 
Salamis was not only the most favourable position, in conse¬ 
quence of its narrow strait, for the inferior numbers of the 
Greeks, but could not be abandoned without breaking up the 
unity of the allied fleet j since Megara and rEgina would thus 
be left uncovered, and the contingents of each would imme¬ 
diately retire for the defence of their own homes,—while the 
Athenians also, a large portion of whose expatriated families 
were in Salamis and ^Egina, would be in like manner dis¬ 
tracted from combined maritime efforts at the Isthmus. If 
transferred to the latter place, probably not even the Pelopon¬ 
nesians themselves would have remained in one body; for the 
squadrons of Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermione, &c., each fearing 
that the Persian fleet might make a descent on one or other 
of these separate ports, would go home to repel such a con¬ 
tingency, in spite of the efforts of Eurybiadfis to keep them 
together. Hence the order for quitting Salamis and repairing 
to the Isthmus was nothing less than a sentence of extinction 
for all combined maritime defence: and it thus became doubly 
abhorrent to all those who, like the Athenians, rEginetans, and 
Megarians, were also led by their own separate safety to cling 
to the defence of Salamis. In spite of all such opposition, 
however, and in spite of the protest of ThemistoklSs, the 
obstinate determination of the Peloponnesian leaders carried 
the vote for retreat, and each of them went to his ship to 
prepare for it on the following morning. 

When ThemistoklSs returned to his ship, with the gloom of 
this melancholy resolution full upon his mind, and with the 
necessity of providing for removal of the expatriated Athenian 
families in the island as well as for that of the squadron— 
he found an Athenian friend named Mn€siphilus, w r ho asked 
him what the synod of chiefs had determined. Concerning 
this MnSsiphilus, who is mentioned generally as a sagacious 
practical politician, we unfortunately have no particulars : but 
it must have been no common man whom fame selected, truly 
or falsely, as the inspiring genius of Themistoklfis. On 
learning what had been resolved, Mnfesiphilus burst out into 
remonstrance on the utter ruin which its execution would 
entail; there would, presently be neither any united fleet to 
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fight, nor any aggregate cause and country to fight for, 1 He 
vehemently urged Themistokles again to open the question, and 
to press by every means in his power for a recall of the vote in 
favour of retreat, as well as for a positive resolution to stay and 
fight at Salamis. Themistokles had already in vain tried to 
enforce the same view: but though he was disheartened hy ill- 
success, the remonstrances of a respected friend struck him 
so forcibly as to induce him to renew his efforts. He went 
instantly to the ship of Eurybiades, asked permission to speak 
with him, and being invited aboard, reopened with him alone 
the whole subject of the past discussion, enforcing his own 
views as emphatically as he could. In this private communi¬ 
cation, all the arguments bearing upon the case were more 
unsparingly laid open than it had been possible to do in an 
assembly of the chiefs, who would have been insulted if openly 
told that they were likely to desert the fleet when once removed 
from Salamis. Speaking thus freely and confidentially, and 
speaking to Eurybiades alone, Themistokles was enabled to 
bring him partially round, and even prevailed upon him to con¬ 
vene a fresh synod. So soon as this synod had assembled, 
even before Eurybiades had explained the object and formally 
opened the discussion, Themistokles addressed himself.to each 
of the chiefs separately, pouring forth at large his fears and 
anxiety as to the abandonment of Salamis: insomuch that the 
Corinthian Adeimantus rebuked him by saying—“Themi¬ 
stokles, those who in the public festival-matches rise up before the 
proper signal, are scourged.” “ True (rejoined the Athenian), 
but those who lag behind the signal win no crowns.” 2 
Eurybiades then explained to the synod that doubts had 

1 Herodot. viii. 57, oEroi ipa f/v biealputri r&s v9jas iirb 2aXa/itm, srepl 

ovie/jurjs tn imrptSos vavfiax^l at,s ' KaT & V&P Sf/caoToi rptyovTtu, &C. 

Compare vii. I3g, and Thucyd. i. 73. 

2 Herodot. vui. $8, 59. The account given by Herodotus, of these 
memorable debates which preceded the battle of Salamis, is in the main 
distinct, instructive and consistent. It is more probable than the narrative 
of Diodorus (xi. 15, 16), who states that Themistokles succeeded in fully 
convincing both Eurybiades and the Peloponnesian chiefs of the pro¬ 
priety of fighting at Salamis, but that, in spile of all their efforts, the arma¬ 
ment would not obey them, and insisted on going to the Isthmus. And it 
deserves our esteem still more, if we contrast it with the loose and careless 
accounts of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos. As Plutarch (Themis t. c. ri) 
describes the scene, Eurybiadls was the person who desired to restrain 
the forwardness and oratory of Themistokles, and with that view, first 
made to him the observation given in my text out of Herodotus, which 
Themistokles followed up by the same answer—next, lifted, up his stick to 
strike Themistokles, upon which the latter addressed to him the well-known 
observation—“Strike but hear me” (ndrafor ji\v, &icov<rav U). Larcher’ 
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arisen in his mind, and that he called them together to re¬ 
consider the previous resolve : upon which Themistokles began 
the debate. He vehemently enforced the necessity of fighting 
in the narrow sea of Salamis and not in the open waters at the 
Isthmus—as well as of preserving Megara and riigina ; con¬ 
tending that a naval victory at Salamis would be not less 
effective for the defence of Peloponnesus than if it took place 
at the Isthmus; whereas, if the fleet were withdrawn to the 
latter point, they would only draw the Persians after them. 
Moreover, he did not omit to add, that the Athenians had a 
prophecy assuring to them victory in this, their own island. 
But his speech made little impression on the Peloponnesian 
chiefs; who were even exasperated at being again summoned, 
to reopen a debate already concluded,—and concluded in a 
way which they deemed essential to their safety. In the bosom 
of the Corinthian Adeimantus, especially, this feeling of anger 
burst all bounds. He sharply denounced the presumption of 
Themistokles, and bade him be silent as a man who had now 
no free Grecian city to represent—Athens being in the power 

expresses his surprise that Herodotus should have suppressed so impressive 
an anecdote as this latter: but we may see plainly from the tenor of his 
narrative that he cannot have heard it. In the narrative of Herodotus, 
Themistokles gives no offence to Eurybiadls, nor is the latter at all dis¬ 
pleased with him: nay, EurybiadHs is even brought over by the persuasion 
of Themistokles, and disposed to fall in with his views. The persons whom 
Herodotus represents as angry with Themistokles are, the Peloponnesian 
chiefs, especially Adeimantus the Corinthian. They are angry too (let it 
be added), not without plausible reason : a formal vote has just been taken 
by the majority, after full discussion ; and here is the chief of the minority 
who persuades Eurybiadgs to reopen the whole debate: not an unreason¬ 
able cause for displeasure. Moreover it is Adeimantus, not Eurybiadh, 
who addresses to Themistokl6s the remark that “ persons who rise before 
the proper signal are scourged : ” and he makes the remark because The- 
mistokles goes on speaking to, and trying to persuade, the various chiefs, 
before the business of the assembly has been formally opened. Themi- 
stokles draws upon himself the censure by sinning against the forms of 
business, and talking before the proper time. But Plutarch puts the remark 
into the mouth of Eurybiadfis, without any previous circumstance to justify 
it, and without any fitness. His narrative represents Eurybiadfis as the 
person who was anxious both to transfer the snips to the Isthmus, and to 
prevent Themistokles from offering any opposition to it; though such an 
attempt to check argumentative opposition from the commander of the 
Athenian squadron is noway credible. 

Hr. Blomfield (ad ASschyl. Pers. 728) imagines that the story about 
Eurybladds threatening Themistokles with his stick grew out of the story as 
related in Herodotus, though to Herodotus himself it was unknown. I 
cannot think that this is correct, since the story will not fit on to the narra¬ 
tive of that historian s it does not consist with his conception of the relations 
between Eurybiades and Themistokles. 
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of the enemy. Nay, he went so far as to contend that Eury¬ 
biades had no right to count the vote of Themistokles until the 
latter could produce some free city as accrediting him to the 
synod. Such an attack, alike ungenerous and insane, upon the 
leader of more than half of the whole fleet, demonstrates the 
ungovernable impatience of the Corinthians to carry away the 
fleet to their Isthmus. It provoked a bitter retort against them 
from Themistokles, who reminded them that while he had 
around him 200 well-manned ships, he could procure for him¬ 
self anywhere both city and territory as good or better than 
Corinth. But he now saw clearly that it was hopeless to think 
of enforcing his policy by argument, and that nothing would 
succeed except the direct language of intimidation. Turning 
to Eurybiades, and addressing him personally, he said—“If 
thou wilt stay here, and fight bravely here, all will turn out 
well; but if thou wilt not stay, thou wilt bring Hellas to ruin. 1 
For with us, all our means of war are contained in our ships. 
Be thou yet persuaded by me. If not, we Athenians shall 
migrate with our families on board, just as we are, to Siris in 
Italy, which is ours from of old, and which the prophecies 
announce that we are one day to colonise. You chiefs then, 
when bereft of allies like us, will hereafter recollect what I am 
now saying.” 

Eurybiades had before been nearly convinced by the im¬ 
pressive pleading of Themistokles. But this last downright 
menace clenched his determination, and probably struck dumb 
even the Corinthian and Peloponnesian opponents: for it was 
but too plain, that without the Athenians the fleet was power¬ 
less. He did not however put the question again to vote, but 
took upon himself to rescind the previous resolution, and to 
issue orders for staying at Salamis to fight. In this order all 
acquiesced, willing or unwilling. 2 3 The succeeding dawn saw 
them preparing for fight instead of for retreat, and invoking 
the protection and companionship of the riiakid heroes of 
Salamis—Telamon and Ajax: they even sent a trireme to 
jEgina to implore ASakus himself and the remaining AJakids. 
It seems to have been on this same day, also, that the 
resolution of fighting at Salamis was taken by Xerxes, whose 
fleet was seen in motion, towards the close of the day preparing 
for attack the next morning. 

1 Heiodot, viii. 61, 62. 5l> el jueveeij abrov, nal pivov foe01 iy^jp hyaBir 

el /lii, bva/rps'ptn r)jv 'EAAifSa. 

3 Herodot viii. 64. OSra phv ol trepl 'S.aXajuva, litem bfcpoffoKia’d/ieyoi, 
ivel re EbpuflidSp (Sojje, atirou itaptmtevd^omo &s vau/ia^vovree. . 
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Bat the Peloponnesians, though not venturing to disobey 
the orders of the Spartan admiral, still retained unabated their 
former fears and reluctance, which began again after a short 
interval to prevail over the formidable menace of Themistokles, 
and were further strengthened by the advices from the Isthmus. 
The messengers from that quarter depicted the trepidation and 
affright of their absent brethren while constructing their cross 
wall at that point, to resist the impending land invasion. Why 
were they not there also, to join hands and to help in the 
defence,—even if worsted at sea,—at least on land, instead of 
wasting their efforts in defence of Attica, already in the hands 
of the enemy ? Such were the complaints which passed from 
man to man, with many a bitter exclamation against the 
insanity of Eurybiadtis : at length the common feeling broke 
out in public and mutinous manifestation, and a fresh synod of 
the chiefs was demanded and convoked. 1 Here the same 
angry debate, and the same irreconcileable difference, was 
again renewed) the Peloponnesian chiefs clamouring for 
immediate departure, while the Athenians, ^Eginetans, 2 and 
Megarians, were equally urgent in favour of staying to fight. 

■ It was evident to Themistokles that the majority of votes 
among the chiefs would be against him, in spite of the orders 
of Eurybiad£s; and the disastrous crisis, destined to deprive 
Greece of all united maritime defence, appeared imminent— 
when he resorted to one last stratagem to meet the desperate 
emergency by rendering flight impossible. Contriving a 
pretext for stealing away from the synod, he despatched a 
trusty messenger across the strait with a secret communication 
to the Persian generals. Sikinnus his slave—seemingly an 
Asiatic Greek® who understood Persian and had perhaps been 
sold during the late Ionic revolt, but whose superior qualities 
are marked by the fact that he had the care and teaching of 
the children of his master—was instructed to acquaint them 
privately in the name of Themistokles, who was represented as 

1 Herodof. viii. 74. ecus p\v S)j abriuv &x$;p 4 ySpi •xaplorraro, B&fia 
TroievfieviH fV EipujBidSew hpovkiw riKos 81 , is rb pttroy, 

<rb\\oyis t« 8i; iyivero, teal iroKKb iKiyero irep\ ray abrtby, &c. Compare 
Plutarch, Theraist. c. 12. 

a Lykutgus (cont. Leoltrat c. 17, p. 185) numbers the .riSginetans among 
those who were anxious to escape from Salami* during the night, and were 
only prevented from doing so by the stratagem, of Themistokles. This is 
a great mistake, as indeed these orators arc perpetually misconceiving the 
facts of their past history. The -ilEginetans had an interest not less strong 
than the Athenians in keeping the fleet together and fighting at Salamis. 

B Plutarch (Themistokles, c. 12) calls Sikinnus a Persian by birth, which 
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wishing success at heart to the Persians, that the Greek fleet 
was not only in the utmost alarm, meditating immediate flight, 
but that the various portions of it were in such violent dis¬ 
sension, that they were more likely to fight against each other 
than against any common enemy. A splendid opportunity (it 
was added) was thus opened to the Persians, if they chose to 
avail themselves of it without delay, first to enclose and 
prevent their flight, and then to attack a disunited body, many 
of whom would, when the combat began, openly espouse the 
Persian cause. 1 

Such was the important communication despatched by 
Themistokles across the narrow strait (only a quarter of a mile 
in breadth at the narrowest part) which divides Salamis from 
the neighbouring continent on which the enemy were posted. 
It was delivered with so much address as to produce the exact 
impression which he intended, and the glorious success which 
followed caused it to pass for a splendid stratagem: had defeat 
ensued, his name would have been covered with infamy. 
What surprises us the most is, that after having reaped signal 
honour from it in the eyes of the Greeks as a stratagem, Themi¬ 
stokles lived to take credit for it, during the exile of his latter 
days, 2 as a capital service rendered to the Persian monarch. 
It is not improbable, when we reflect upon the desperate 
condition of Grecian affairs at the moment, that such facility 
of double interpretation was in part his inducement for sending 
the message. 

It appears to have been delivered to Xerxes shortly after he 
had issued his orders for fighting on the next morning: and he 
entered so greedily into the scheme, as to direct his generals to 
close up the strait of Salamis on both sides during the night, 
to the north as well as to the south of the town of Salamis, at 
the risk of their heads if any opening were left for the Greeks 
to escape. 8 The station of the numerous Persian fleet was 

1 Herodot. viii. 75. 

* Thucyd. i. 137, It is curious to contrast this with dSschylus, Persre, 
351 seq. See also Herodot viii. 109, 110. 

Isokratfls might well remark about the ultimate rewards given by the 
Persians to Themistokles— @efu<rron\ 4 a S’, tr ttjj 'EXXcfSor airotit 
Karevav/iixuire, tuv /leyierrav SuptSiv (Panegyric, Or. iv. p. 74)— 

though that orator speaks as if he knew nothing about the stratagem by 
which Themistokles compelled the Greeks to fight at Salamis against their 
will. See the same Oration, c. 27, p. 6r. 

8 ^Eschylus, Persre, 370. 

Herodotus does not mention this threat to the generals, nor does he even 
notice the personal interference of Xerxes in any way, so far as regards the 
nicht-movement of the Persian fleet. He treats the communication of 
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along the coast of Attica—its head-quarters were in the bay of 
Phalerum, but doubtless parts of it would occupy those three 
natural harbours, as yet unimproved by art, which belonged to 
the deme of Peineus—and would perhaps extend besides to 
other portions of the western coast southward of Phalfcrum; 
while the Greek fleet was in the harbour of the town called 
Salamis, in the portion of the island facing Mount yEgaleos 
in Attica. During the night, 1 a portion of the Persian fleet, 
sailing from Peirseus northward along the western coast of 
Attica, closed round to the north of the town and harbour of 
Salamis, so as to shut up the northern issue from the strait on 
the side of Eleusis; while another portion blocked up the 
other issue between Peirceus and the south-eastern comer of the 
island, landing a detachment of troops on the desert island of 
Psyttaleia near to that corner. 2 These measures were all taken 

Sikinnus as having been made to the Persian generals, and the night- 
movement as undertaken by them. The statement of the contemporary 
poet seems the more probable of the two: but he omits, as might be 
expected, all notice of the perilous dissensions in the Greek camp. 

1 Diodorus (xi. 17) states that the Egyptian squadron in the fleet of 
Xerxes was detached to block up the outlet between Salamis and the 
Megarid; that is, to sail round the south-western corner of the island to 
the north-western strait, where the north-western comer of the island is 
separated by a narrow strait from Megara, near the spot where the fort of 
Budorum was afterwards situated, during the Peloponnesian war. 

Herodotus mentions nothing of this movement, and his account evidently 
implies that the Greek fleet was enclosed to the noith of the town of 
Salamis, the Persian right wing having got between that town and Eleusis. 
The movement announced by Diodorus appears to me unnecessary and im¬ 
probable. If the Egyptian squadron had been placed there, they would 
have been far indeed removed from the scene of the action, but we may 
see that Herodotus believed them to have taken actual part in the battle 
along with the rest (viii. 100). 

2 Herodot. viii. 76. Toiiri St dir iritrra iytvero rb byyeXBivra, rod to 

piv, 4s rh)v v7i<riSa tJjv 'tvrrdXeiay, pera£b SaXaptotls re xei/itvijv xal rtjs 
tpref pou, iro iAAoi/s ray Tleptriav aviBifSitravrO' toSto Se, iiretS^t lylvovro piaai 
ruurer, &vrjyov fikv rb iir’ itriripns Kepas kvkXo ipevoi srpbs t\v 2u\a/»"«■ 
Avijyoj' St of bp<p\ rijv K iov re xal K vyiooopav rerayplvoi, Kariyov re 

pi\pi Mowujjbis srivra rbv sropBpby rytn VTjVoi, 

He had previously stated PhalSrum as the main station of the Persian 
fleet; not necessarily meaning that the whole of it was there. The passage 
which I have just transcribed intimates wbat the Persians did to accomplish 
their purpose of surrounding the Greeks in the harbour of Salamis: and 
the first part of it, wherein he speaks of the western (more properly north¬ 
western) wing, presents no extraordinary difficulty, though we do not know 
how far the western wing extended before the movement was commenced. 
Probably it extended to the harbour of Peineus, and began from thence its 
night-movement along the Attic coast to get beyond the town of Salamis. 
But the second part of the passage is not easy to comprehend, where he 
states that “ those who were stationed about Keos and Kynosura also 
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during the night, to prevent the anticipated flight of the Greeks, 
and then to attack them in the narrow strait close on their own 
harbour, the next morning. 

Meanwhile that angry controversy among the Grecian chiefs, 
in the midst of which Themistokles had sent over his secret 
envoy, continued without abatement and without decision. It 
was the interest of the Athenian general to prolong the debate, 
and to prevent any concluding vote, until the effect of his 
stratagem should have rendered retreat impossible. Such 
prolongation was nowise difficult in a case so critical, where 
the majority of chiefs was on one side, and that of naval force 
on the other—especially as Eurybiades himself was favourable 
to the view of Themistokles. Accordingly the debate was 
still unfinished at nightfall, and either continued all night, or 
was adjourned to an hour before daybreak on the following 
morning—when an incident, interesting as well as important, 
gave to it a new turn. The ostracised Aristeides arrived at 
Salamis from ALgina. Since the revocation of his sentence—a 
revocation proposed by Themistokles himself—he had had no 

moved, and beset with their ships the whole strait as far as Munychia.” 
What places are Keos and Kynosura, and where were they situated? The 
only known places of those names, are, the island of Keos, not for south 
of Cape Sunium in Attica—and the promontory, Kynosura, on the north¬ 
eastern coast of Attica, immediately north of the bay of Marathon. It 
seems hardly possible to suppose that Herodotus meant this latter promon¬ 
tory, too distant to render the movement which he describes at all 
practicable: even the island of Keos is somewhat open to the same 
objection, though not in so great a degree, of being too distant. Hence 
Barth&emy, Kruse, Biihr, and Dr. Thirlwall, apply the names Keos and 
Kynosura to two promontories (the southernmost and the south-eastern¬ 
most) of the island of Salamis } and Kiepert has realised their idea in his 
newly-published maps. But in the first place, no authority is produced 
for giving these names to two promontories in the island, and the critics 
only do it because they say it is necessary to secure a reasonable meaning to 
this passage of Herodotus. In the next place, if we admit their supposition, 
we must suppose that before this night-movement commented, the Persian 
fleet was already stationed in part off the island of Salamis; which appears 
to me highly improbable. Whatever station that fleet occupied before the 
night-movement, we may be very sure that it was not upon an island then 
possessed by the enemy: it was somewhere on the coast of Attica : and 
the names Keos and Kynosura must belong to some unknown points in 
Attica, not in Salamis. I cannot therefore adopt the supposition of these 
critics, though on the other hand Larcher is not satisfactory in his attempt 
to remove the objections which apply to the supposition of Keos and Kyno¬ 
sura as commonly understood. It is difficult in this case to reconcile the 
statement of Herodotus with geographical considerations, and I rather 
suspect that on this occasion the historian has been himself misled by too 
great a desire to find the oracle of Bakis truly fulfilled. It Is from Bakis 
that he copies the name Kynosura (viii, JJ), 
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opportunity of revisiting Athens, and he now for the first time 
rejoined his countrymen in their exile at Salamis ; not unin¬ 
formed of the dissensions raging, and of the impatience of the 
Peloponnesians to retire to the Isthmus. He was the first to 
bring the news that such retirement had become impracticable 
from the position of the Persian fleet, which his own vessel in 
coming from ASgina had only eluded under favour of night. 
He caused ThemistoklSs to be invited out from the assembled 
synod of chiefs; and after a generous exordium, wherein he 
expressed his hope that their rivalry would for the future be 
only a competition in doing good to their common country, 
apprised him that the new movement of the Persians excluded 
all hope of now reaching the Isthmus, and rendered further 
debate useless. ThemistoklSs expressed his joy at the intelli¬ 
gence; communicating his own secret message whereby he 
had himself brought the movement about, in order that the 
Peloponnesian chiefs might be forced to fight at Salamis even 
against their own consent. He moreover desired Aristeides to 
go himself into the synod, and communicate the news; for if 
it came from the lips of ThemistoklSs, the Peloponnesians 
would treat it as a fabrication. So obstinate indeed was their 
incredulity that they would not accept it as truth even on the 
assertion of Aristeides : nor was it until the arrival of a Tenian 
vessel, deserting from the Persian fleet, that they at last 
brought themselves to credit the actual posture of affairs and 
the entire impossibility of retreat. Once satisfied of this fact, 
they prepared themselves at dawn for the impending battle. 1 

Having caused his land-force to be drawn up along the 
shore opposite to Salamis, Xerxes had erected for himself a 
lofty seat or throne, upon one of the projecting declivities of 
Mount jEgaleos—near the Herakleion and immediately over¬ 
hanging the sea 2 * 4 —from whence he could plainly review all the 

1 Herodot. viii. 79, 80. 

Herodotus states, doubtless correctly, that AristeidSs, immediately after 
he had made the communication to the synod, went away, not pretending 
to take part in the debate; Plutarch represents him as present and as 
taking part in it (Aristeides, c. 9). According to Plutarch, Themisloklgs 
desires Aristeides to assist him in persuading Eurybiadfe: according to 
Herodotus, EuiybiadSs was already peisuaded : it was the Peloponnesian 
chiefs who stood out. 

The details of Herodotus will be found throughout both more credible 
and more consistent than those of Plutarch and the later writers. 

4 jEschylus, Pers. 473: Herodot. viii. 90. The throne with silver feet, 
upon which Xerxes had sat, was long preserved in the acropolis of Athens 
—having been left at his retreat. Harpokration, ’ApyvpSwtvs tilppos. 

A writer, to whom Plutarch refers,—AUestodbrus—affirmed that the 
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phases of the combat and the conduct of his subject troops. 
He was persuaded that they had not done their best at 
Artemisium, in consequence of his absence, and that his 
presence would inspire them with fresh valour: moreover his 
royal scribes stood ready by his side to record the names both 
of the brave and of the backward combatants. On the right 
wing of his fleet, which approached Salamis on the side of 
Eleusis, and was opposed to the Athenians on the Grecian 
left,—were placed the Phoenicians and Egyptians on his left 
wing the Ionians 1 —approaching from the side of Peirteus, and 
opposed to the Lacedaemonians, yEginetans, and Megarians. 
The seamen of the Persian fleet, however, had been on ship¬ 
board all night, in making that movement which had brought 
them into their actual position j while the Greek seamen now 
began without previous fatigue, fresh from the animated 
harangues of Themistoklgs and the other leaders. Just as 
they were getting on board, they were joined by the trireme 
which had been sent to ASgina to. bring to their aid ^Eakus 
with the other ^Eakid heroes. Honoured with this precious 
heroic aid, which tended so much to raise the spirits of the 
Greeks, the ASginetan trireme now arrived just in time to take 
her post in the line, having eluded pursuit from the intervening 
enemy. 2 

seat of Xerxes was erected, not under Mount ^Egaleos, but much 
farther to the north-west, on the borders of Attica and the Megarid, under 
the mountains called Kerata (Plutarch, Themistoklfe, 13). If this writer 
was acquainted with the topography of Attica, we must suppose him to 
have ascribed an astonishingly long sight to Xerxes: but we may probably 
take the assertion as a sample of that carelessness in geography which marks 
so many ancient writers. Klfisias recognises the 'Hpa/cXeioi' (Persica, c, 26). 

1 Herodob viii. 85 ; Diodor. xi. 16. 

2 Herodot. viii. 83; Plutarch (ThemistoklSs, c. 13 5 Aristeidfis, c. 9; 
Pelopidos, c. 31). Plutarch tells a story out of Fhanias, respecting, an 
incident in the moment before the action, which it is pleasing to find suffi¬ 
cient ground for rejecting. Themistoklfis, with the prophet Eupbrantidfe, 
was offering sacrifice by the side of the admiral’s galley, when three beau¬ 
tiful youths, nephews of Xerxes, were brought in prisoners. As the fire 
was Just then blaring brilliantly, and sneezing was neard from the right, 
the prophet enjoined Themistoklgs to offer these three prisoners as a pro¬ 
pitiatory offering to Dionysus OmSstSs; which the clamour by the bystanders 
compelled him to do against his will. This is what Plutarch states in his 
life of Tbemistoklls j in his life of Aristeid£s, he affirms that these youths 
were brought prisoners from Psyttaleia, when Aristeid& attacked it at the 
beginning of the action, N ow Arisleidgs dtd not attack Psyttaleia until the 
naval combat was nearly over, so that no prisoners can have been brought 
from thence at the commencement of the action t there could therefore have 
been no Persian prisoners to sacrifice, and the story may be dismissed as a 
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The Greets rowed forward-from the shore to attack, with 
the usual paean or war-shout, which was confidently returned 
by the Persians. Indeed the latter were the most forward of 
the two to begin the fight. The Greek seamen, on gradually 
nearing the enemy, became at first disposed to hesitate—and 
even backed water for a space, so that some of them touched 
ground on their own shore; until the retrograde movement 
was arrested by a supernatural feminine figure hovering over 
them, who exclaimed with a voice that rang through the whole 
fleet—“Ye worthies, how much farther are ye going to back 
water?” The very circulation of this fable attests the dubious 
courage of the Greeks at the commencement of the battle. 1 
The brave Athenian captains Ameinias and Lykomedes (the 
former, brother of the poet ASschylus) were the first to obey 
either the feminine voice or the inspirations of their own 
ardour; though, according to the version current at AJgina, it 
was the AEginetan ship, the carrier of the AKakid heroes, which 
first set this honourable example. 2 The Naxian Demokritus 
was celebrated by Simonides as the third ship in action. 
Ameinias, darting forth from the line, charged with the beak 
of his ship full against a Phoenician, and the two became 
entangled so that he could not again get clear: other ships 
came in aid on both sides, and the action thus became 
general. 

Herodotus, with his usual candour, tells us that he could 
procure few details about the action except as to what con¬ 
cerned Artemisia, the queen of his own city: so that we know 
hardly anything beyond the general facts. But it appears that, 
with the exception of the Ionic Greeks, many of whom 
(apparently a greater number than Herodotus likes to acknow- 

1 Herodot. viii. 84. ipaveiirav So 8ian*\ti<ra<r$ai, Sore koI Ihrav hicovtrai 
t! run 'E wjfv&v BTpaTiiredov, hvnilaaaav trpirtpou rdSr "Cl 8aip.il/ioi, p.ixp‘ 
k6<too irt npiuvnv ivaKpoiooOe; 

Aischylus (Pers. 396-415) describes finely the war-shout of the Greeks 
and the response of the Persians: for very good reasons, he does not notice 
the incipient backwardness of the Greeks, which Herodotus brings before 
us. 

The war-shout here described by Aischylus, a warrior actually engaged, 
shows us the difference between a naval combat of that day and the improved 
tactics of the Athenians fifty years afterwards, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war. Fhoraiion especially enjoins on his men the necessity 
of silence (Thucyd. ii. 89). 

3 Simonides, Epigram 138, Bergk ; Plutarch, De Herodot. Maiignitate, 

c. 36. 

According to Plutarch (Themist. 12) and Diodorus (xi. 17), it was the 
Persian admiral's ship which was first charged and captured: if the fact 
had been so, AJschylus would probably have specified it. 
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ledge) were lukewarm, and some even averse 1 —the subjects of 
Xerxes conducted themselves generally with great bravery: 
Phoenicians, Cyprians, Kilikians, Egyptians, vied with the 
Persians and Medes serving as soldiers on shipboard, in 
trying to satisfy the exigent monarch who sat on shore 
watching their behaviour, Their signal defeat was not owing 
to any want of courage—but, first, to the narrow space which 
rendered their superior number a hindrance rather than a 
benefit: next, to their want of orderly line and discipline as 
compared with the Greeks: thirdly, to the fact that when once 
fortune seemed to tum against them, they had no fidelity or 
reciprocal attachment, and each ally was willing to sacrifice or 
even to run down others, in order to effect his own escape. 
Their numbers and absence of concert threw them into con¬ 
fusion and caused them to run foul of each other. Those in 
the front could not recede, nor could those in the rear 
advance: a the oar-blades were broken by collision—the steers¬ 
men lost control of their ships, and could no longer adjust the 
ship’s course so as to strike that direct blow with the beak 
which was essential in ancient warfare After some time of 
combat, the whole Persian fleet was driven back and became 
thoroughly unmanageable, so that the issue was no longer 
doubtful, and nothing remained except the efforts of individual 
bravery to protract the struggle. While the Athenian squadron 
on the left, which had the greatest resistance to surmount, 
broke up and drove before them the Persian right, the riigine- 
tans on the right intercepted the flight of the fugitives to 
PhalSrum : 8 Demokritus the Naxian captain was said to have 
captured five ships of the Persians with his own single trireme. 
The chief admiral AriabignSs, brother of Xerxes, attacked at 
once by two Athenian triremes, fell gallantly trying to board 
one of them, and the number of distinguished Persians and 
Medes who shared his fate was very great;* the more so, as 

1 Herodot. viii. 85; Diodor, xi. 16, ASschylus in the Persee, though he 
gives a long list of the names of those who fonght against Athens, does not 
make any allusion to the Ionic or to any other Greeks as having formed 
part of the catalogue. See Blomfield ad ADscbyl. Peis. 42, Such silence 
easily admits of explanation. 

2 Herodot. viii. 86 j Diodor. xi. 17. The testimony of the former, both 
to the courage manifested by the Persian fleet, and to their entire want of 
order and system, is decisive, as well as to the effect of the personal over¬ 
looking of Xerxes. 

3 Simonides, Epigr. 138, Bergk. 

4 The many names of Persian chiefs whom Aischylus reports as having 
been slain, are probably for the most part inventions of his own, to please 
the ears of his audience. See Blomfield, Prtefat, ad jEschyl. Pers. p. xii. ■ 
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few of them knew how to swim, while among the Greek seamen 
who were cast into the sea, the greater number were swimmers, 
and had the friendly shore of Salamis near at hand. 

It appears that the Phoenician seamen of the fleet threw the 
blame of defeat upon the Ionic Greeks; and some of them, 
driven ashore during the heat of the battle under the immediate 
throne of Xerxes, excused themselves by denouncing the others 
as traitors. The heads of the Ionic leaders might have been 
endangered if the monarch had not seen with his own eyes an. 
act of surprising gallantry by one of their number. An Ionic 
trireme from Samothrace charged and disabled an Attic trireme, 
but was herself almost immediately run down by an Aiginetan. 
The Samothracian crew, as their vessel lay disabled on the 
water, made such excellent use of their missile weapons, that 
they cleared the decks of the diginetan, sprung on board, and 
became masters of her. This exploit, passing under the eyes 
of Xerxes himself, induced him to treat the Phoenicians as 
dastardly calumniators, and to direct their heads to be cut off. 
His wrath and vexation (Herodotus tells us) were boundless, 
and he scarcely knew on whom to vent the feelings. 1 

In this disastrous battle itself, as in the debate before the 
battle, the conduct of Artemisia of Halikamassus was such as 
to give him full satisfaction. It appears that this queen 
maintained her full part in the battle until the disorder had 
become irretrievable. She then sought to escape, pursued 
by the Athenian trierarch Ameinias, but found her progress 
obstructed by the number of fugitive or embarrassed comrades 
before her. In this dilemma she preserved herself from pursuit 
by attaching one of her own comrades; she charged the trireme 
of the Karian prince Damasithymus of Kalyndus, ran it down 
and sunk it, so that the prince with all his crew perished. Had 
Ameinias been aware that the vessel which he was following 
was that of Artemisia, nothing would have induced him to 
relax in the pursuit—for the Athenian captains were all in¬ 
dignant at the idea of a female invader assailing their city. a 
But knowing her ship only as one among the enemy, and 
seeing her thus charge and destroy another enemy’s ship, he 
concluded her to be a deserter, turned his pursuit elsewhere, 
and suffered her to escape. At the same time, it so happened 

1 Herodot viii. go. 

3 Compare the indignant language of Demosthenfe a century and a 
quarter afterwards, respecting the second Artemisia queen of Karia, as the 
enemy of Athens—ijietr 3 ’ tvns ’ASijvafoi $ip@apov &v8puirov, (cal raCra 
ywabtu, Qo&qdJiffstrie (Demostliengs, De Rhodior, Libertat. o. x. p. 197), 
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that the destruction of the ship of Damasithymus happened under 
the eyes of Xerxes and of the persons around him on shore, 
who recognised the ship of Artemisia, but supposed the ship 
destroyed to be a Greek. Accordingly they remarked to him, 
" Master, seest thou not how well Artemisia fights, and how 
she has just sunk an enemy’s ship ? ” Assured that it was 
really her deed, Xerxes is said to have replied, “ My men have 
become women ; my women, men.” Thus was Artemisia not 
only preserved, but exalted to a higher place in the esteem of 
Xerxes by the destruction of one of his own ships; among the 
crew of which not a man survived to tell the true story. 1 

Of the total loss of either fleet, Herodotus gives us no 
estimate; but Diodorus states the number of ships destroyed 
on the Grecian side as forty, on the Persian side as two 
hundred; independent of those which were made prisoners 
with all their crews. To the Persian loss is to be added, the 
destruction of all those troops whom they had landed before 
the battle in the island of Psyttaleia. As soon as the Persian 
fleet was put to flight, Aristeid&s carried over some Grecian 
hoplites to that island, overpowered the enemy, and put them 
to death to a man. This loss appears to have been much 
deplored, as they were choice troops; in great proportion, the 
native Persian guards. 8 

Great and capital as the victory was, there yet remained after 
it a sufficient portion of the Persian fleet to maintain even mari¬ 
time war vigorously, not to mention the powerful land-force, 
as yet unshaken. And the Greeks themselves—immediately 

1 Herodot. viii. 87, 88, 93. The story here given by Herodotns respect¬ 
ing the stratagem whereby Artemisia escaped, seems sufficiently probablej 
and he may have heard it from fellow-citizens of his own who were aboard 
her vessel. Though Plutarch accuses him of extravagant disposition to 
compliment this queen, it is evident that he does not himself like the story, 
nor consider it to be compliment j for he himself insinuates a doubt, “ I do 
not know whether she ran down the Kalyndian ship intentionally, or came 
accidentally into collision with it.” Since the shock was so destructive 
that the ICalyndian ship was completely run down and sunk, so that every 
man of her crew perished, we may be pretty sure that it was intentional; 
and the historian merely suggests a possible hypothesis to palliate an act 
of great treachery. Though the story of the sinking of the Kalyndian ship 
has the air of truth, however, we cannot say the same about the observation 
of Xerxes, and the notice which he is reported to have taken of the act: 
all this reads like nothing hut romance. 

We have to regret (as Plutarch observes, De Malign. Herodot. p. 873) 
that Herodotus toils us so much less about others than about Artemisia; 
but he doubtless heard more about her than about the rest, and perhaps his 
own relatives may have been among her contingent. 

8 Herodot viil 95 ; Plutarch, Aristid. c. 9 j zEschyL Fers. 454-470; 
Diodor. ». 19. 
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after they had collected in their island, as well as could 
be done, the fragments of shipping and the dead bodies— 
made ready for a second engagement. 1 But they were relieved 
from this necessity by the pusillanimity 2 of the invading 
monarch, in whom the defeat had occasioned a sudden 
revulsion from contemptuous confidence, not only to rage and 
disappointment, but to the extreme of alarm for his own 
personal safety. He was possessed with a feeling of mingled 
wrath and distrust against his naval force, which consisted 
entirely of subject nations—Phoenicians, Egyptians, Kilikians, 
Cyprians, Pamphylians, Ionic Greeks, &c., with a few Persians 
and Medes serving on board, in a capacity probably not well- 
suited to them. None of these subjects had any interest in the 
success of the invasion, or any other motive for service except 
fear; while the sympathies of the Ionic Greeks were even 
decidedly against it. Xerxes now came to suspect the fidelity, 
or undervalue the courage, of all these naval subjects. 8 He 
fancied that they could make no resistance to the Greek fleet, 
and dreaded lest the latter should sail forthwith to the Helles¬ 
pont, so as to break down the bridge and intercept his personal 
retreat; for upon the maintenance of that bridge he conceived 
his own safety to turn, not less than that of his father Darius, 
when retreating from Scythia, upon the preservation of the 
bridge over the Danube. 4 Against the Phoenicians, from whom 
he had expected most, his rage broke out in such fierce threats, 
that they stole away from the fleet in the night, and departed 
homeward. 6 Such a capital desertion made future naval 

1 Herodot. viii. 96. 

a The victories of the Greeks over the Persians were materially aided by 
the personal timidity of Xerxes, and of Darius Codomannus at Issus and 
Arbela (Arrian, ii. XX, 6 ; iii. 14, 3). 

8 See this feeling especially in the language of Mardonius to Xerxes 
(Herodot. viii. 100), as well as in that put into the mouth of Artemisia by 
the historian (viii. 68), which indicates the general conception of the 
historian himself, derived from the various information which reached him. 

* Herodot. vii. 10. 

B This important fact is not stated by Herodotus, but it is distinctly 
given in Diodorus, xi. 19. It seems probable enough. 

If the tragedy of Plirynichus, entitled Phcenisstc, had been preserved, we 
should have known more about the position and behaviour of the Phoenician 
contingent in this invasion. It was represented at Athens only three years 
after the battle of Salamis, in b.c. 477 or 476, with Themistoklfis as 
choregus, four years earlier than the Persse of riEschylus, which was 
affirmed by Glaucus to have been (irapeirejroffitrffei) altered from it. The 
Chorus in the Phosnissse consisted of Phoenician women, possibly the 
widows of those Phoenicians whom Xerxes had caused to be beheaded 
after the battle (Herodot. viii. 90, as Dr. Blomfield supposes, Prtef, ad 
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struggle still more hopeless, and Xerxes, though at first breath¬ 
ing revenge, and talking about a vast mole or bridge to be 
thrown across the strait to Salamis, speedily ended by giving 
orders to the whole fleet to leave Phalfirum in the night— 
not without disembarking, however, the best soldiers who 
served on board. 1 They were directed to make straight for 
the Hellespont, and there to guard the bridge against his 
arrival. 2 

This resolution was prompted by Mardonius, who saw the 
real terror which beset his master, and read therein sufficient 
evidence of danger to himself. When Xerxes despatched to 
Susa intelligence of his disastrous overthrow, the feeling at 
home was not simply that of violent grief for the calamity, and 
fear for the personal safety of the monarch: it was further 
embittered by anger against Mardonius, as the instigator of this 
ruinous enterprise. That general knew full well that there was 
no safety for him 8 in returning to Persia with the shame of 
failure on his head. It was better for him to take upon 
himself the chance of subduing Greece, which he had good 
hopes of being yet able to do—and to advise the return of 
Xerxes himself to a safe and easy residence in Asia. Such 
counsel was eminently palatable to the present alarm of the 
monarch, while it opened to Mardonius himself a fresh chance 
not only of safety, but of increased power and glory. Accord¬ 
ingly he began to re-assure his master by representing that the 
recent blow was after all not serious—that it had only fallen 
upon the inferior part of his force, and upon worthless foreign 
slaves, like Phoenicians, Egyptians, &c., while the native 
Persian troops yet remained unconquered and unconquerable, 
fully adequate to execute the monarch’s revenge upon Hellas— 
that Xerxes might now very well retire with the bulk of his army, 

ALsch. Pers. p. ix.), or only of Phoenicians absent on the expedition. The 
fragments remaining of this tragedy, which gained the prize, are too scanty 
to sustain any conjectures as to its scheme or details (see Welcker, Griech- 
iscbe Tragoed. vol, i. p. 26; and Droysen, Piuynichos, JEschylos, und die 
Trllogie, p. 4-6). 

1 Herodot. ix. 32. 

a Herodot. viii. 57-107, Such was the terror of these retreating seamen, 
that they are said to have mistaken the projecting cliffs of Cape ZflstSr 
(about half-way between Peirsaus and Sunium) for ships, and redoubled 
the haste of their flight as if an enemy were after them—a story which we 
can treat as nothing better than silly exaggeration in the Athenian in¬ 
formants of Herodotus. 

KtSsias, Pern, c, xxvi.; Strabo, ix. p. 395; the two latter talk about the 
intention to carry a mole across from Attica to Salamis, as if it had been 
conceived bsfors the battle. 

* Compare Herodot. vii. 10. 
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if he were disposed, and that he (Mardonius) would pledge 
himself to complete the conquest, at the head of 300,000 
chosen troops. This proposition afforded at the same time 
consolation for the monarch’s wounded vanity, and safety for 
his person. His confidential Persians, and Artemisia herself 
on being consulted, approved of the step. The latter had 
acquired his confidence by the dissuasive advice which she had 
given before the recent deplorable engagement, and she had 
every motive now to encourage a proposition indicating solici¬ 
tude for his person, as well as relieving herself from the 
obligation of further service. “ If Mardonius desires to remain 
(she remarked contemptuously J ), by all means let him have 
the troops: should he succeed, thou wilt be the gainer ; 
should he even perish, the loss of some of thy slaves is trifling, 
so long as thou remainest safe, and thy house in power. 
Thou hast already accomplished the purpose of thy expedition, 
in burning Athens." Xerxes, while adopting this counsel and 
directing the return of his fleet, showed his satisfaction with 
the Halikarnassian queen by entrusting to her some of his 
children, with directions to transport them to Ephesus. 

The Greeks at Salamis learnt with surprise and joy the 
departure of the hostile fleet from the bay of Phalerum, and 
immediately put themselves in pursuit; following as far as the 
island of Andros without success. Themistokles and the 
Athenians re even said to have been anxious to push on 
forthwith to the Hellespont, and there break down the bridge 
of boats, in order to prevent the escape of Xerxes—had they 
not been restrained by the caution of Eurybiades and the 
Peloponnesians, who represented that it was dangerous to 
detain the Persian monarch in the heart of Greece. Themi- 
stokl£s readily suffered himself to be persuaded, and contributed 
much to divert his countrymen from the idea; while he at the 
same time sent the faithful Sikinnus a second time to Xerxes, 
with the intimation that he (Themistokles) had restrained the 
impatience of the Greeks to proceed without delay and burn 
the Hellespontine bridge—and that he had thus, from personal 
friendship to the monarch, secured for him a safe retreat. 1 2 * * * * * 8 

1 Herodot. viii. ioi, 102. 

2 Herodot. viii. 109, no; Thucyd. i. 137. The words %v 1 j/evSus 

Tpatrerroifitraro may probably be understood in a sense somewhat larger 

than that which they naturally bear in Thucydidds, In point of fact—not 

only was it false, that Tliemistoklds was the person who dissuaded the 

Greeks from going to the Hellespont—but it was also false, that the 

Greeks had ever any serious intention of going there. Compare Cornelius 

Ncpos, Themistokl. c. 
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Though this is the story related by Herodotus, we can hardly 
believe that with the great Persian land-force in the heart of 
Attica, there could have been any serious idea of so distant an 
operation as that of attacking the bridge at the Hellespont. It 
■seems more probable that Themistokles fabricated the inten¬ 
tion, with a view of frightening Xerxes away, as well as of 
establishing a personal claim upon his gratitude in reserve for 
future contingencies. 

Such crafty manoeuvres, and long-sighted calculations of 
possibility, seem extraordinary: but the facts are sufficiently 
attested—since Themistokles lived to claim as well as to 
receive fulfilment of the obligation thus conferred. Though 
extraordinary, they will not appear inexplicable, if we reflect, 
first, that the Persian game, even now after the defeat of 
Salamis, was not only not desperate, but might perfectly well 
have succeeded, if it had been played with reasonable prudence: 
next, that there existed in the mind of this eminent man an 
almost unparalleled combination of splendid patriotism, long¬ 
sighted cunning, and selfish rapacity. Themistokles knew 
better than any one else that the cause of Greece had appeared 
utterly desperate, only a few hours before the late battle: 
moreover, a clever man tainted with such constant guilt might 
naturally calculate on being one day detected and punished, 
even if the Greeks proved successful. 

He now employed the fleet among the islands of the 
Cyclades, for tire purpose of levying fines upon them as a punish¬ 
ment for adherence to the Persians. He first laid siege to 
Andros, telling the inhabitants that he came to demand their 
money, bringing with him two great gods—Persuasion and 
Necessity. To which the Andrians replied, that “ Athens was 
a great city and blest with excellent gods: but that they were 
miserably poor, and that there were two unkind gods who 
always stayed with them and would never quit the island— 
Poverty and Helplessness. 1 In these gods the Andrians put their 
trust, refusing to deliver the money required; for the power of 
Athens could never overcome their inability.” While the fleet 
was engaged in contending against the Andrians with their sad 
protecting deities,Themistokles sent round to various other cities, 
demanding from them private sums of money on condition of 
securing them fcom attack. From ICarystus, Paros, and other 

1 Herodot. viii in. ierel ’AvSplovr ye the u yeuwehas Is ri fi 4 yi<pra 
&y 4 licovras, /cal Seoiis tie ixpf/erous oi K lnAefireis <r<p 4 ay t^v vtjaov, itW‘ at el 
ipt\ox<ep 4 eiy . . . lUyb/y re /cal 

Compare Alkaaus, Praam, go, ed. Berak, and Herodot. vU. 172. 
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places, he thus extorted bribes for himself apart from the other 
generals, 1 but it appears that Andros was found unproductive, 
and after no very long absence the fleet was brought back to 
Salamis. 2 * 

The intimation sent by Themistokl6s perhaps had the effect 
of hastening the departure of Xerxes, who remained in Attica 
only a few days after the battle of Salamis, and then withdrew 
his army through Bceotia into Thessaly, where Mardonius 
made choice of the troops to be retained for his future opera¬ 
tions. He retained all the Persians, Medes, Sakte, Baktrians, 
and Indians, horse as well as foot, together with select detach¬ 
ments of the remaining contingents; making in all, according 
to Herodotus, 300,000 men. But as it was now the beginning 
of September, and as 60,000 out of his forces, under Artabazus, 
were destined to escort Xerxes himself to the Hellespont, 
Mardonius proposed to winter in Thessaly, and to postpone 
further military operations until the ensuing spring. 8 

Having left most of these troops under the orders of 
Mardonius in Thessaly, Xerxes marched away with the rest to 
the Hellespont, by the same road as he had taken in his advance 
a few months before. Respecting his retreat a plentiful stock 
of stories were circulated 4 —inconsistent with each other, 

1 Herodot. viii. 112; Plutarch, ThemiBtoklgs, c. 21—who cites a few 
bitter lines from the contemporary poet Timokreon. 

a Herodot. viii. 112-121. 

8 Herodot. viii. 114-126. 

4 The account given by Aeschylus of this retiring march appears to me 
exaggerated, and in several points incredible (Persae, 482-513). That 
they suffered greatly during the march from want of provisions, is doubt¬ 
less true, and that many of them died of hunger. But we must consider 
in deduction—x. That this march took place in the months of October and 
November, therefore not very long after the harvest. 2. That Mardonius 
maintained a large army in Thessaly all the winter and brought them out 
in fighting condition in the spring. 3. That Artabazus also with another 
large division was in military operation in Thrace all the winter, after 
having escorted Xerxes into safety. 

When we consider these facts, it will seem that the statements of 
AJschylus even as to the sufferings by famine must be taken with great 
allowance. But his statement about the passage of the Slrymon appears 
to me incredible, and I regret to find myself on this point differing from 
Dr. Thirlwall, who considers it an undoubted fact (Hist, of Greece, ch. xv. 
p. 351, 2nd ed.). “ The river had been frozen in the night hard enough 

to bear those who arrived first. But the ice suddenly gave way under the 
morning sun, and numbers perished in the waters 5 * * ’—so Dr. Thirlwall 

states, after AEschylus—adding in a note, “It is a little surprising that 

Herodotus, when he is describing the miseries of the retreat, does not 
notice this disaster, which is so prominent in the narrative of the Persian 
messenger in jEschylus. There can however be no doubt as to fhe fact: 
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fanciful, and even incredible. Grecian imagination, in the 
contemporary poet AEschylus, as well as in the Latin moralisers 
Seneca or Juvenal, 1 delighted in handling this invasion with 
the maximum of light and shadow; magnifying the destructive 
misery and humiliation of the retreat so as to form an impres¬ 
sive contrast with the superhuman pride of the advance, and 
illustrating that antithesis with unbounded licence of detail. 
The sufferings from want of provision were doubtless severe, 
and are described as frightful and death-dealing. The maga¬ 
zines stored up for the advancing march had been exhausted, 
so that the retiring army were now forced to seize upon the 
com of the country through which they passed—an insufficient 
maintenance, eked out by leaves, grass, the bark of trees, and 
other wretched substitutes for food. Plague and dysentery 

and perhaps it may furnish a useful warning, not to lay too much stress on 
the silence of Herodotus, as a ground for rejecting even important and 
interesting facts which are only mentioned by later writers," &c. 

'That a large river such as the Stiymon near its mouth (180 yards broad, 
and in latitude about N. 40° 50'), at a period which could not have been 
later than the beginning of November, should have been frozen over in one 
night so hardly and firmly as to admit of a portion of the army marching 
over it at daybreak—before the sun became warm—is a statement which 
surely requires a more responsible witness than zEschylus to avouch it. In 
fact, he himself describes it as a “frost out of season” (x« puv'&upov) 
brought about by a special interposition of the gods. If he is to be 
believed, none of the fugitives were saved, except such as were fortunate 
enough to cross the Stiymon on the ice during the interval between break 
of day and the sun’s heat. One would imagine that there was a pursuing 
enemy on their track, leaving them only a short time for escape; whereas 
in fact, they had no enemy to contend with—nothing but the difficulty of 
finding subsistence. During the advancing march of Xerxes, a bridge of 
boats had been thrown over the Stiymon: nor can any reason be given 
why that bridge should not still have been subsisting; Artahazus must 
have recrossed it after he had accompanied the monarch to the Hellespont. 
I will add, that the town and fortress of Eton, which commanded the 
mouth of the Strymon, remained as an important stronghold of the Persians 
some years nfler this event, and was only captured, after a. desperate 
resistance, by the Athenians and their confederates under Kimon. 

The Athenian auditors of the Pereas would not criticise nicely the 
historical credibility of that which dSschylus told them about the sufferings 
of their retreating foe, nor his geographical credibility when he placed 
Mount Pangseus on the hither side of the Strymon, to persons marching 
out of Greece (Persse, 494). But I must confess that, to my mind, his 
whole narrative of the retreat hears the stamp of the poet and the religious 
man, not of the historical witness. And my confidence in Herodotus is 
increased when I compare him on this matter with jEscbylus—as well in 
what he says as in what he does not say. 

1 Juvenal, Satin x. 178— 

IUe tamcn qualis rediit, Satamine relictft, 

In Caorura atque Eurum solltus rnsvire SageUis, &e. 
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aggravated their misery, and occasioned many to be left behind 
among the cities through whose territory the retreat was 
carried; strict orders being left by Xerxes that these cities 
should maintain and tend them. After forty-five days’ march 
from Attica, he at length found himself at the Hellespont, 
whither his fleet, retreating from Salamis, had arrived long 
before him. 1 But the short-lived bridge had already been 
knocked to pieces by a storm, so that the army was trans¬ 
ported on shipboard across to Asia, where it first obtained 
comfort and abundance, and where the change from privation 
to excess engendered new maladies. In the time of Herodotus, 
the citizens of Abdfira still showed the gilt scimitar and tiara, 
which Xerxes had presented to them when he halted there in 
his retreat, in token of hospitality and satisfaction. They even 
went the length of affirming that never since his departure 
from Attica had he loosened his girdle until he reached their 
city. So fertile was Grecian fancy in magnifying the terror 
of the repulsed invader! who re-entered Sardis with a broken 
army and humbled spirit, only eight months after he had left 
it as the presumed conqueror of the western world. 2 * * * * * 

Meanwhile the Athenians and Peloponnesians, liberated 
from the immediate presence of the enemy either on land or 
sea, and passing from the extreme of terror to sudden ease and 
security, indulged in the full delight and self-congratulation of 
unexpected victory. On the day before the battle, Greece had 
seemed irretrievably lost: she was now saved even against all 
reasonable hope, and the terrific cloud impending over her 
was dispersed. 8 At the division of the booty, the ASginetans 
were adjudged to have distinguished themselves most in the 
action, and to be entitled to the choice lot; while various 
tributes of gratitude were also set apart for the gods. Among 
them were three Phoenician triremes, which were offered in 

1 Herodot. viii. 130. 

9 Seethe account of the retreat of Xerxes in Herodotus, viii. 115-120, 
with many stories which he mentions only to reject. The description 
given in the Persse of ASschylus (v. 486, 515, 570) is conceived in the same 
spirit. The strain reaches its loudest pitch in Justin (ii. 13), who tells us 
that Xerxes was obliged to cross the strait in a fishing-boat. “Ipse cum 
paucis Abydon contendit. Ubi cum solutum pontem hibemis tempeslatibus 

offendisset, piscatoriS scaphfi trepidus trajectt Erat res spectaculo digna, 

et, sestimatione sortis humans, rerum varietate mirnnda—in exiguo la- 

tentem videre navigio, quern paulo ante vix squor omne capiebat: carentera 

etiam omni servorum ministerio, cujus exercitus propter multitudinem terris 

graves erant." 

8 Herodot, viii. 109. ripeh Si, eiptjpa yitp tipfaapw ypias cturolij /cal 
tIjv 'EXXdSa, ftSt^KUfiw SvS pas iptiyovras. 
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dedication to Ajax at Salamis, to Athene at Sunium, and to 
Poseidon at the Isthmus of Corinth, Further presents were 
sent to Apollo at Delphi, who, on being asked whether he was 
satisfied, replied that all had done their duty to him except the 
iEginetans: from them he required additional munificence on 
account of the prize awarded to them, and they were con¬ 
strained to dedicate in the temple four golden stars upon a 
staff of brass, which Herodotus himself saw there. Next to 
the iEginetans, the second place of honour was awarded to 
the Athenians; the ^Eginetan Polykritus, and the Athenians 
Eumenes and AmSinias, being ranked first among the indi¬ 
vidual combatants. 1 Respecting the behaviour of Adeimantus 
and the Corinthians in the battle, the Athenians of the time of 
Herodotus drew the most unfavourable picture, representing 
them to have fled at the commencement and to have been 
only brought back by the information that the Greeks were 
gaining the victory. Considering the character of the debates 
which had preceded, and the impatient eagerness manifested 
by the Corinthians to fight at the Isthmus instead of at Salamis, 
some such backwardness on their part, when forced into a 
battle at the latter place, would not be in itself improbable. 
Yet in this case it seems that not only the Corinthians them¬ 
selves, but also the general voice of Greece, contradicted the 
Athenian story, and defended them as having behaved with 
bravery and .forwardness. We must recollect that at the time 
when Herodotus probably collected his information, a bitter 
feeling of hatred prevailed between Athens and Corinth, and 
Aristeus son of Adeimantus was among the most efficient 
enemies of the former. 2 

1 Herodot. viii. 93-122 ; Diodor. xi. 27. 

8 Herodot. viii. 94 j Thucyd. i. 42, 103. rb atpotybv puiros from Corinth 
towards Athens, About Aristeus, Thucyd. ii. 67. 

Plutarch (De Herodot. Malignit. p. 870) employs many angry words in 
refuting this Athenian scandal, which the historian himself does not uphold 
as truth. The story advanced by Dio Chrysostom (Or. xxxvii. p. 456), 
that Herodotus asked for a reward from the Corinthians, and on being 
refused, inserted this story into his history for the purpose of being 
revenged upon them, deserves no attention without some reasonable 
evidence: the statement of Diyilus, that he received ten talents from 
the Athenians as a reward for his history, would be much less improbable, 
so far as the fact of pecuniary reward^ apart from the magnitude of the 
sum: but this also requires proof, Dio Chrysostom is not satisfied with 
rejecting this tale of the Athenians, but goes the length of affirming that 
the Corinthians carried off the palm, of bravery and were-the cause of the 
victory. The epigrams of Simonides, which he cites, prove nothing of the 
kind (p. 459). MarcelHnus (Vit. Thucyd, p. xvi.) Insinuates a charge 
avainst Herodotus, somethin? like that of Plutarch and Dio. 
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Besides the first and second prizes of valour, the chiefs at 
the Isthmus tried to adjudicate among themselves the first and 
second prizes of skill and wisdom. Each of them deposited 
two names on the altar of Poseidon: and when these votes 
came to be looked at, it was found that each man had voted 
for himself as deserving the first prize, but that Themistokles 
had a large majority of votes for the second. 1 The result of 
such voting allowed no man to claim the first prize, nor could 
the chiefs give a second prize without it; so that Themistokles 
was disappointed of his reward, though exalted so much the 
higher, perhaps through that very disappointment, in general 
renown. He went shortly afterwards to Sparta, where he 
received from the Lacedaemonians honours such as were never 
paid, before nor afterwards, to any foreigner. A crown of 
olive was indeed given to Eurybiades as the first prize, but 
a like crown was at the same time conferred on Themistokles 
as a special reward for unparalleled sagacity; together with a 
chariot, the finest which the city afforded. Moreover, on his 
departure, the 300 select youths called Hippeis, who formed 
the active guard and police of the country, all accompanied 
him in a body as escort of honour to the frontiers of Tegea. 2 
Such demonstrations were so astonishing, from the haughty 
and immoveable Spartans, that they were ascribed by some 
authors to their fear lest Themistokles should be offended by 
being deprived of the general prize : and they are even said to 
have excited the jealousy of the Athenians so much, that he 
was displaced from his place of general, to which Xanthippus 
was nominated. 8 Neither of these last reports is likely to be 
true, nor is either of them confirmed by Herodotus. The fact 
that Xanthippus became general of the fleet during the ensuing 
year, is in the regular course of Athenian change of officers, 
and implies no peculiar jealousy of Themistokles. 

1 Ilerodot, viii. 123. Plutarch (Themist. c. 17: compare De Herodot 
Malign, p. 871) states that each individual chief gave his second vote to 
Themistokles. The more we test Herodotus by comparison with others, 
the more we shall find him free from the exaggerating spirit. 

a Herodot. viii. 124; Plutarch, Themist. c. 17. 

8 Diodor. xi. 27: compare Herudot. viii. 125, and Thucyd. i. 74. 
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CHAPTER XLII 

BATTLES OF PLATJEA AND MYKALE—FINAL REPULSE OF 
THE PERSIANS 

Though the defeat at Salamis deprived the Persians of all 
hope from further maritime attack of Greece, they still antici¬ 
pated success by land from the ensuing campaign of Mar- 
donius. Their fleet, after having conveyed the monarch 
himself with his accompanying land-force across the Helles¬ 
pont, retired to winter at Kym£ and Samos; in the latter of 
which places large rewards were bestowed upon Theomestor 
and Phylakus, two Samian captains who had distinguished 
themselves in the late engagement, Theomfestor was even 
nominated despot of Samos under Persian protection. 1 Early 
in the spring they were reassembled—to the number of 400 
sail, but without the Phoenicians—at the naval station of 
Samos, intending however only to maintain a watchful guard 
over Ionia, and hardly supposing that the Greek fleet would 
venture to attack them. 2 

For a long time, the conduct of that fleet was such as to 
justify such belief in its enemies. Assembled at Angina in the 
spring, to the number of no ships, under the Spartan king 
Leotychides, it advanced as far as Delos, but not farther east¬ 
ward : nor could all the persuasions of Chian and other Ionian 
envoys, despatched both to the Spartan authorities and to the 
fleet, and promising to revolt from Persia as soon as the 
Grecian fleet should appear, prevail upon Leotychides to 
hazard any aggressive enterprise. Ionia and the eastern 
waters of the ^Egean had now been for fifteen years completely 
under the Persians, and so little visited by the Greeks, that a 
voyage thither appeared, especially to the maritime inexperience 
of a Spartan king, like going to the Pillars of HeraklSs: 8 not 

1 Herodot. viii. 85. 

a Herodot. viii. 130; Diodor. xi. ay. 

8 Herodot. viii. 131, 132 : compare Thucyd. iii. 29-32. 

Herodotus says, that tne Chian envoys had great difficulty in inducing 
Leotychides to proceed even as far as Delos—rS yip xpoamipa nav Suvhv 

Total "EKKriat, oUrt ruv y&pmv {ovai tpateipoun, arpartrjs at rdyra xAe'a 
iSiictt elvai’ ri)y Si 'Sifiov iirnrrfwro SdJjj na\ 'Hpo*\faj arlj\as Kaov ixtytiy. 

This last expression of Herodotus has been erroneously interpreted by 
some of the commentators as if it were a measure of the geographical 
ignorance, either of Herodotus himself, or of those whom he is describing. 
In my judgement, no inferences of this kind oufht to be founded upon it : 
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less venturesome than the same voyage appeared, fifty-two 
years afterwards, to the Lacedemonian admiral Alkidas, when 
he first hazarded his fleet amidst the preserved waters of the 
Athenian empire. 

Meanwhile the hurried and disastrous retreat of Xerxes had 
produced less disaffection among his subjects and allies than 
might have been anticipated. Alexander king of Macedon, 
the Thessalian Aleuadse, 1 and the Boeotian leaders, still re¬ 
mained in hearty co-operation with Mardonius: nor were there 
any, except the Phokians, whose fidelity to him appeared 
questionable, among all the Greeks northwest of the boundaries 
of Attica and Megaris. It was only in the Chalkidic peninsula, 
that any actual revolt occurred. Potidrea, situated on the 
Isthmus of Pallene, as well as the neighbouring towns in the 
long tongue of PallSnfe, declared themselves independent: and 
the neighbouring town of Olynthus, occupied by the semi- 
Grecian tribe of Bottiasans, was on the point of following their 
example. The Persian general Artabazus, on his return from 
escorting Xerxes to the Hellespont, undertook the reduction of 
these towns, and succeeded perfectly with Olynthus. He took 
the town, slew all the inhabitants, and handed it over to a 
fresh population, consisting of Chalkidic Greeks under Krito- 
bulus of TorbnA It was in this manner that Olynthus, after¬ 
wards a city of so much consequence and interest, first became 
Grecian and Chalkidic. But Artabazus was not equally 
successful in the siege of Potidsea, the defence of which was 
aided by citizens from the other towns in PallSnA A plot 
which he concerted with Timoxenus, commander of the 
Skibnsean auxiliaries in the town, became accidentally dis¬ 
closed : a considerable body of his troops perished while 
attempting to pass at low tide under the walls of the city, 
which were built across the entire breadth of the narrow 
isthmus joining the Pallenssan peninsula to the mainland: and 
after three months of blockade, he was forced to renounce the 
enterprise, withdrawing his troops to rejoin Mardonius in 
Thessaly. 8 

Mardonius, before he put himself in motion for the spring 

it marks fear of an enemy’s country which they had not been accustomed 
to visit, and where they could not calculate the risk beforehand—rather 
than any serious comparison between one distance and another. Speaking 
of our forefathers, such of them os were little used to the sea, we might 
say—“A voyage to Bordeaux or Lisbon seemed to them as distant.as a 
voyage to the Indies,”—by which we should merely affirm something as to 
their state of feeling, not as to their geographical knowledge. 

1 Herodot, ix. x, 2, 67 j viii. 136. 8 Herodot. vili. 128, 120. 
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campaign, thought it advisable to consult the Grecian oracles, 
especially those within the limits of Bceotia and Phokis. He 
sent a Karian named Mys, familiar with the Greek as well 
as the ICarian language, to consult Trophfinius at Lebadeia, 
Amphiaraus and the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, Apollo at 
Mount Pt6on near Akreephiae, and Apollo at the Phokian Abse. 
This step was probably intended as a sort of ostentatious 
respect towards the religious feelings of allies upon whom he 
was now very much dependent. But neither the questions 
put, nor the answers given, were made public. The only 
remarkable fact which Herodotus had heard, was, that the 
priest of the Ptdian Apollo delivered his answer in Karian, or 
at least in a language intelligible to no person present except 
the Karian Mys himself. 1 It appears however that at this 
period, when Mardonius was seeking to strengthen himself by 
oracles, and laying his plans for establishing a separate peace 
and alliance with Athens against the Peloponnesians, some 
persons in his interest circulated predictions, that the day was 
approaching when the Persians and the Athenians jointly 
would expel the Dorians from Peloponnesus. 3 The way was 
thus paved for him to send an envoy to Athens—Alexander 
king of Macedon; who was instructed to make the most 
seductive offers—to promise reparation of all the damage done 
in Attica, as well as the active future friendship of the Great 
King—and to hold out to the Athenians a large acquisition of 
new territory as the price of their consent to form with him 
an equal and independent alliance. 8 The Macedonian prince 
added warm expressions of his own interest in the welfare of 

1 Herodot. viii. 134, 135 j Pausanias, ix. 24, 3. 

B Herodot. viii. 141. AaKeSeu/idnot SI, . . . i.vap.vT\aOivTes ray Aaytuy, 
Us rnpias XP’^y tort &fia roiai &Wotcri Aupieutri hartirreiv be HeXimoi'vrjaov 
vvb RHjSmv re *ce! ‘AOijyaluy, ndpra re Meiow fill iftoAoydicratTt rip Tltppp 
‘Afliji/aToi, &c. 

Such oracles must have been generated by the hopes of the medising 
party in Greece at this particular moment: there is no other point of time 
to which they could be at all adapted—no other, in which expulsion of all 
the Dorians from Peloponnesus, by united Persians and Athenians, could 
be even dreamt of. The Lacedsemonians are indeed said here '* to call to 
mind the prophecies,"—as if these latter were old, and not now produced 
for the first time. But we must recollect that a fabricator of prophecies, 
such as Onomakritus, would in all probability at once circulate them as 
old; that is, as forming part of some old collection like that of Bakis or 
Musaeus. And Herodotus doubtless himself believed them to he old, so 
that he would naturally give credit to the Lacedremonians for the same 
knowledge, and suppose them to be alarmed by “calling these prophecies 
to mind." 

• Herodot. ix. 7. 
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the Athenians, recommending them as a sincere friend to 
embrace propositions so advantageous as well as so honourable: 
especially as the Persian power must in the end prove too 
much for them, and Attica lay exposed to Mardonius and his 
Grecian allies, without being covered by any common defence 
as Peloponnesus was protected by its Isthmus. 1 

This offer, despatched in the spring, found the Athenians 
re-established wholly or partially in their half-ruined city. A 
simple tender of mercy and tolerable treatment, if despatched 
by Xerxes from Thermopylte the year before, might perhaps 
have gone far to detach them from the cause of Hellas: and 
even at the present moment, though the pressure of over¬ 
whelming terror had disappeared, there were many induce¬ 
ments for them to accede to the proposition of Mardonius. 
The alliance of Athens would ensure to the Persian general 
unquestionable predominance in Greece, and to Athens herself 
protection from further ravage as well as the advantage of 
playing a winning game : while his force, his position, and his 
alliances, even as they then stood, threatened a desolating and 
doubtful war, of which Attica would bear the chief brunt. 
Moreover the Athenians were at this time suffering privations 
of the severest character • for not only did their ruined houses 
and temples require to be restored, but they had lost the 
harvest of the past summer together with the seed of the past 
autumn. 2 The prudential view of the case being thus favour¬ 
able to Mardonius rather than otherwise, and especially 
strengthened by the distress which reigned at Athens, the 
Lacedaemonians were so much afraid lest Alexander should 
carry his point, that they sent envoys to dissuade the Athenians 
from listening to him, as well as to tender succour during the 
existing poverty of the city. After having heard both parties, 
the Athenians delivered their reply in terras of solemn and 
dignified resolution, which their descendants delighted in 
repeating. To Alexander they said: “ Cast not in our teeth 
that the power of the Persian is many times greater than ours : 
we too know that , as well as thou: but we nevertheless love 
freedom well enough to resist him in the best manner we can. 

1 Herodot. viii. 142. 

8 Herodot. viii. 142. niefav/itvoim pivToi ipuv awaxStSpeOa (say the 
Spartan envoys to the Athenians), aol Sri Kapttuv 4 ffTtpf)<hiTe 5 i(Sv %Sy, xal 
Sti otKCpSSpriads yfiiwv ifSij iro\\ 6 v. Seeing that this is spoken before the 
invasion of Mardonius, the loss of two crops must include the seed of the 
preceding autumn ; and the advice of ThemistoklSs to his . countrymen— 
Kct{ ns ohtfTjj' ts iveurA-turiloBo, real oiripov hvaic&s tyi roi (viii. 109)— must 
have been found impracticable in most cases to carry into effect. 
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Attempt not the vain task of talking us over into alliance with 
him. Tell Mardonius that ns long as the sun shall continue 
in his present path, we will never contract alliance with Xerxes: 
we will encounter him in our own defence, putting our tmst in 
the aid of those gods and heroes to whom he has shown no 
reverence, and whose houses and statues he has burnt. Come 
thou not to us again with similar propositions, nor persuade us 
even in the spirit of good-will, into unholy proceedings: thou 
art the guest and friend of Athens, and we would not that 
thou shouldst suffer injury at our hands .” 1 

To the Spartans, the reply of the Athenians was of a similar 
decisive tenor ; protesting their unconquerable devotion to the 
common cause and liberties of Hellas, and promising that no 
conceivable temptations, either of money or territory, should 
induce them to desert the ties of brotherhood, common 
language, and religion. So long as a single Athenian survived, 
no alliance should ever be made with Xerxes. They then 
thanked the Spartans for offering them aid during the present 
privations: but while declining such offers, they reminded 
them that Mardonius, when apprised that his propositions were 
refused, would probably advance immediately, and they there¬ 
fore earnestly desired the presence of a Peloponnesian army in 
Bceotia to assist in the defence of Attica . 2 * The Spartan 
envoys, promising fulfilment of this request,* and satisfied to 
have ascertained the sentiments of Athens, departed. 

Such unshaken fidelity on the part of the Athenians to the 
general cause of Greece, in spite of present suffering combined 
with seductive offers for the future, was the just admiration of 
their descendants and the frequent theme of applause by their 
orators . 4 But among the contemporary Greeks it was hailed 

1 Lykurgus the Athenian orator, in alluding to this incident a century 
and a half afterwards, represents the Athenians as having been “on the 

E oint of stoning Alexander”— piKpov BeTv Kare\tvtrw (Lykurg. cont. 

,eokrat c. 17, p, 186}—one among many specimens of the careless 
manner in which these orators deal with post history. 

* Herodot. viii. 143, 144; Plutarch, Aristeidds, c. 10. According to 
Plutarch, it was Aristeides who proposed and prepared the reply to be 
delivered. But here as elsewhere, the loose, exaggerating style of Plutarch 
contrasts unfavourably with the simplicity and directness of Herodotus. 

* Herodot. ix. 7. trwllipevo 1 Be 4 )ptv tBu Tlipayv hnuitreaiat is ri)v 
Boturlyv, &.C. 

Diodorus gives the account of this embassy to Athens substantially in 
(he same manner, coupling it however with some erroneous motives 
(xi. aS). 

4 Herodot. ix. 7. imtrr&pfVal r* Brt xep$a\t&rtpAv itrri ipo\oy(ery 
Tlipcp pa.KXoi' ■!) srahepieiv, &c. 
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only as a relief from danger, and repaid by a selfish and un¬ 
generous neglect. The same feeling of indifference towards all 
Greeks outside of their own isthmus, which had so deeply en¬ 
dangered the march of affairs before the battle of Salamis, now 
manifested itself a second time among the Spartans and 
Peloponnesians. The wall across the Isthmus, which they 
had been so busy in constructing and on which they had 
relied for protection against the land-force of Xerxes, had been 
intermitted and left unfinished when he retired: but it was 
resumed as soon as the forward march of Mardonius was 
anticipated. It was however still unfinished at the time of the 
embassy of the Macedonian prince to Athens, and this in¬ 
complete condition of their special defence was one reason of 
their alarm lest the Athenians should accept the terms pro¬ 
posed. That danger being for the time averted, they redoubled 
their exertions at the Isthmus, so that the wall was speedily 
brought into an adequate state of defence and the battlements 
along the summit were in course of being constructed. Thus 
safe behind their own bulwark, they thought nothing more of 
their promise to join the Athenians in Bceotia and to assist in 
defending Attica against Mardonius. Indeed their king Kleom- 
brotus, who commanded the force at the Isthmus, was so 
terrified by an obscuration of the sun at the moment when he 
was sacrificing to ascertain the inclinations of the gods in 
reference to the coming war, that he even thought it necessary 
to retreat with the main force to Sparta, where he soon after 
died . 1 Besides these two reasons—indifference and unfavour¬ 
able omens—which restrained the Spartans from aiding Attica, 
there was also a third: they were engaged in celebrating the 
festival of the Hyakinthia, and it was their paramount object 
(says the historian ) 2 to fulfil “ the exigencies of the god.” As 
the Olympia and the Karneia in the preceding year, so now 
did the Hyakinthia, prevail over the necessities of defence, 

The orators are not always satisfied with giving to Athens the credit 
which she really deserved: they venture to represent the Athenians as 
having refused these brilliant offers from Xerxes on his first invasion, 
instead of from Mardonius in the ensuing summer. Xerxes never made 
any offers to them. See IsokrntSs, Or. iv. Panegyric, c. 37, p. 61. 

1 Herodot. ix. 10. 

8 Herodot. ix. J. 01 yap AaxeSomiiwoi 8pra£iv re r ovrov rbv xpbvov «al 
<rtfu Ijv 'Tcuclvffia' irepl wAeitrrou 6’ riyov to too BtoO iropabvw a/xa $l-;b 
Tfixds rtpt rb iv ‘hrBfup irelxvov, kb! %Si) &r<(A|eir iXififiuve, 

Nearly a century after this, we are told that it was always the practice 
for the Amykkean hoplites to go home for the celebration of the Hyctktn- 
thia, on whatever expedition they might happen to he employed (Xenoph. 
Hellen, iv. *, n). 
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putting out of sight both the duties of fidelity towards an 
exposed ally, and the bond of an express promise. 

Meanwhile Mardonius, informed of the unfavourable 
reception which his proposals had received at Athens, put his 
army in motion forthwith from Thessaly, joined by all his 
Grecian auxiliaries, and by fresh troops from Thrace and 
Macedonia. As he marched through Bceotia, the Thebans, 
who heartily espoused his cause, endeavoured to dissuade him 
from further military operations against the united force of his 
enemies—urging him to try the efficacy of bribes, presented to 
the leading men in the different cities, for the purpose of 
disuniting them. But Mardonius, eager to repossess himself 
of Attica, heeded not their advice. About ten months after 
the retreat of Xerxes, he entered the country without resistance, 
and again established the Persian head-quarters in Athens 
(May or June—479 b.c.). 1 

Before he arrived, the Athenians had again removed to 
Salamis, under feelings of bitter disappointment and indigna¬ 
tion. They had in vain awaited the fulfilment of the Spartan 
promise that a Peloponnesian army should join them in Bceotia 
for the defence of their frontier; at length, being unable to 
make head against the enemy alone, they found themselves 
compelled to transport their families across to Salamis. 3 The 
migration was far less terrible than that of the preceding 
summer, since Mardonius had no fleet to harass them. But 
it was more gratuitous, and might have been obviated had the 
Spartans executed their covenant, which would have brought 
about the battle of Platsea two months earlier than it actually 
was fought. 

Mardonius, though master of Athens, was so anxious to 
conciliate the Athenians, that he at first abstained from 
damaging either the city or the country, and despatched a 
second envoy to Salamis to repeat the offers made through 
Alexander of Macedon. He thought that they might now be 
listened to, since he could offer the exemption of Attica from 
ravage, as an additional temptation. MurychidSs, a Helles- 
pontine Greek, was sent to renew these propositions to the 
Athenian senate at Salamis; but he experienced a refusal, not 
less resolute than what had been returned to Alexander of 
Macedon, and all but unanimous. One unfortunate senator, 

1 Diodor. xi. 28 j Herodot. ix. 2, 3, 17. of phu &X\ot scavrts mpeixw 
OTpaTiV ical avrsa-ifiakav Is 'Atifoas Iffoi *«/> i/ifjSifoi' 'EAkfiituv ray tootji 
oimipivav, Sc c. 

* Herodot. ix. 4. 
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Lykidas, made an exception to this unanimity, venturing to 
recommend acceptance of the propositions of Murychides. So 
furious was the wrath, or so strong the suspicion of corruption, 
which his single-voiced negative provoked, that senators and 
people both combined to stone him to death; while the 
Athenian women in Salamis, hearing what had passed, went of 
their own accord to the house of Lykidas, and stoned to death 
his wife and children. In the desperate pitch of resolution to 
which the Athenians were now wound up, an opponent passed 
for a traitor; unanimity, even though extorted by terror, was 
essential to their feelings. 1 Murychidfes, though his propositions 
were refused, was dismissed without injury. 

While the Athenians thus gave renewed proofs of their 
stedfast attachment to the cause of Hellas, they at the same 
time sent envoys, conjointly with Megara and Platsea, to 
remonstrate with the Spartans on their backwardness and 
breach of faith, and to invoke them even thus late to come 
forth at once and meet Mardonius in Attica; not omitting to 
intimate, that if they were thus deserted, it would become 
imperatively necessary for them, against their will, to make 
terms with the enemy. So careless, however, were the Spartan 
Ephors respecting Attica and the Megarid, that they postponed 
giving an answer to these envoys for ten successive days, while 
in the meantime they pressed with all their efforts the com¬ 
pletion of the Isthmic fortifications. And after having thus 
amused the envoys as long as they could, they would have 
dismissed them at last with a negative answer—such was their 
fear of adventuring beyond the Isthmus—had not a Tegean 

1 Herodol. ix. 5, I dare not reject this story about Lykidns (see 
Lykurgus cont. Leokrat, c, 30, p. 222), though other authors recount the 
same incident as having happened to a person named Kyrsilus, during the 
preceding year, when the Athenians quitted Athens'; see Demosthen. de 
Coroni, p. 296, c. 59 j and Cicero de Officiis, iii. II. That two such acts 
were perpetrated by the Athenians is noway probable: and if we are to 
choose between the two, the story of Herodotus is far the more probable. 
In the migration of the preceding year, we know that a certain number of 
Athenians actually did stay behind in the acropolis, and ICyrsilus might 
have been among them, if he had chosen. Moreover Xerxes held out no 
offers, and gave occasion to no deliberation: while the offers of Mardonius 
might really appear to a well-minded citizen deserving of attention, 

IsokratSs (Or. iv. Panegyric. 5. 184, c. 42) states that the Athenians con¬ 
demned many persons to death for met/ism (in nllusion doubtless to Tbe- 
nsistoklSs as one), but he adds—"even now they imprecate curses on any 
citizen who enters into amicable negotiation with the Persians ” — iv S'e to Ts 
trvXXilyots fri xal rvr Itp&t iroeoSmu, «f ris imiciipviteierat Uepirats r&v 
ttoXituv. This must have been an ancient custom, continued after it had 
ceased to be pertinent or appropriate. 
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named Chileos, whom they much esteemed and to whom they 
communicated the application, reminded them that no fortifi¬ 
cations at the Isthmus would suffice for the defence of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, if the Athenians became allied with Mardonius, and 
thus laid the peninsula open by sea. 

The strong opinion of this respected Tegean, proved to the 
Ephors that their selfish policy would not be seconded by 
their chief Peloponnesian allies; and brought to their attention, 
probably for the first time, that danger by sea might again be 
renewed, though the Persian fleet had been beaten in the 
preceding year, and was now at a distance from Greece. It 
changed their resolution, not less completely than suddenly; 
so that they despatched forthwith in the night 5000 Spartan 
citizens to the Isthmus—each man with seven Helots attached 
to him. And when the Athenian envoys, ignorant of this 
sudden change of policy, came on the next day to give per¬ 
emptory notice that Athens would no longer endure such 
treacherous betrayal, but would forthwith take measures for 
her own security and separate pacification—the Ephors affirmed 
on their oath that the troops were already on their march, and 
were probably by this time out of the Spartan territory. 1 Con¬ 
sidering that this step was an expiation, imperfect, tardy, and 
reluctant, for foregoing desertion and breach of promise—the 
Ephors may probably have thought that the mystery of the 
night march, and the sudden communication of it as an actual 
fact to the envoys, in the way of reply, would impress more 
emphatically the minds of the latter; who returned with the 
welcome tidings to Salamis, and prepared their countrymen 
for speedy action. Five thousand Spartan citizens, each with 

1 Herodot. ix, 10, 11; Plutarch, Aristeidds, c. 10. Plutarch had read a 
decree ascribed to Aristeides, in which Kimon, Xanthippus, and Myronicles, 
were named envoys to Sparta. But it is impossible that Xanthippus could 
have taken part in the embassy, seeing that he was now in command of the 
fleet. 

Probably the Helots must have followed: one hardly sees how so great 
a number could have been all suddenly collected, and marched off in one 
night, no preparations having been made beforehand. 

Dr. Thiriwall (Hist Gr. ch. xvi. p. 366) suspects the correctness of the 
narrative of Herodotus, on grounds which do not appear to me convincing. 
It seems to me that, after ail, the literal narrative is more probable than 
anything which we can substitute in its place. The Spartan foreign policy 
all depended on the five Ephors: there was no public discussion or criti¬ 
cism. Now the conduct of these Ephors is consistent and intelligible— 
though selfish, narrow-minded, and insensible to any dangers except 
what are present and obvious. Nor can I think (with Dr. Thiriwall) that 
the manner of commnnication ultimately adopted is of the nature of 
a jest. 
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seven light-armed Helots as attendants, were thus on their 
march to the theatre of war. Throughout the whole course of 
Grecian history, we never hear of any number of Spartan 
citizens at all approaching to 5000 being put on foreign service 
at the same time. But this was not all: 5000 Lacedaemonian 
Perioeki, each with one light-armed Helot to attend him, were 
also despatched to the Isthmus, to take part in the same 
struggle. Such unparalleled efforts afford sufficient measure of 
the alarm which, though late yet real, now reigned at Sparta. 
Other Peloponnesian cities followed the example, and a large 
army was thus collected under the Spartan Pausanias. 

It appears that Mardonius was at this moment in secret 
correspondence with the Argeians, who, though professing 
neutrality, are said to have promised him that they would 
arrest the march of the Spartans beyond their own borders. 1 
If they ever made such a promise, the suddenness of the march, 
as well as the greatness of the force, prevented them from 
fulfilling it, and may perhaps have been so intended by the 
Ephors, under the apprehension that resistance might possibly 
be offered by the Argeians. At any rate, the latter were 
forced to content themselves with apprising Mardonius 
instantly of the fact, through their swiftest courier. It deter¬ 
mined that general to evacuate Attica, and to carry on the war 
in Bceotia—a country in every way more favourable to him. 
He had for some time refrained from committing devastations 
in or round Athens, hoping that the Athenians might be induced 
to listen to his propositions; but the last days of his stay were 
employed in burning and destroying whatever had been spared 
by the host of Xerxes during the preceding summer. After a 
fruitless attempt to surprise a body of xooo Lacedemonians 
which had been detached for the protection of Megara, 2 he 
withdrew all his army into Boeotia, not taking either the straight 
road to Platsa through Eleutheras, or to Thebes through 
PhylS, both which roads were mountainous and inconvenient 
for cavalry, but marching in the north-easterly direction to 
Dekeleia, where he was met by some guides from the adjoin¬ 
ing regions near the river Asdpus, and conducted through the 
deme of Sphendaleis to Tanagra. He thus found himself, 
after a route longer but easier, in Bceotia on the plain of the 
Asfipus ) along which river he next day marched westward to 

1 Herodot, «• iz. 

9 There were stories current at Megara, even in the time af Pausanias, 
respecting some of these Persians, who were said to have been brought to 
destruction by the intervention of Artemis (Pausan. i. 40, 2). 
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Skdlus, a town in the territory of Thebes seemingly near to 
that of Plattea. 1 He then took up a position not far off, in the 
plain on the left bank of the Asdpus: his left wing over against 
Erythras, his centre over against Hysise, and his right in the 
territory of Platrea: and he employed his army in con¬ 
structing forthwith a fortified camp 2 of ten furlongs square, 
defended by wooden walls and towers, cut from trees in the 
Theban territory. 

Mardonius found himself thus with his numerous army, in a 
plain favourable for cavalry; with a camp more or less de¬ 
fensible,—the fortified city of Thebes 3 in his rear,—and a 
considerable stock of provisions as well as a friendly region 
behind him from whence to draw more. Few among his army, 
however, were either hearty in the cause or confident of 
success : 4 even the native Persians had been disheartened by 
the flight of the monarch the year before, and were full of 
melancholy auguries. 

A splendid banquet to which the Theban leader Attaginus 
invited Mardonius along with fifty Persian and fifty Theban 
or Bceotian guests, exhibited proofs of this depressed feeling, 
which were afterwards recounted to Herodotus himself by one 
of the guests present—an Orchomenian citizen of note named 
Thersander. The banquet being so arranged that each couch 
was occupied by one Persian and one Theban, this man was 
accosted in Greek by his Persian neighbour, who inquired to 
what city he belonged; and upon learning that he was an 

1 Herodot. ix. 15. The situation of the Attic deme SphendalS or Sphen- 
daleis seems not certainly known (Ross, Uber die Demen von Attika, p. 
13S); but Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay think that it stood “near Ato 
Merkurio, winch now gives name to the pass leading from Dekelia through 
the ridges of Fames into the extremity of the Tanagrian plain, at a place 
called Malakasa.” (Leake, Athens and the Demi of Attica, vol. ii. sect. iv. 
p. 123.) 

Mr. Finlay (Oropns and Diakria, p. 38) says that “Malakasa is the only 
place on this road where a considerable body of cavalry could conveniently 
halt.” 

It appears that the Bceotians from the neighbourhood of the AsSpus were 
necessary as guides for this road. Perhaps even the territory of Oropus was 
at this time still a part of Bceotia: we do not certainly know at what period 
it was first conquered by the Athenians. 

The combats between Athenians and Boeotians will be found to take 
place most frequently in this south-eastern region of Bceotia,—Tanagra, 
CEnophyta, Delium, &c. 

3 Herodot. ix, 15. 

8 The strong town of Thebes was of much service to him (Thucyd. 
i. 90). 

* Herodot. ix. 40, 40, 67; Plutarch, AristeidSs, c. 18. 
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Orchomenian, 1 continued thus: 11 Since thou hast now par¬ 
taken with me in the same table and cup, I desire to leave 
with thee some memorial of my convictions; the rather in 
order that thou mayest be thyself forewarned so as to take the 
best counsel for thine own safety. Seest thou these Persians 
here feasting, and the army which we left yonder encamped 
near the river? Yet a little while, and out of all these, thou 
shalt behold but few surviving.” Thersander listened to these 
words with astonishment, spoken as they were with strong 
emotion and a flood of tears, and replied—“ Surely thou art 
bound to reveal this to Mardonius, and to his confidential 
advisersbut the Persian rejoined—“My friend, man cannot 
avert that which God hath decreed to come: no one will believe 
the revelation, sure though it be. Many of us Persians know 
this well, and are here serving only under the bond of necessity. 
And truly this is the most hateful of all human sufferings—to 
be full of knowledge and at the same time to have no power 
over any result.” 2 —“This (observes Herodotus) I heard myself 
from the Orchomenian Thersander, who told me further that 
he mentioned the fact to several persons about him, even before 
the battle of Platsa.” It is certainly one of the most curious 
revelations in the whole history; not merely as it brings 
forward the historian in his own personality, communicating 
with a personal friend of the Theban leaders, and thus provided 
with good means of information as to the general events of the 
campaign—but also as it discloses to us, on testimony not to 
be suspected, the real temper of the native Persians, and even 
of the chief men among them. If so many of these chiefs 
were not merely apathetic, but despondent, in the cause, much 
more decided would be the same absence of will and hope in 
their followers and the subject allies. To follow the monarch 

1 Herodot. ix. 16. Thersander, though an Orchomenian, passes as a 
Theban— Jlip<rt\v t« kb! GitRalov iv k\Ivji hcitrrp — a proof of the intimate 
connexion between Thebes and Ovchomenus at this time, which is further 
illustrated by Pindar, Isthm, i. £i (compare the Scholia id loe. and at the 
beginning of the Ode), respecting the Theban family of Herodotus and 
Asopoddrus. The ancient mythical feud appears to have gone to steep, 
but a deadly hatred will be found to grow up in later times between these 
two towns, 

* Herodot. ix. 16, 17. The last observation here quoted is striking and 
emphatic —IxMtrrri Si boivn 4 <tt) t&v Iv Mptfaroicri atiry, iroXXA tppoviovra 
l*rjS*vb r ftpuTKiv. It will have to be more carefully considered at a later 
period of this history, when we come to touch upon the scientific life of the 
Greeks, and upon the philosophy of happiness and duty as conceived by 
Aristotle. If carried fully out, this position is the direct negative of what 
Aristotle lays down in his Ethics as to the superior happiness of the @los 
0eaj>ijn*bs or life of scientific observation and reflection. 
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in his overwhelming march of the preceding year, was gratify¬ 
ing in many ways to the native Persians: but every man was 
sick of the enterprise as now cut down under Mardonius: and 
Artabazus, the second in command, was not merely slack, but 
jealous of his superior. 1 Under such circumstances we shall 
presently not be surprised to find the whole anny disappearing 
forthwith, the moment Mardonius is slain. 

Among the Grecian allies of Mardonius, the Thebans and 
Bceotians were active and zealous, most of the remainder luke¬ 
warm, and the Phokians even of doubtful fidelity. Their con¬ 
tingent of xooo hoplites, under Harmokydes, had been tardy 
in joining him, having only come up since he retired from 
Attica into JBceotia: and some of the Phokians even remained 
behind in the neighbourhood of Parnassus, prosecuting mani¬ 
fest hostilities against the Persians. Aware of the feeling 
among this contingent, which the Thessalians took care to 
place before him in an unfavourable point of view, Mardonius 
determined to impress upon them a lesson of intimidation. 
Causing them to form in a separate body on the plain, he 
brought up his numerous cavalry all around them; while the 
Pheme, or sudden simultaneous impression, ran through the 
Greek allies as well as the Phokians themselves, that he was 
about to shoot them down. 0 The general Harmokydes, 
directing his men to form a square and close their ranks, 
addressed to them short exhortations to sell their lives dearly, 
and to behave like brave Greeks against barbarian assassins— 
when the cavalry rode up apparently to the charge, and 
advanced close to the square, with uplifted javelins and arrows 
on the string, some few of which were even actually discharged. 
The Phokians maintained, as enjoined, steady ranks with a 
firm countenance, and the cavalry wheeled about without any 
actual attack or damage. After this mysterious demonstration, 
Mardonius condescended to compliment the Phokians on their 
courage, and to assure them by means of a herald that he had 
been greatly misinformed respecting them. He at the same 
time exhorted them to be faithful and forward in service for 
the future, and promised that all good behaviour should be 
amply recompensed. Herodotus seems uncertain,—difficult 

1 Herodot. is. 66. 

3 Herodot. ix. 17. SteirjKBe <p 4 pi j, S>s KwraicwTts? Respecting 

see a note a little farther on, at the battle of Mykai£, In this same 
chapter. 

Compare the case of the Delians at Adramyltium, surrounded and slain 
with missiles by the Persian satrap, though not his enemies—irepiirrf|<rai 
roiir iav row nanjK^vricrs (Thucyd, viii. 10S), 
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as the supposition is to entertain,—whether Mardonius did not 
really intend at first to massacre the Phokians in the field, and 
desisted from the intention only on seeing how much blood it 
would cost to accomplish. However this may be, the scene 
itself was a remarkable reality, and presented one among 
many other proofs of the lukewarmness and suspicious fidelity 
of the army. 1 

Conformably to the suggestion of the Thebans, the liberties 
of Greece were now to be disputed in Bceotia: and not only 
had the position of Mardonius already been taken, but his 
camp also fortified, before the united Grecian army approached 
Kithtcron in its forward march from the Isthmus. After the 
full force of the Lacedaemonians had reached the Isthmus, 
they had to await the arrival of their Peloponnesian and other 
confederates. The hoplites who joined them were as follows: 
from Tegea, 1500; from Corinth, 5000, besides a small body 
of 300 from the Corinthian colony of Potidseaj from the 
Arcadian Orchotneuus, 600: from Sikyon, 3000; from 
Epidaurus, 800; from Trcezen, 1000j from Lepreon, zoo; 
from Mylcense and Tiryns, 400; from Phlius, 1000; from 
HermionS, 300; from Eretria and Styra, 600; from Challds, 
400; from Ambrakia, 500; from Leukas and Anaktorium, 
800; from Palfi in Kephatlenia, 200; from Aigina, 500. On 
marching from the Isthmus to Megara, they took up 3000 
Megarian hoplites; aud as soon as they reached Eleusis in 
their forward progress, the army was completed by the junction 
of 8000 Athenian hoplites, and 600 FI atom, under Aristeides, 
who passed over from Salamis. 2 The total force of hoplites or 

1 Owe hrpeKfas eiirety, oSra ei fj\0o v fiiv avoheam es Tabs S«j- 

Bivrav t£k Qeor<ra\uv, &c. (Ilerodot. ix. 18 ). 

This confession of uncertainty as to motives and plans, distinguishing 
between them and the visible facts which he is describing, is not without 
importance as strengthening our confidence in the historian. 

* Compare this list of Herodotus with the enumeration which Pausanias 
read inscribed on the statue of Zeus, erected at Olympia by the Greeks who 
took part in the battle of Piataia (Pausan. v. 23, 1). 

Pausanias found inscribed all the names here indicated by Herodotus, 
except the Pales of Kephallenia j and he found in addition the Eleinns, 
Keans, Kythnians, Tenians, Naxians, and Mfilians. The five last names 
are islanders in the lEgean! their contingents sent to Plataea must at all 
events have been very small, and it is surprising to hear that they sent any 
—especially when we recollect that there was a Greek fleet at tins moment 
on service, to which it would be natural that they should join themselves in 
preference to land-service. 

■With respect to the name of the Eleians, the suspicion of Biondstedt 
is plausible, that Pausanias may have mistaken the name of die Pal£s of 
Kephailenia for theirs, and may have fancied that he read nAA£iOl when 
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heavy-armed troops was thus 38,700 men. There were no 
cavalry, and but very few bowmen—but if we add those who 
are called light-armed or unarmed generally, some perhaps 
with javelins or swords, but none with any defensive armour— 
the grand total was not less than 110,000 men. Of these 
light-armed or unarmed, there were, as computed by Hero¬ 
dotus, 35,000 in attendance on the 5000 Spartan citizens, and 
34,500 in attendance on the other hoplites; together with 
1800 Thespians who were properly hoplites, yet so badly 
armed as not to be reckoned in the ranks. 1 

Such was the number of Greeks present or near at hand 
in the combat against the Persians at Platsea, which took place 
some little time afterwards. But it seemed that the con¬ 
tingents were not at first completely full, and that new 
additions 2 continued to arrive until a few days before the 
battle, along with the convoys of cattle and provisions which 
came for the subsistence of the army. Pausanias marched 
first from the Isthmus to Eleusis, where he was joined by the 
Athenians from Salamis. At Eleusis as well as at the Isthmus, 
the sacrifices were found encouraging, and the united army 
then advanced across the ridge of Kithseron, so as to come 
within sight of the Persians. When Pausanias saw them 
occupying the line of the Asopus in the plain beneath, he kept 
his own army on the mountain declivity near Erythrse, without 
choosing to adventure himself in the level ground. Mardonius, 
finding them not disposed to seek battle in the plain, de¬ 
spatched his numerous and excellent cavalry under Masistius, 
the most distinguished officer in his army, to attack them. 
For the most part, the ground was so uneven as to check their 
approach; but the Megarian contingent, which happened to 
be more exposed than the rest, were so hard pressed that they 
were forced to send to Pausanias for aid. They appear to 
have had not only no cavalry, but no bowmen or light-aimed 
troops of any sort with missile weapons; while the Persians, 

it was really written IIAAEI 3 , in an inscription at that timo about 600 years 
old. The place in the series wherein Pausanias places the name of the 
Eleians strengthens this suspicion. Unless it be admitted, we shall be 
driven, as the most probable alternative, to suppose a fraud committed by 
the vnnity of the Eleians, which may easily have led them to alter a name 
originally belonging to the Palfe. The reader will recollect that the Eleians 
were themselves the superintendents and curators at Olympia. 

Plutarch seems to have read the same inscription as Pausanias (De 
Herodoti Malignit, p. 873). 

1 Herodot. isc. 19, 28, 29. 

* Herodot,' - 28 . of bnQotr&vrii r« ital of &pxV 4\96vrfs 
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excellent archers and darters, using very large bows and 
trained in such accomplishments from their earliest childhood, 
charged in successive squadrons and overwhelmed the Greeks 
with darts and arrows—not omitting contemptuous taunts on 
their cowardice for keeping back from the plain. 1 So general 
was then the fear of the Persian cavalry, that Pausanias could 
find none of the Greeks, except the Athenians, willing to 
volunteer and go to the rescue of the Megarians. A body 
of Athenians, however, especially 300 chosen troops under 
Olympiodorus, strengthened with some bowmen, immediately 
marched to the spot and took up the combat with the Persian 
cavalry. For some time the struggle was sharp and doubtful: 
at length the general Masistius,—a man renowned for bravery, 
lofty in stature, clad in conspicuous armour, and mounted on 
a Nisasan horse with golden trappings—charging at the head 
of his troops, had his horse struck by an arrow in the side. 
The animal immediately reared and threw his master on the 
ground, close to the ranks of the Athenians, who, rushing 
forward, seized the horse, and overpowered Masistius before 
he could rise. So impenetrable were the defences of his 
helmet and breastplate 2 however, that they had considerable 
difficulty in killing him, though he was in their power: at 
length a spearman pierced him in the eye. The death of the 
general passed unobserved by the Persian cavalry, but as soon 
as they missed him and became aware of the loss, they charged 
furiously and in one mass, to recover the dead body. At first 
the Athenians, too few in number to resist the onset, were 
compelled for a time to give way, abandoning the body; but 
reinforcements presently arriving at their call, the Persians 
were driven back with loss, and it finally remained in their 
possession. 3 

The death of Masistius, coupled with that final repulse of 
the cavalry which left his body in possession of the Greeks, 
produced a strong effect on both armies, encouraging the one 
as much as it disheartened the other. Throughout the camp 
of Mardonius, the grief was violent and unbounded, manifested 
by wailing so loud as to echo over all Bceotia; while the hair 
of men, horses and cattle, was abundantly cut in token of 
mourning. The Greeks, on the other hand, overjoyed at their 

1 About the missile weapons and skill of the Persians, see Rerodot. i. 
136j Xenophon, Annbas. iii. 4, 17. 

Cyrus the younger was eminent in the use both of the bow and the 
javelin (Xenoph. Anab, L 8, 26 ; i. 9, 5 : compare Cyropcerl. i. 2, 4). 

8 See Quintus Curtius, iii. n, 15 ; and the note of MittzeJ. 

3 Herodot. ix. 21, 22, 23 ; Plutarch, Aristeidgs, c. 14. 
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success, placed the dead body in a cart and paraded it round 
the army: even the boplites ran out of their ranks to look at 
it; not only hailing it as a valuable trophy, but admiring its 
stature and proportions. 1 

So much was their confidence increased, that Pausanias now 
ventured to quit the protection of the mountain-ground, incon¬ 
venient from its scanty supply of water, and to take up his 
position in the plain beneath, interspersed only with low 
hillocks. Marching from Erythrm in a westerly direction 
along the declivities of Kithasron, and passing by Hysise, the 
Greeks occupied a line of camp in the Platsean territory along, 
the Asfipus and on its right bank; with their right wing near 
to the fountain called Gargaphia, 2 and their left wing near to 


1 Ilerodot. i:;. 24, 25. oluayfi re xpetlpevoi iirKirf iiratray yap rt/r 

Kareixe iix&>, &c. 

The exaggerated demonstrations of grief, ascribed to Xerxes and Atossa 
in the Persae of Aeschylus, have often been blamed by critics: we may see 
from this passage how much they are in the manners of Orientals of 
that day. 

3 Herodot. ix. 25-30; Plutarch, Aristeides, c. 11. t&toS ’AySpoapirous 
ypfoy tyybs &\crn irvuvav xal tr mk!uv SivSpav rtpitxipLtvov- 

The expression of Herodotus respecting this position taken by Pausanias, 
Outoi fiev oZv Toxflfvrsi tel itrrparovtoeZavra, as well as the 

words which follow in the next chapter (31)—Oi 8dp&apoi, ir vdipevoi elyai 
robs “EWqvas Iv IIAoroipfft, irapljcray xal avrol tel rhv ‘Kranrbv rbr rairg 
frlovra —show plainly that the Grecian troops were encamped along the 
Asdpus on the Platman side, while the Persians, in their second position 
occupied the ground on the opposite or Theban side of the river. Which¬ 
ever army commenced the attack had to begin by passing the Asdpus (c. 


For the topography of this region, and of the positions occupied by the 
two armies, compare Squire, in Walpole's Turkey, p. 338 ; Kruse, Hellas, 
vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 9 seq., and ch, viii, p. 592 seq. : and the still more 
copious and accurate information of Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, ch. xvi. vol. ii. p, 324-3(30. Both of them have given plans of the 
region; that at the end of this volume is borrowed from ICiepert’s maps, I 
cannot but think that the fountain Gargaphia is not yet identified, and that 
both Kruse and Leake place the Grecian position farther from the river 
AsApus than is consistent with the words of Herodotus; which words seem 
to specify points near the two extremities, indicating that the fountain of 
Gargaphia was near the river towards the right of the Grecian position, 
and the chapel of AndrokratSs also near the river towards the left of that 
position, where the Athenians were posted. Nor would such a Site for a 
chapel of Androkratds he inconsistent with Thucydidls (iii, 24), who 
merely mentions that chapel as being on the right-hand of the first mile of 
road from Plattca to Thebes. 


Considering the length of time which has elapsed since the battle, it 
would not be surprising if the spring of Gargaphia were no longer recog¬ 
nisable. At any rate, neither the fountain pointed out by Colonel Leake 
(p. 332) nor that of Vergutiani which had been supposed by Colonel 
Squire and Dr, Clarke, appear to me suitable for Gargaphia. 
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the chapel, surrounded by a shady grove, of the Platman hero 
Androkrates. In this position they were marshalled according 
to nations, or separate fractions of the Greek name—the 
Lacedaemonians on the right wing, with the Tegeans and 
Corinthians immediately joining them—and the Athenians on 
the left wing; a post, which as second in point of dignity, was 
at first claimed by the Tegeans, chiefly on grounds of mythical 
exploits, to the exclusion of the Athenians, but ultimately 
adjudged by the Spartans, after hearing both sides, to Athens. 1 
In the field even Lacedaemonians followed those democratical 
•forms which pervaded so generally Grecian military operations: 
in this case, it was not the generals, but the Lacedaemonian 
troops in a body, who heard the argument and delivered the 
verdict by unanimous acclamation. 

Mardonius, apprised of this change of position, marched 
his army also a little farther to the westward, and posted 
himself opposite to the Greeks, divided from them by the 
river As6pus. At the suggestion of the Thebans, he himself 
with his Persians and Medes, the picked men of his army, 
took post on the left wing, immediately opposite to the 
Lacedaemonians on the Greek right, and even extending so far 
as to cover the Tegean ranks on the left of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians : Baktrians, Indians, Sakse, with other Asiatics and 
Egyptians, filled the centre j and the Greeks and Macedonians 
in the service of Persia, the right—over against the hoplites 
of Athens, The numbers of these last-mentioned Greeks 
Herodotus could not learn, though he estimates them con- 
jecturally at 50,000 : 2 nor can we place any confidence in 
the total of 300,000 which he gives as belonging to the other 
troops of Mardonius, though probably it cannot have been 
much less. 

In tins position lay the two armies, separated only by a 
narrow space including the river Asfipus, and each expecting 
a battle, whilst the sacrifices on behalf of each were offered 
up. Pausanias, Mardonius, and the Greeks in the Persian 
army, had each a separate prophet to offer sacrifice, and to 
ascertain the dispositions of the gods i the two first had men 
from the most distinguished prophetic families in Elis—the 

The errors of that plan of the battle of Platuea which accompanies the 
Voyage d’Anacharsis, are now well understood. 

1 Herodot. ix. 26-29. Judging from the battles of Corinth (B.c. 396) 
and Mantineia (b,c. 418), the Tegeans seem afterwards to have dropped 
this pretension to occupy the left wing, and to have preferred the post in 
the line next to the Lacediemoniani (Xenoph. Helen, iv, a, 29). 

* Herodot. ix. 31, 32, 
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latter invited one from Leukas, 1 All received large pay, and 
the prophet of Pausanias had indeed been honoured with a 
recompense above all pay—the gift of full Spartan citizenship 
for himself as well as for his brother. It happened that the 
prophets on both sides delivered the same report of their 
respective sacrifices: favourable for resistance if attacked— 
unfavourable for beginning the battle. At a moment when 
doubt and indecision was the reigning feeling on both sides, 
this was the safest answer for the prophet to give, and the 
most satisfactory for the soldiers to hear. And though the 
answer from Delphi had been sufficiently encouraging, and 
the kindness of the patron-heroes of Platsea 2 * had been 
solemnly invoked, yet Pausanias did not venture to cross the 
Asflpus and begin the attack, in the face of a pronounced 
declaration from his prophet. Nor did even Hegesistratus, 
the prophet employed by Mardonius, choose on his side to 
urge an aggressive movement, though he had a deadly personal 
hatred against the Lacedaemonians, and would have been de¬ 
lighted to see them worsted. There arose commencements of 
conspiracy, perhaps encouraged by promises or bribes from 
the enemy, among the wealthier Athenian hoplites, to establish 
an oligarchy at Athens under Persian supremacy, like that 
which now existed at Thebes,—a conspiracy full of danger at 
such a moment, though fortunately repressed a by Aristeides, 
with a hand at once gentle and decisive. 

The annoyance inflicted by the Persian cavalry, under the 
guidance of the Thebans, was incessant. Their constant 
assaults, and missile weapons from the other side of the 
Asbpus, prevented the Greeks from using the river for supplies 
of water, so that the whole army was forced to water at the 
fountain Gargaphia, at the extreme right of the position, 4 near 

1 Herodot. be. 36, 38. nepMriaixivas 0 6k &\tyov. 

These prophets were men of great individual consequence, as may be 
seen by the details which Herodotus gives respecting their adventures: 
compare also the history of Euenius, be. 93. 

2 Plutarch, Aristeidds, c. xi.; Thucyd. ii. 74. 

8 Plutarch, Aristeidds, c. 13. 

4 Herodot. ix. 40, 49, 50. rfiv re tV TapyatjiUv, Asr’ Ijs itpeiiro 

it&v rli <rrpdr(vp,a rb 'EJOuivmSv— ipvnifievoi 51 irb rod ’AtfanroB, oSru 5)| 
dal t Kpitvify Itpatreov Avo roB ttoranov ydp (Tfpi obit }v SSap (popiccBa.1, 
inti r* rav iirtriav zeal roievftiroip. 

Diodorus (xi. 30) affirms that the Greek position was so well defended 
by the nature of the ground, and so difficult of attack, that Mardonius was 
prevented from making use of his superior numbers. It is evident from the 
account of Herodotus that this is quite incorrect. The position seems to 
have had no protection except what It derived from the river Asdpns, and 
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the Lacedemonian hoplites. Moreover the Theban leadei 
Timegenidas, remarking the convoys which arrived over the 
passes of Kithaeron in the rear of the Grecian camp, and the 
constant reinforcements of hoplites which accompanied them, 
prevailed upon Mardonius to employ his cavalry in cutting off 
such communication. The first movement of this sort, under¬ 
taken by night against the pass called the Oak Heads, was 
eminently successful. A train of 500 beasts of burden with 
supplies, was attacked descending into the plain with its 
escort, all of whom were either slain or carried prisoners to 
the Persian camp; so that it became unsafe for any further 
convoys to approach the Greeks. 1 Eight days had already 
been passed in inaction before Timegenidas suggested, or 
Mardonius executed this manoeuvre; which it is fortunate for 
the Greeks that he did not attempt earlier, and which afforded 
clear proof how much might be hoped from an efficient em¬ 
ployment of his cavalry, without the ruinous risk of a general 
action. Nevertheless, after waiting two days longer, his im¬ 
patience became uncontrollable, and he determined on a 
general battle forthwith. 8 In vain did Artabazus endeavour 
to dissuade him from the step; taking the same view as the 
Thebans, that in a pitched battle the united Grecian army 
was invincible, and that the only successful policy was that of 
delay and corruption to disunite them. He recommended 
standing on the defensive, by means of Thebes, well fortified 
and amply provisioned: so as to allow time for distributing 
effective bribes among the leading men throughout the various 
Grecian cities. This suggestion, which Herodotus considers 
as wise and likely to succeed, was repudiated by Mardonius 
as cowardly and unworthy of the recognised superiority of the 
Persian arms. 8 

But while he overruled, by virtue of superior authority, the 
objections of all around him, Persians as well as Greek, he 
could not but feel daunted by their reluctant obedience, which 
he suspected to arise from their having heard oracles or 
prophecies of unfavourable augury. He therefore summoned 
the chief officers, Greek as well as Persian, and put the 
question to them whether they knew any prophecy announcing 
that the Persians were doomed to destruction in Greece. All 

the Greeks were ultimately forced to abandon it by the incessant attacks of 
the Persian cavalry. The whole account, at once diffuse and uninstruetive, 
given by Diodorus of this battle (xi. 30-36), forms a strong contrast with 
the dear, Impressive, and circumstantial narrative of Herodotus. 

1 Herodot. ix. 38, 39. a Herodot. ix. 40, 41. 

* Herodot. Ir. 42. 
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were silent: some did not know the prophecies, but others 
(Herodotus intimates) knew them full well, though they did 
not dare to speak. Receiving no answer, Mardonius said, 
“ Since ye either do not know, or will not tell, I who know 
well will myself speak out. There is an oracle to the effect, 
that Persian invaders of Greece shall plunder the temple of 
Delphi, and shall afterwards all be destroyed. Now we, being 
aware of this, shall neither go against that temple, nor try to 
plunder it: on that ground therefore we shall not be destroyed. 
Rejoice ye therefore, ye who are well-affected to the Persians 
■—we shall get the better of the Greeks.” With that he gave 
orders to prepare everything for a general attack and battle on 
the morrow. 1 

It is not improbable that the Orchomenian Thersander was 
present at this interview, and may have reported it to Herodo¬ 
tus. But the reflection of the historian himself is not the least 
curious part of the whole, as illustrating the manner in which 
these prophecies sunk into men’s minds, and determined their 
judgements. Herodotus knew (though he does not cite it) the 
particular prophecy to which Mardonius made allusion; and 
he pronounces, in the most affirmative tone, 2 that it had no 
reference to the Persians: it referred to an ancient invasion of 
Greece by the Illyrians and the Encheleis. But both Bakis 
(from whom he quotes four fines) and Musasus had pro¬ 
phesied, in the plainest manner, the destruction of the Persian 
army on the banks of the Thermodon and Asfipus. And 
these are the prophecies which we must suppose the officers 
convoked by Mardonius to have known also, though they did 
not dare to speak out: it was the fault of Mardonius himself 
that he did not take warning. • 

The attack of a multitude like that of Mardonius was not 
likely under any circumstances to be made so rapidly as to 
take the Greeks by surprise: but the latter were forewarned 
of it by a secret visit from Alexander king of Macedon $ who, 
riding up to the Athenian advanced posts in the middle of the 
night, desired to speak with Aristeides and the other generals. 
Announcing to them alone his name and proclaiming his 
earnest sympathy for the Grecian cause, as well as the hazard 
which he incurred by this nightly visit—he apprised them that 


1 Heroilot. be, 42. 

8 Herodot. is. 43. Tout ov 5 ’ tymye fbu xpniriibv tcv UapSoms tint h 
Tl^iras tx e,v i k 'IhXvptais re fta! Tbv’Syx*Xeav trTparbv 0IS0 vtiroiriiii- 
vov, i\X’ pin 4s TUpaas. ’A\Xi ret h rairi)v rV p&XW 

•xtToi'pp.iva, &C. 
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Mardonius, though eager for a battle long ago, could not by 
any effort obtain favourable sacrifices, but was nevertheless, 
even in spite of this obstacle, determined on an attack the 
next morning. “Be ye prepared accordingly; and if ye 
succeed in this war (said he), remember to liberate me also 
from the Persian yoke; I too am a Greek by descent, and 
thus risk my head because I cannot endure to see Greece 
enslaved.” 1 

The communication of this important message, made by 
Aristeides to Pausanias, elicited from him a proposal not a 
little surprising as coming from a Spartan general He re¬ 
quested the Athenians to change places with the Lacedae¬ 
monians in the line. “ We Lacedfemonians (said he) now 
stand opposed to the Persians and Medes, against whom we 
have never yet contended, while ye Athenians have fought 
and conquered them at Marathon. March ye then over to 
the right wing and take our places, while we will take yours in 
the left wing against the Boeotians and Thessalians, with whose 
arms and attack we are familiar.” The Athenians readily 
acceded, and the reciprocal change of order was accordingly 
directed. It was not yet quite completed, when day broke and 
the Theban allies of Mardonius immediately took notice of 
what had been done. That general commanded a correspond¬ 
ing change in his own line, so as to place the native Persians 
once more over against the Lacedtemonians; upon which 
Pausanias, seeing that his manoeuvre had failed, led back his 
Lacedaemonians to the right wing, while a second movement 
on the part of Mardonius replaced both armies in the order 
originally observed. 2 

No incident similar to this will be found throughout the 
whole course of Lacedaemonian history. To evade encounter¬ 
ing the best troops in the enemy’s line, and to depart for this 
purpose from their privileged post on the right wing, was a step 
well-calculated to lower them in the eyes of Greece, and could 
hardly have failed to produce that effect, if the intention had 
been realised. It is at the same time no mean compliment to 
the formidable reputation of the native Persian troops—a 
reputation recognised by Herodotus, and well sustained at 

1 Herodot. ix, 44-45. The language about the sacrifices is remarkable— 
Sc 3 iv Bn MapBovlip re real ti) ffTpa-rijj ot Bivarai ret cnpdyta 
icaraSi!pta yeviirSai' irdkai ydp ttv inix*<rOe, &c. 

Mardonius had tried many unavailing efforts to procure better sacrifices: 
it could not be done. 

8 Herodot, ix. 47 ; Plutarch, Aristeides, e. 16. Here, as on many other 
occasions, Plutarch rather spoils than assists the narrative of Herodotus. 
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least by their personal bravery. 1 Nor can we wonder that this 
publicly manifested reluctance on the part of the leading troops 
in the Grecian army contributed much to exalt the rash con¬ 
fidence of Mardonius: a feeling which Herodotus, in Homeric 
style, 2 casts into the speech of a Persian herald sent to upbraid 
the Lacedaemonians, and challenge them to a “ single combat 
with champions of equal numbers, Lacedtemonians against 
Persians." This herald, whom no one heard or cared for, and 
who serves but as a mouthpiece for bringing out the feelings 
belonging to the moment, was followed by something very real 
and terrible—a vigorous attack on the Greek line by the 
Persian cavalry; whose rapid motions, and showers of arrows 
and javelins, annoyed the Greeks on this day more than ever. 
The latter (as has been before stated) had no cavalry whatever; 
nor do their light troops, though sufficiently numerous, appear 
to have rendered any service, with the exception of the 
Athenian bowmen. Plow great was the advantage gained by 
the Persian cavalry, is shown by the fact that they for a time 
drove away the Lacedaemonians from the fountain of Gargaphia, 
so as to choke it up and render it unfit for use. As the army 
had been prevented by the cavalry from resorting to the river 
Asfipus, this fountain had been of late the only watering-place; 
and without it the position which they then occupied became 
untenable—while their provisions also were exhausted, inasmuch 
as the convoys, from fear of the Persian cavalry, could not 
descend from Kithaeron to join them.® 

In this dilemma Pausanias summoned the Grecian chiefs to 
his tent. After an anxious debate, the resolution was taken, in 
case Mardonius should not bring on a general action in the 
course of the day, to change their position during the night, 
when there would be no interruption from the cavalry; and to 
occupy the ground called the Island, distant about ten furlongs 
in a direction nearly west, and seemingly north of the town of 
Platsea, which was itself about twenty furlongs distant. This 
island, improperly so denominated, included the ground com¬ 
prised between two branches of the river OeroS;* both of 
which flow from Kithaeron, and after flowing for a certain time 
in channels about three furlongs apart, form a junction and 

1 Herodot. ix. 71. 

8 Compare the reproaches of Hektor to Diom£des (Iliad, viil. 161). 

* Herodot. ix. 49, 50. Pausanias mentions that the Platseans restored the 
fountain of Gargaphia after the victory (rb SSap &»fir<i<ravTo ); hut be 
hardly seems to speak as if he had himself seen it (ix. 4, a). 

* See a good description of the ground in Colonel Leake, Travels in 
Northern Greece, eh. xvi. vol. ii. p. 358. 
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run in a north-westerly direction towards one of the recesses of 
the Gulf of Corinth—quite distinct from the As6pus, which, 
though also rising near at hand in the lowest declivities under 
ICithteron, takes an easterly direction and discharges itself into 
the sea opposite Euboea. When encamped in this so-called 
Island, the army would be secure of water from the stream in 
their rear; nor would they, as now, expose an extended breadth 
of front to a numerous hostile cavalry separated from them only 
by the Asdpus. 1 It was further resolved, that so soon as the 
army should once be in occupation of the Island, half of the 
troops should forthwith march onward to disengage the con¬ 
voys blocked up on Kitheeron and conduct them to the camp. 
Such was the plan settled in council among the different 
Grecian chiefs ; the march was to be commenced at the begin¬ 
ning of the second night-watch, when the enemy’s cavalry would 
have completely withdrawn. 

In spite of what Mardonius is said to have determined, he 
passed the whole day without any general attack. But his 
cavalry, probably elated by the recent demonstration of the 
Lacedaemonians, were on that day more daring and indefati¬ 
gable than ever, and inflicted much loss as well as severe suffer¬ 
ing ; 2 insomuch that the centre of the Greek force (Corinthians, 
Megarians, &c., between the Lacedaemonians and Tegeans on 
the right, and the Athenians on the left), when the hour 
arrived for retiring to the Island, commenced their march 
indeed, but forgot or disregarded the preconcerted plan and the 
orders of Pausanias in their impatience to obtain a complete 
shelter against the attacks of the cavalry. Instead of proceed¬ 
ing to the Island, they marched a distance of twenty furlongs 
directly to the town of Plataea, and took up a position in front 
of the Herteum or temple of Here, where they were protected 
partly by the buildings, partly by the comparatively high 
ground on which the town with its temple stood. Be¬ 
tween the position which the Greeks were about to leave 
and that which they had resolved to occupy ( i,e between 
the course of the AsOpus and that of the Oeroe), there 
appear to have been a range of low hills. The Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, starting from the right wing, had to march directly 

1 Herodot. ix. gi. ’Ei rourov 5rj riv x&pop 4fiov\eiiravra peraprrji'at, 
iVtt iml Bilan f^wcri lufrlMpip, «a! 0 ! hrrrtes rrcpias pi) nvolaro, &cnrep 

hot* 1 8 b Wwojx, 

The last words have reference to the position of the two hostile armies, 
extended front to front along the course of the Asdpus. 

8 Herodot. ix. 5 *. iee(pi)p pi» ri)V %p4pi)P rrairap, vpotTKdpivps t t)s irrrrov, ■ 
i%ov irirov HrpvTav. 
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over these hills, while the Athenians, from the left, were to turn 
them and get into the plain on the other side. 1 Pausanias, 
apprised that the divisions of the centre had commenced their 
night-march, and concluding of course that they would pro¬ 
ceed to the Island according to orders, allowed a certain 
interval of time in order to prevent confusion, and then directed 
that the Lacedfemonians and Tegeans should also begin their 
movement towards that same position. But here he found 
himself embarrassed by an unexpected obstacle. The move¬ 
ment was retrograde, receding from the enemy, and not con¬ 
sistent with the military honour of a Spartan: nevertheless 
most of the taxiarchs or leaders of companies obeyed without 
murmuring, but Amompharetus, lochage or captain of that 
band which Herodotus calls the lochus of Pitana, 2 * obstinately 
refused. Not having been present at the meeting in which the 
resolution had been taken, he now heard it for the first time 
with astonishment and disdain, declaring “ that he for one 
would never so far disgrace Sparta as to run away from the 
foreigner.” 8 Pausanias, with the second in command Euryanax, 
exhausted every effort to overcome his reluctance. But they 
could by no means induce him to retreat; nor did they dare to 
move without him, leaving his entire lochus exposed alone to 
the enemy. 4 * * * 

Amidst the darkness of night, and in this scene of indecision 
and dispute, an Athenian messenger on horseback reached Pau¬ 
sanias, instructed to ascertain what was passing, and to ask for 
the last directions. For in spite of the resolution taken after 
formal debate, the Athenian generals still mistrusted the Lacedae¬ 
monians, and doubted whether, after all, they would act as they 
had promised. The movement of the central division having 

1 Ilerodot. ix. 56. Uauiravl^s — <ri}p.]jvas bvijye Sib ray koA avav robs 

Aonrobs n-dyras' ttvovro ie real leye^rai. ’ABr\va~ioi mxBiyrss fjjiray rb 

SfiraKiv AaicsScupiiyioi. 01 piv ybp roiv re txBo>y byrelxovro (cal Ttjs 

brapetris toS KtBatpavos, 'AOrjvatoi Si, icdrw rpafBivres is rb ireSlov. 

With which we must combine another passage, c. 59, intimating that 

the track of the Athenians led them to turn and get behind the hills, which 
prevented Mardonius from seeing them, though they were marching along 

the plain :— MapSbyios —ijrsiXs sir! AcwiSaipavtavs real Ttyeiiras povvovs. 
'AByvatavs ybp rpasropivovs is rl ireSloy vrb tup 6 xSs>y ob Kardpa, 

8 There is on this point a difference between Tbucydtdfis and Herodotus: 
the former affirms that there never was any Spartan lochus so called (Thucyd. 
i. 20). 

We have no means of reconciling the difference, nor can we be certain 
that Thucydides is right in his negative comprehending all past time— bs 
0 W iyiyero stdirms. 

8 Herodot. ix. S3, S4. 4 Herodot. ix. 52, 53. 
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become known to them, they sent at the last moment before 
they commenced their own march, to assure themselves that 
the Spartans were about to move also. A profound, and even 
an exaggerated mistrust, but too well justified by the previous 
behaviour of the Spartans towards Athens, is visible in this 
proceeding; 1 yet it proved fortunate in its results—for if the 
Athenians, satisfied with executing their part in the precon¬ 
certed plan, had marched at once to the Island, the Grecian 
army would have been severed without the possibility of 
reuniting, and the issue of the battle might have proved 
altogether different. The Athenian herald found the Lacedre- 
monians still stationary in their position, and the generals in 
hot dispute with Amompharetus, who despised the threat of 
being left alone to make head against the Persians, and when 
reminded that the resolution had been taken by general vote of 
the officers, took up with both hands a vast rock fit for the 
hands of Ajax or Hektor, and cast it at the feet of Pausanias, 
saying—“ This is my pebble, wherewith I give my vote not to 
run away from the strangers." Pausanias denounced him as a 
madman—desiring the herald to report the scene of embarrass¬ 
ment which he had just come to witness, and to entreat the 
Athenian generals not to commence their retreat until the 
Lacedemonians should also be in march. In the meantime 
the dispute continued, and was even prolonged by the per¬ 
verseness of Amompharetus until the morning began to dawn; 
when Pausanias, afraid to remain longer, gave the signal for 
retreat—calculating that the refractory captain, when he saw his 
lochus really left done, would probably make up his mind to 
follow. Having marched about ten furlongs, across the hilly 
ground which divided him from the Island, he commanded a 
halt; either to await Amompharetus if he chose to follow, or to 
be near enough to render aid and save him, if he were rash 
enough to stand his ground single-handed. Happily the latter, 
seeing that his generd had ready departed, overcame his 
scruples, and followed him; overtaking and joining the main 
body in its first halt near the river Moloeis and the temple 
of Eleusinian Demfiteir. 2 * 4 The Athenians, commencing their 
movement at the same time with Pausanias, got round the 
hills to the plain on the other side and proceeded on their 
march towards the Island. 

1 Herodot. ix, 54. 'K 8 i\vaiai—tlxov irpi/uts <r<j>ias abrobs Xva irdxBrlCav, 

irurrd/ttvai rh AaKsSai/Mvitov ipporilfiara, iis <j>poi'eivruv iral HhXa 

\*y6vray, 

4 Herodot. ix. 56, 47 . 
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When the day broke, the Persian cavalry were astonished 
to find the Grecian position deserted. They immediately set 
themselves to the pursuit of the Spartans, whose march lay 
along the higher and more conspicuous ground, and whose 
progress had moreover been retarded by the long delay of 
Amompharetus: the Athenians on the contrary, marching 
without halt, and being already behind the hills, were not 
open to view. To Mardonius, this retreat of his enemy 
inspired an extravagant and contemptuous confidence which 
he vented in full measure to the Thessalian Aleuadre—“These 
are your boasted Spartans, who changed their place just now 
in the line, rather than fight the Persians, and have here shown 
by a barefaced flight what they are really worth I ” With that 
he immediately directed his whole army to pursue and attack 
with the utmost expedition. The Persians crossed the Asdpus 
and ran after the Greeks at their best speed, pell-mell, without 
any thought of order or preparations for overcoming resistance: 
the army already rang with shouts of victory, in full confidence 
of swallowing up the fugitives as soon as they were overtaken. 

The Asiatic allies all followed the example of this disorderly 
rush forward : 1 but the Thebans and the other Grecian allies 
on the right wing of Mardonius, appear to have maintained 
somewhat better order. 

Pausanias had not been able to retreat farther than the 
neighbourhood of the Demctrion or temple of Eleusinian 
Dimeter, where he had halted to take up Amompharetus. 
Overtaken first by the Persian horse and next by Mardonius 
with the main body, he sent a horseman forthwith to apprise 
the Athenians, and to entreat their aid. The Athenians were 
prompt in complying with his request: but they speedily found 
themselves engaged in conflict against the Theban allies of the 
enemy, and therefore unable to reach him. 3 Accordingly the 
Lacedaemonians and Tegeates had to encounter the Persians 
single-handed without any assistance from the other Greeks. 

1 Herodot. k. 59 . iSiuKov its noSSiy Skootoi elx oy i xitrutf oittod 
Roani)8ivres, otfre rct|i. Kal oSroi /ib> flop re *al ifithip iritTaav, &s 
iyapvairififvoi roi/j “EAApj'ar, 

Herodotus dwells especially on the reckless and disorderly manner in 
which the Persians advanced: Plutarch, on the contrary, says of Mardonius 
—fx® 1 ' <rvvrerayp.iviiv r V Sivafuy btt<j>iptro rats AmceSaiftovlais, &C. 
(Plutarch, Axisteid. c, I?). 

Plutarch also says that Pausanias ijys rty SAAijv Hisa/us irpbs ris 
XlXaraiks, &c., which is quite contrary to the real narrative of Hero¬ 
dotus. Pausanias intended to march to the Island, not to Platosa: he did 
not reach either the one or tire other. 

3 Herodot. k, 60, 61. 
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The Persians, on arriving within bowshot of their enemies, 
planted in the ground the spiked extremities of their gerrha 
(or long wicker shields), forming a continuous breastwork, from 
behind which they poured upon the Greeks a shower of 
arrows: 1 their bows were of the largest size, and drawn with no 
less power than skill. In spite of the wounds and distress thus 
inflicted, Pausanias persisted in the indispensable duty of offer¬ 
ing the battle-sacrifice, and the victims were for some time 
unfavourable, so that he did not venture to give orders for 
advance and close combat. Many were here wounded or slain 
in the ranks, 2 among them the brave Kallikrates, the hand¬ 
somest and strongest man in the army: until Pausanias, 
wearied out with this compulsory and painful delay, at length 
raised his eyes to the conspicuous Herseum of the Plataeans, 
and invoked the merciful intervention of Here to remove that 
obstacle which confined him to the spot. Hardly had he 
pronounced the words, when the victims changed and became 
favourable: 3 but the Tegeans, while he was yet praying, 
anticipated the effecl and hastened forward against the enemy, 
followed by the Lacedaemonians as soon as Pausanias gave the 
word. The wicker breastwork before the Persians was soon 
overthrown by the Grecian change: nevertheless the Persians, 
though thus deprived of their tutelary hedge and having no 
defensive armour, maintained the fight with individual courage, 
the more remarkable because it was totally unassisted by dis¬ 
cipline or trained collective movement, against the drilled 
array, the regulated step, the well-defended persons, and the 
long spears, of the Greeks. 4 They threw themselves upon the 

1 About die Persian bow, see Xenoph. An abas. iii. 4, 17. 

2 Herodot. ix. 72. 

8 Herodot. is. 62. Kal rain AaneSaifwvionn air lie a pisrh r)]v shxbv 
r^v Uauaavtea iylvero Buo/j.ii'oin ri npiyta xpvtrri. Plutarch exaggerates 
the long-suffering of Pausanias (Aristot. c. 17, ad finem). 

The lofty and conspicuous site of the Herteon, visible to Pausanins at the 
distance where he was, is plainly marked in Herodotus (ix. 61). 

For incidents illustrating the hardships which a Grecian army endured 
from its reluctance to move without favourable sacrifices, see Xenophon, 
Anabasis, vi. 4, 10-25 1 Hellenic, iii. 2, 17. 

4 Herodot. ix. 62, 63. His words about the courage of the Persians are 
remarkable : Khftart fi.lv vvv Kal fr&fjup 0 inc Icraoves la’av of nlptraf ivowAat 
Se litres, teal irphs, at'mrarr/jftoi'M l<rav, teal oltt iptaiat rain Ivavrlam <Totph)v 
, . . vAet/rrov yip npeas ISi/AlarO i) IffSlfs Ipij/io: ioutra SirAoiv, irphs yap 
ItrAiras llvres yvfivfjres ItySva liraievvro. Compare the striking con¬ 
versation between Xerxes and Deraaralus (Herodot. vii. 104). 

The description given by Herodotus of the gallant rush made by these 
badly-armed Persians, upon the presented line of spears in the Lacedai- 
monian ranks, may be compared with Livy (xxxii. 17), a description of the 
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Lacedaemonians, seizing hold of their spears, and breaking 
them: many of them devoted themselves in small parties often 
to force by their bodies a way into the lines, and to get to 
individual close combat with the short spear and the dagger. 1 
Mardonius himself, conspicuous upon a white horse, was 
among the foremost warriors, and the thousand select troops 
who formed his body-guard distinguished themselves beyond 
all the rest. At length he was slain by the hand of a dis¬ 
tinguished Spartan named Aeimnestus; his thousand guards 
mostly perished around him, and the courage of the remaining 
Persians, already worn out by the superior troops against which 
they had been long contending, was at last thoroughly broken 
by the death of their general. They turned their backs and 
fled, not resting until they got into the wooden fortified camp, 
constructed by Mardonius behind the Asdpus. The Asiatic 
allies also, as soon as they saw the Persians defeated, took to 
flight without striking a blow.® 

The Athenians on the left, meanwhile, had been engaged in 
a serious conflict with the Boeotians ; especially the Theban 
leaders with the hoplites immediately around them, who fought 
with great bravery, but were at length driven back, after the 
loss of 300 of their best troops. The Theban cavalry however 
still maintained a good front, protecting the retreat of the 
infantry and checking the Athenian pursuit, so that the fugitives 
were enabled to reach Thebes in safety; a better refuge than 
the Persian fortified camp. 9 With the exception of the Thebans 
and Boeotians, none of the other mtdising Greeks rendered any 
real service. Instead of sustaining or reinforcing the Thebans, 

Romans attacking the Macedonian phalanx,—and with the battle of 
Sempach (June, 1386), in which 1400 half-aimed Swiss overcame a large 
body of fully-armed Austrians, with an impenetrable front of projecting 
spears; which for some time they were unable to break in upon, until at 
length one of their warriors, Arnold von "Waikelried, grasped an armful of 
spears, and precipitated himself upon them, making a way for his country¬ 
men over lus dead body. See Vogelin, Geschichte der Schweizerischen 
Eidgenossensqhaft, ch. vi. p. 240, or indeed any history of Switzerland, for 
a description of this memorable incident. 

1 For the arms of the Persians, see Herodot. vii. 61. 

Herodotus states in another place that the Persian troops adopted the 
Egyptian breastplates (0<Opij/tar): probably this may have been after the 
battle of Plalsea. Even at this battle, the Persian leaders on horseback 
had strong defensive armour, as we may see by the case of Masistius 
above narrated! by the time of the battle of Kunaxa, the habit had become 
more widely diffused (Xenoph. Anabas, I. 8, 6 ; Brisson, De Regno 
Persarum, hb. iii. p. 361), for the cavalry at least. 

1 Herodot. ix. 64, 65. 

* Herodot. ix. 6 j, 68. 
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they never once advanced to the charge, but merely followed in 
the first movement of flight. So that in point of fact the only 
troops in this numerous Perso-Grecian army who really fought, 
were, the native Persians and Salcre on the left, and the 
Boeotians on the right; the former against the Lacedemonians, 
the latter against the Athenians. 1 

Nor did even all the native Persians take part in the combat. 
A body of 40,000 men under Artabazus, of whom some must 
doubtless have been native Persians, left the field without 
fighting and without loss. That general, seemingly the ablest 
man in the Persian army, had been from the first disgusted with 
the nomination of Mardonius as commander-in-chief, and had 
further incurred his displeasure by deprecating any general 
action. Apprised that Mardonius was hastening forward to 
attack the retreating Greeks, he marshalled his division and led 
them out towards the scene of action, though despairing of 
success and perhaps not very anxious that his own prophecies 
should be proved false. And such had been the headlong 
impetuosity of Mardonius in his first forward movement,—so 
complete his confidence of overwhelming the Greeks when he 
discovered their retreat,—that he took no pains to ensure the 
concerted action of his whole army. Accordingly before 
Artabazus arrived at the scene of action, he saw the Persian 
troops, who had been engaged under the commander-in-chief, 
already defeated and in flight. Without making the least 
attempt either to save them or to retrieve the battle, he im¬ 
mediately gave orders to his own division to retreat; not 
repairing, however, either to the fortified camp or to Thebes, 
but abandoning at once the whole campaign, and taking the 
direct road through Phokis to Thessaly, Macedonia, and the 
Hellespont. 2 

As the native Persians, the Sakse, and the Boeotians, were 
the only real combatants on the one side, so also were the Lace¬ 
daemonians, Tegeans, and Athenians, on the other. It has already 
been mentioned that the central troops of the Grecian army, dis¬ 
obeying the general order of march, had gone during the night 
to the town of Platcea instead of to the Island. They were thus 
completely severed from Pausanias, and the first thing which 
they heard about the battle, was, that the Lacedaemonians were 
gaining the victory. Elate with this news, and anxious to come 

1 Herodot. ix. 67, 68. T«» Si SWav *E W^vuv t&v fieri jSaffiMjo! 

toeXoKewjeiii'TMi' ... kb! rmv &KKcn> trvfitt&x av S wax S/xAos otSre Smfiux*’ 
aiuevos obfiiv'l oSrc rt airoSetdfitvos (tpvyev. 

* Hwor?nt w 6* 
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in for some share of the honour, they rushed to the scene of 
action, without any heed of military order: the Corinthians 
taking the direct track across the hills, while the Megarians, 
Phliasians and others, marched by the longer route along the 
plain, so as to turn the hills, and arrive at the Athenian position. 
The Theban horse under As6pod6rus, employed in checking 
the pursuit of the victorious Athenian hoplites, seeing these 
fresh troops coming up in thorough disorder, charged them 
vigorously and drove them back, to take refuge in the high 
ground, with the loss of 600 men. 1 But this partial success 
had no effect in mitigating the general defeat. 

Following up their pursuit, the Lacedaemonians proceeded 
to attack the wooden redoubt wherein the Persians had taken 
refuge. But though they were here aided by all or most of 
the central Grecian divisions, who had taken no part in the 
battle, they were yet so ignorant of the mode of assailing walls, 
that they made no progress, and were completely baffled, until 
the Athenians arrived to their assistance. The redoubt was 
then stormed, not without a gallant and prolonged resistance 
on the part of its defenders. The Tegeans, being the first to 
penetrate into the interior, plundered the rich tent of Mardonius, 
whose manger for his horses, made of brass, remained long 
afterwards exhibited in their temple of Athene Alea,—while 
his silver-footed throne, and scimitar, 2 were preserved in the 
acropolis of Athens, along with the breastplate of Masistius. 
Once within the wall, effective resistance ceased, and the 
Greeks slaughtered without mercy as well as without limit ; so 
that if we are to credit Herodotus, there survived only 3000 
men out of the 300,000 which had composed the army of 
Mardonius—save and except the 40,000 men who accompanied 
Artabazus in his retreat. 8 

Respecting these numbers, the historian had probably little 
to give except some vague reports, without any pretence of 

1 Herodot. ix, 69. 

2 Herodot. ix. 70; Demosthenes cont. Timokrat. p. 741, c. 33. Pau- 
sanias (i. *7, 2) doubts whether this was really the scimitar of Mardonius, 
contending that the Lacedaemonians would never have permitted the 
Athenians to take It. 

* Herodot, ix, 7a: compare ATschyL Pers. 803-824. He singles out 
“ the Dorian spear ” as the great weapon of destruction to the Persians at 
Plataea—very justly. Dr. Blomfield is surprised at this compliment; but 
it is to be recollected that ail the earlier part of the tragedy had been em¬ 
ployed in setting forth the glory of Athens at Salamis, and he might well 
afford to give the Peloponnesians the credit which they deserved at Plataea. 
Pindar distributes the honour between Sparta and Athens in like manner 
(Pyth. i. 76). 
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computation: about the Grecian loss his statement deserves 
more attention, when he tells us that there perished ninety-one 
Spartans, sixteen Tegeans, and fifty-two Athenians. Herein 
however is not included the loss of the Megarians when 
attacked by the Theban cavalry, nor is the number of slain 
Lacedsemonians, not Spartans, specified: while even the other 
numbers actually stated are decidedly smaller than the probable 
truth, considering the multitude of Persian arrows and the 
unshielded right side of the Grecian hoplite. On the whole, 
the affirmation of Plutarch, that not less than 1360 Greeks were 
slain in the action appears probable: all doubtless hoplites— 
for little account was then made of the light-armed, nor indeed 
are we told that they took any active part in the battle. 1 
Whatever may have been the numerical loss of the Persians, 
this defeat proved the total ruin of their army: but we may 
fairly presume that many were spared and sold into slavery, 2 
while many of the fugitives probably found means to join 
the retreating division of Artabazus. That general made a 
rapid march across Thessaly and Macedonia, keeping strict 
silence about the recent battle, and pretending to be sent 
on a special enterprise by Mardonius, whom he reported to be 
himself approaching. If Herodotus is correct (though it may 
well be doubted whether the change of sentiment in Thessaly 
and the other medising Grecian states was so rapid as he im¬ 
plies), Artabazus succeeded in traversing these countries before 
the news of the battle became generally known, and then 
retreated by the straightest and shortest route through the 
interior of Thrace to Byzantium, from whence he passed into 
Asia. The interior tribes, unconquered and predatory, harassed 
his retreat considerably; but we shall find long afterwards 
Persian garrisons in possession of many principal places on the 
Thracian coast. 8 It will be seen that Artabazus subsequently 
rose higher than ever in the estimation of Xerxes. 

1 Plutarch, Aristeidgs, c. 19. Kleidemus, quoted by Plutarch, stated 
that all the fifty-two Athenians who perished belonged to the tribe Aiantis, 
which distinguished itself in the Athenian ranks. But it seems impossible 
to believe that no citizens belonging to the other nine tribes were killed. 

2 Diodorus indeed states that Pausanias was so apprehensive of the 
numbers of the Persians, that he forbade his soldiers to give quarter or 
take any prisoners (xi. 32} j but this is hardly to be believed, in spite of 
his assertion. His statement that the Greeks lost 10,000 men is still less 
admissible. 

8 Herodot. ix. 89. _ The allusions of Demosthenes to Perdikkas king of 
Macedonia, who is said to have attacked the Persians on their flight from 
Platsea, and to have rendered their ruin complete, are too loose to deserve 
attention; more especially as Perdikkas was not then king of Macedonia 
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Ten days did the Greeks employ after their victory, first in 
burying the slain, next in collecting and apportioning the 
booty. The Lacedaemonians, the Athenians, the Tegeans, the 
Megarians and the Phliasians each buried their dead apart, 
erecting a separate tomb in commemoration. The Lacedce 
monians, indeed, distributed their dead into three fractions, in 
three several burial-places: one for those champions who 
enjoyed individual renown at Sparta, and among whom were 
included the most distinguished men slain in the recent battle, 
such as Poseidonius, Amompharetus the refractory captain, 
Philokyon, and Kallikrates—a second for the other Spartans 
and Lacedaemonians 1 —and a third for the Helots. Besides 
these sepulchral monuments, erected in the neighbourhood of 
Plataea by those cities whose citizens had really fought and 
fallen, there were several similar monuments to be seen in the 
days of Herodotus, raised by other cities which falsely pre¬ 
tended to the same honour, with the connivance and aid of 
the Platreans. 2 The body of Mardonius was discovered among 
the slain, and treated with respect by Pausanias, who is even 
said to have indignantly repudiated advice offered to him by 
an ASginetan, that he should retaliate upon it the ignominious 
treatment inflicted by Xerxes upon the dead Leonidas. 8 On 

(Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 687, c. 51; and -rtpl 2 uyrd(eus, p. 
173 . c. 9). 

1 Herodot. ix. 84. Herodotus indeed assigns this second burial-place 
only to the other Spartans , apart from the Select. He takes no notice of 
the Lacedaemonians not Spartans, either in the battle or in reference to 
burial, though he had informed us that 5000 of them were included in the 
army. Some of them must have been slain, and we may fairly presume 
that they were buried along with the Spartan citizens generally. As to the 
word tpita, or etpems, or Isnrias (the two last being both conjectural 
readings), it seems impossible to arrive at any certainty : we do not know 
by what name these select warriors were called. 

a Herodot. ix. 83. Tuy S’ Shhai' 8<roi itttl (palyovrta iv UXoraiJm tints 
ritpot, roirovs 8e, Its iyb rvv8ivo/iai, hr at axyrapeyous rp hretTToi tt\s 
ptAxV*> tiedcravs j^/rara x^vai Ktiyi, rav hnyuio/iintf tlytKev kvBpdivuv 
istel Kal Aiyinjriav iorl airiit Ka\eipeyos ritpos, rhy iyii tucoiu not Una 
treat fartpov perk toutb , tepStyrav r&v Klynrtiriuv, xStrat KXeaSqr rby 
Airoilicav, &ytpa TlXaratia, srpi^ttvov iivra airrav. 

This is a curious statement, derived by Herodotus doubtless from personal 
inquiries made at Platssa. 

i Herodot. ix. 78, 79. This suggestion, so abhorrent to Grecian feeling, 
is put by the historian into the mouth of the jEgineton Lampfin. In my 
preceding note I have alluded to another statement made by Herodotus, not 
very creditable to the ASginetans: there is moreover a third (ix. 80), in 
which he represents them as having cheated the Helots in their purchases of 
the booty. We may presume him to have heard all these anecdotes at 
Platan : at the time when he probably visited that place, not long before 
the Peloponnesian war, the inhabitants were united in the most Intimate 
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the morrow the body was stolen away and buried; by whom, 
was never certainly known, for there were many different pre¬ 
tenders who obtained reward on this plea from Artyntes the 
son of Mardonius. The funereal monument was yet to be seen 
in the time of Pausanias. 1 

The spoil was rich and multifarious—gold and silver in 
Darics as well as in implements and ornaments, carpets, 
splendid arms and clothing, horses, camels, &c., even the 
magnificent tent of Xerxes, left on his retreat with Mardonius, 
was included. 2 By order of the general Pausanias, the Helots 
collected all the valuable articles into one spot for division; 
not without stealing many of the golden ornaments, which, in 
ignorance of the value, they were persuaded by the HSginetans 
to sell as brass. After reserving a tithe for the Delphian 
Apollo, together with ample offerings for the Olympic Zeus and 
the Isthmian Poseidon, as well as for Pausanias as general— 
the remaining booty was distributed among the different con¬ 
tingents of the army in proportion to their respective numbers. 8 
The concubines of the Persian chiefs were among the prizes 
distributed: there were probably however among them many 
of Grecian birth, restored to their families; and one especially, 
overtaken in her chariot amidst the flying Persians, with rich 
jewels and a numerous suite, threw herself at the feet of Pau¬ 
sanias himself, imploring his protection. She proved to be the 
daughter of his personal friend Hegetorides of Kos, carried off 
by the Persian PharandatSs; and he had the satisfaction of 
restoring her to her father. 1 Large as the booty collected was, 
there yet remained many valuable treasures buried in the 

manner with Athens, and doubtless sympathised in the hatred of the 
Athenians against ACgina. It does not from hence follow that the stories 
are all untrue. I disbelieve, indeed, the advice said to have been given by 
Lamphn to crucify the body of Mardonius—which has more the air of a 
poetical contrivance for bringing out an honourable sentiment, than of a real 
incident. But there seems no reason to doubt the truth of the other two 
stories. Herodotus does hut too rarely specify his informants : it is interesting 
to scent out the track in which his inquiries have been prosecuted. 

After the battle of Kunaxa, aud the death of Cyrus the younger, his dead 
body had the head and hands ent off, by order of Artaxerxes, and nailed to 
a cross (Xenoph. Anab. i. 10, I j iii. i, 17). 

1 Herodot. ix. 84; Pausanias, is. 2, 2. 

8 Herodot. ix. 80, 81: compare vii. 41-83. 

8 Diodorus (xi, 33} states this proportional distribution, Herodotus only 
say 3 — iXafrov SKSirroi lav £|u» ttrav (ix. 81). 

4 Herodot. ix. 76, 80, 81, 82. The fate of these female companions of 
the Persian grandees, on the taking of the camp by an enemy, forms a 
melancholy picture here as well as at Issus, and even at Kunaxa: see 
Diodor, xvij. 33 ; Quintus Cuitius, iiL xL 21; Xenoph. Anab. i. to, 2, 
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ground, which the Platcean inhabitants afterwards discovered 
and appropriated. 

The real victors in the battle of Platsea were the Lace¬ 
demonians, Athenians and Tegeans. The Corinthians and 
others, forming part of the army opposed to Mardonius, did 
not reach the field until the battle was ended, though they 
doubtless aided both in the assault of the fortified camp and in 
the subsequent operations against Thebes, and were universally 
recognised, in inscriptions and panegyrics, among the champions 
who had contributed to the liberation of Greece. 1 It was not 
till after the taking of the Persian camp that the contingents of 
Elis and Mantineia, who may perhaps have been among the 
convoys prevented by the Persian cavalry from descending the 
passes of Kithxron, first reached the scene of action. Mortified 
at hating missed their share in the glorious exploit, the new¬ 
comers were at first eager to set off in pursuit of Artabazus : 
but the Lacedsemonian commander forbade them, and they 
returned home without any other consolation than that of 
banishing their generals for not having led them forth more 
promptly. 2 

There yet remained the most efficient ally of Mardonius— 
the city of Thebes; which Pausanias summoned on the 
eleventh day after the battle, requiring that the medising leaders 
should be delivered up, especially Timcgenidas and Attaginus. 
On receiving a refusal, he began to batter their walls, and to 

1 Plutarch animadverts severely (De Malign. Herodot. p. 873 ; compare 
Plut. Aristeid. c. 19) upon 1 -Ieroaotus, because he states that none of the 
Greeks had any share in the battle of Platsea except the Lacedaemonians, 
Tegeans, and Athenians: the orator Lysias repeats the same statement 
(Oratio Funebr, e, 9). If this were the fact (Plutarch asks) how comes it 
that the inscriptions and poems of the time recognise the exploit as per¬ 
formed by the whole Grecian army, Coiinthians and others included? But 
these inscriptions do not really contradict what is affirmed by Herodotus. 
The actual battle was fought only by a part of the collective Grecian army; 
but this happened in a great measure by accident j the rest were little more 
than a mile off, and until within a few hours had been occupying part of the 
same continuous line of position ; moreover, if the battle had lasted a little 
longer, they would have come up in time to render actual help. They 
would naturally be considered, therefore, as entitled to partake in the glory 
of the entire result. 

When however in after-times a stranger visited Platsea, and saw Lace¬ 
daemonian, Tegean, and Athenian tombs, but no Corinthian nor AJginetan, 
&c., he would naturally enquire how it happened that none of these latter 
had fallen in the battle, ana would then be informed that they were not 
rally present at it. Hence the motive for these cities to erect empty 
sepulchral monuments on the spot, as Herodotus informs us that they after¬ 
wards did or caused to be done by individual Platoeans. 

* Herodot. ix. 77. 
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adopt the still more effective measure of laying waste their 
territory; giving notice that the work of destruction would be 
continued until these chiefs were given up. After twenty days 
of endurance, the chiefs at length proposed, if it should prove 
that Pausanias peremptorily required their persons and refused 
to accept a sum of money in commutation, to surrender them¬ 
selves voluntarily as the price of liberation for their country. 
A negotiation was accordingly entered into with Pausanias, 
and the persons demanded were surrendered to him, excepting 
Attaglnus, who found means to escape at the last moment. 
His sons, whom he left behind, were delivered up as subsdtutes, 
but Pausanias refused to touch them, with the just remark, 
which in those times was even generous, 1 that they were nowise 
implicated" in the nudism of their father. Timegenidas and 
the remaining prisoners were carried off to Corinth and 
immediately put to death, without the smallest discussion or 
form of trial: Pausanias was apprehensive that if any delay or 
consultation were granted, their wealth and that of their friends 
would effectually purchase voices for their acquittal,—indeed 
the prisoners themselves had been induced to give themselves 
up partly in that expectation. 2 It is remarkable that Pausanias 
himself only a few years afterwards, when attainted of treason, 
returned and surrendered himself at Sparta under similar hopes 
of being able to buy himself off by money. 3 In this hope 
indeed he found himself deceived, as Timegenidas had been 
deceived before: but the fact is not the less to be noted as 
indicating the general impression that the leading men in a 
Grecian city were usually open to bribes in judicial matters, 
and that individuals superior to this temptation were rare 
exceptions. I shall have occasion to dwell upon this recognised 
untrustworthiness of the leading Greeks when I come to 
explain the extremely popular cast of the Athenian judicature. 

Whether there was any positive vote taken among the Greeks 
respecting the prize of valour at the battle of Platcea may well 

1 See, a little above in this chapter, the treatment of the wife and children 
of the Athenian senator Lykidas (Uorodot. ix. 5). Compare also Herodot. 
iii. 1 16 ; ix. 120. 

a Herodot. ix. 87, 88. 

• Thucyd. i. 131. «al rurrtiar xp^tunri !«Aicretv rty SiafloA'rjr. Com¬ 
pare Thucyd. viii. 43, where he slates that the trierarchs and generals of 
the Lacedemonian and allied fleet (all except Hennokrates of Syracuse) 
received bribes from Tissaphemes to betray the interests both of their sea¬ 
men and of their country : also c. 49 of the same book about the Lacedce- 
monian general Astyochus. The bribes received by the Spartan kings 
LeotychidSs and Pleistoanax are recorded (Herodot. vi. 72 ; Thucyd. ii. 2 1). 
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be doubted: and the silence of Herodotus goes far to negative 
an important statement of Plutarch, that the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians were on the point of coming to an open 
rupture, each thinking themselves entitled to the prize—that 
AristeidSs appeased the Athenians, and prevailed upon them 
to submit to the general decision of the allies—and that 
Megarian and Corinthian leaders contrived to elude the 
dangerous rock by bestowing the prize on the Plateeans, to 
which proposition both Aristeid£s and Pausanias acceded. 1 
But it seems that the general opinion recognised the Lacedae¬ 
monians and Pausanias as bravest among the brave, seeing 
that they had overcome the best troops of the enemy and 
slain the general. In burying their dead warriors, the Lacedae¬ 
monians singled out for peculiar distinction Philokyon, Posei- 
donius, and Amompharetus the lochage, whose conduct in the 
fight atoned for his disobedience to orders. There was one 
Spartan however who had surpassed them all—Aristodemus, 
the single survivor of the troop of Leonidas at Thermopylae. 
Having ever since experienced nothing but disgrace and insult 
from his fellow-citizens, this unfortunate man had become 
reckless of life, and at Plataea he stepped forth single-handed 
from his place in the ranks, performing deeds of the most 
heroic valour and determined to regain by his death the esteem 
of his countrymen. But the Spartans refused to assign to him 
the same funereal honours as were paid to the other dis¬ 
tinguished warriors, who had manifested exemplary forwardness 
and skill, yet without any desperate rashness, and without any 
previous taint such as to render life a burthen to them. Sub¬ 
sequent valour might be held to efface this taint, but could not 
suffice to exalt AristodSmus to a level with the most honoured 
citizens. 2 

But though we cannot believe the statement of Plutarch that 
the Platmans received by general vote the prize of valour, it is 
certain that they were largely honoured and recompensed, as 
the proprietors of that ground on which the liberation of Greece 
had been achieved. The market-place and centre of their 
town was selected as the scene for the solemn sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, offered up by Pausanias after the battle, to Zeus 
Eleutherius, in the name and presence of all the assembled 
allies. The' local gods and heroes of the Platsean territory, who 
had been invoked in prayer before the battle, and who had 
granted their soil as a propitious field for the Greek arms, were 

1 Plutarch, Aristeidgs, c, 20; Ve Herodot. Malign, p. 873, 

3 Herodot, ix. 71, 72. 
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made partakers of the ceremony, and witnesses as well as 
guarantees of the engagements with which it was accompanied. 1 
The Plataeans, now re-entering their city, which the Persian 
invasion had compelled them to desert, were invested with the 
honourable duty of celebrating the periodical sacrifice in com¬ 
memoration of this great victory, as well as of rendering care 
and religious service at the tombs of the fallen warriors, As 
an aid to enable them to discharge this obligation, which 
probably might have pressed hard upon them at a time when 
their ciLy was half-ruined and their fields unsown, they received 
out of the prize-money the large allotment of eighty talents, 
which was partly employed in building and adorning a hand¬ 
some temple of Athene—the symbol probably of renewed con¬ 
nexion with Athens. They undertook to render religious 
honours every year to the tombs of the warriors, and to 
celebrate in every fifth year the grand public solemnity of the 
Eleutheria with gymnastic matches analogous to the other great 
festival games of Greece. 2 In consideration of the discharge 
of these duties, together with the sanctity of the ground, 
Pausanias and the whole body of allies .bound themselves by 
oath to guarantee the autonomy of Plataea, and the inviolability 
of her territory. This was an emancipation of the town from 
the bond of the Boeotian federation, and from the enforcing 
supremacy of Thebes as its chief. 

But the engagement of the allies appears to have had othet 
objects also, larger than that of protecting Plalrea, or establishing 
commemorative ceremonies. The defensive league against the 
Persians was again sworn to by all of them, and rendered per¬ 
manent. An aggregate force of 10,000 hopliles, 1000 cavalry, 
and 100 triremes, for the purpose of carrying on the war, was 
agreed to and promised, the contingent of each ally being 
specified. Moreover the town of' Platasa was fixed on as the 
annual plage of meeting, where deputies from all of them were 
annually to assemble. 8 

1 Thucyd. ii. 71, 72. So the Roman Emperor Vitellius, on visiting the 
field of Bebriacum where bis troops had recently been victorious, “ instaur- 
abat sacrum Diis loci ” (Tacitus^ Histor. ii. 70). 

a Thucyd. ii. 71; Plutarch, ‘AristoidSs, c, 1^21 j Strabo, ix. p, 412 i 
Pausanias, ix. 2, 4. V 

The Eleutheria were celebrated on, the fourth of the Attic month BoSdro- 
mion, which was the day on which the battle .itself was fought; while the 
annual decoration of the tombs, and cerenjQnies in honour of the deceased, 
took piace on the sixteenth of. the Attic month Mtemaktgrion. K. F. 
Hermann (Gottesdiehstliche Alterthtimer der Griechen, ch. 63, note 9) has 
treated these two celebrations as if they were °ne- 

8 Plutarch, Aristeidgs, c. 21. 
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This resolution is said to have been adopted on the proposi¬ 
tion of Aristeid£s, whose motives it is not difficult to trace. 
Though the Persian army had sustained a signal defeat, no one 
knew how soon it might re-assemble, or be reinforced. Indeed, 
even later, after the battle of Mykale had become known, a 
fresh invasion of the Persians was still regarded as not 
improbable; 1 nor did any one then' anticipate that extra¬ 
ordinary fortune and activity whereby the Athenians afterwards 
organised an alliance such as to throw Persia on' the defensive. 
Moreover, the northern half of Greece was still medising ; either 
in reality or in appearance, and new efforts on the part of 
Xerxes might probably keep up his ascendency in those parts. 
Now assuming the war to be renewed, Aristeides and the 
Athenians had the strongest interest in providing a line of 
defence which should cover Attica as well as Peloponnesus; 
and in preventing the Peloponnesians from confining themselves 
to their Isthmus, as they had done before. To take advantage 
for this purpose of the new-born reverence and gratitude which 
now bound the Lacedaemonians to Platsea, was an idea eminently 
suitable to the moment; though the unforeseen subsequent 
start of Athens, combined with other events, prevented both 
the extensive alliance and the inviolability of Plataea, projected 
by Aristeides, from taking effect 2 

On the same day that Pausanias and the Grecian land army 

1 Thucyd. i. go. 

2 It is to this general and solemn meeting, held at Platoea after the vic¬ 
tory, that we might probably refer another vow noticed by the historians 
and orators of the subsequent century, if that vow were not of suspicions 
authenticity. The Greeks, while promising faithful attachment, and con¬ 
tinued peaceful dealing among themselves, and engaging at the same time 
to amerce in a tithe oftheir property all who had medised —are said to have 
vowed that they would not repair or rebuild the temples which the Persian 
invader had burnt j but would leave them in their half-ruined condition as 
a monument of his sacrilege. Some of the injured temples near Athens 
were seen to’ their half-burnt state even by the traveller Pausanias (x. 35, 2), 
in his time. Periklgs, forty years after the battle, tried to convoke a Pan- 
Hellenic assembly at Athens, for the purpose of deliberating what shouldbe 
done with these temples (Plutarch, Periktds, c.17). ’ Yet Tlieopompus pro¬ 
nounced this alleged oath to be a fabrication,' though both ; the orator 
Lykurgus and Diodorus profess to Teport it verbatim. We may safety 
assert that the oath, as they give it, is not genuine; but perhaps the vow of 
tithing those who had voluntarily joined'Xerxes, which Herodotus refers 
to an earlier period,'when success was doubtful, may now have been 
renewed in the moment of victory: see Diodor. ix. 29; Lykurgus cont, 
Leokrat, & 19, p. 193 j Polybius, ix. 33; Isokratds, Or. iv.; Panegyr. 
-c. 41, p. 74; Theopompus, Fragra.' 167, edi Didot j Suidas, v. Ae«a- 
reittv, Cicero de Republic^, iih-9, and the beginning of the chapter fast 
but one preceding of this History. 
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.conquered at Platte a, the naval armament under Leotychidfis 
and Xanthippus was engaged in operations hardly less important 
at MykalS on the Asiatic coast. The Grecian commanders of 
the fleet (which numbered no triremes), having advanced as 
far as Delos, were afraid to proceed farther eastward, or to 
undertake any offensive operations against the Persians at 
Samos, for the rescue of Ionia—although Ionian envoys, 
especially from Chios and Samos, had urgently solicited aid 
both at Sparta and at Delos. Three Samians, one of them 
named Hegesistratus, came to assure LeotychidSs, that their 
countrymen were ready to revolt from the despot Theomestor, 
whom the Persians had installed there, so soon as the Greek 
fleet should appear off the island. In spite of emphatic appeals 
to the community of religion and race, LeotychidSs was long 
deaf to the entreaty; but his reluctance gradually gave way 
before the persevering earnestness of the orator. While yet 
not thoroughly determined, he happened to ask the Samian 
speaker what was his name. To which the latter replied, 
“Hegesistratus, i.e. army-leader." “I accept Hegesistratus 
as an omen (replied Leotychidfis, struck with the significance 
of this name), pledge thou thy faith to accompany us—let thy 
companions prepare the Samians to receive us, and we will go 
forthwith.” Engagements were at once exchanged, and while 
the other two envoys were sent forward to prepare matters in 
the island, Hegesistratus remained to conduct the fleet, which 
was further encouraged by favourable sacrifices, and by the 
assurances of the prophet Delphonus, hired from the Corinthian 
colony of Apollonia. 1 

When they reached the Herteum near Kalami in Samos, 2 
and had prepared themselves for a naval engagement, they 

1 Herodot. ix. 91, 92, 95 ; viii. 132, 133. The prophet of Mardonius at 
Platsea bore the name—Hegesistratus s and was probably the more highly 
esteemed for it (Herodot. ix. 37), 

Diodorus states the fleet as comprising 250 triremes (xi. 34). 

The anecdotes respecting the Apolloniate Euenias, the father of Dei- 
phonus, will be found curious and interesting (Herodot. ix. 93, 94). 
Euenius, as a recompense for having been unjustly blinded by his country¬ 
men, had received from the gods the grant of prophecy transmissible to his 
descendants: a new prophetic family was thus created, alongside of the 
Iamids, Telliads, Klytiads, &c, 

9 Herodot. ix. 96. Are! 84 iyivovro rfjt Safilqs irphs Ka\dpai<n, ot fih 
abrov ip/uffijieYOi (card rb 'HpaTov rb rad tji, ■napwitivd&rTo Is 
vavpaxitiv. 

It is by no means certain that the Hereeum here indicated is the cele¬ 
brated temple which stood dear the city of Samos (iii. 80): the words of 
Herodotus rather seem to indicate that another temple of HM, in some 
other part of the island, is intended. 
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discovered that the enemy’s fleet had already been withdrawn 
from the island to the neighbouring continent. For the 
Persian commanders had been so disheartened with the defeat 
of Salamis that they were not disposed to fight again at sea : 
we do not know the numbers of their fleet, but perhaps a con¬ 
siderable proportion of it may have consisted of Ionic Greeks, 
whose fidelity was now very doubtful. Having abandoned 
the idea of a sea-fight, they permitted their Phoenician squadron 
to depart, and sailed with their remaining fleet to the promon¬ 
tory of MykalS near Miletus. 1 Here they were under the 
protection of a land-force of 60,000 men, under the command of 
TigranSs—the main reliance of Xerxes for the defence of Ionia. 
The ships were dragged ashore, and a rampart of stones and 
stakes was erected to protect them, while the defending army 
lined the shore, and seemed amply sufficient to repel attack 
from seaward. 2 

It was not long before the Greek fleet arrived. Disappointed 
of their intention of fighting, by the flight of the enemy 
from Samos, they had at first proposed either to return home, 
or to turn aside to the Hellespont: but they were at last 
persuaded by the Ionian envoys to pursue the enemy’s fleet and 
again offer battle at Mykale. On reaching that point, they 
discovered that the Persians had abandoned the sea, intending 
to fight only on land. So much had the Greeks now become 
emboldened, that they ventured to disembark and attack the 
united land-force and sea-force before them. But since much 
of their chance of success depended on the desertion of the 
Ionians, the first proceeding of Leotychides was, to copy tire 
previous manoeuvre of Themistokles, when retreating from 
Artemisium, at the watering-places of Euboea. Sailing along 
close to the coast, he addressed, through a herald of loud 
voice, earnest appeals to the Ionians among the enemy to 
revolt; calculating, even if the^ did not listen to him, that he 
should at least render them mistrusted by the Persians. He 


1 Herodotus describes the Persian position by topographical indications 
known to his readers, but not open to be determined by us—Gosson, Skolo- 
poeis, the chapel of DfimStfir, built by Philistus one of the primitive colonists 
of Miletus, &c. (ix. 96): from the language of Herodotus, we may suppose 
that Gseson was the name of a town as well as of a river (Ephorus ap. 
Athense, vi. p. 311). 

The eastern promontory (Cape I'oseidion) of Samos was separated only 
by seven stadia from Mykali (Strabo, xiv. p. 637), near to the place where 
Glaukg was situated (Thucyd. viii. 79)—modern observers make the dis¬ 
tance rather more than a mile (Poppo. Prolegg. ad Thucyd. vol. il. 
p. 465). 

9 Herodot. be. 96, 97. 
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then disembarked his troops, and marshalled them for the 
purpose of attacking the Persian camp on land: while the 
Persian generals, surprised by this daring manifestation, and 
suspecting, either from his manoeuvre, or from previous 
evidences, that the Ionians were in secret collusion with him, 
ordered the Samian contingent to be disarmed, and the 
Milesians to retire to the rear of the army, for the purpose of 
occupying the various mountain roads up to the summit of 
Mykalfi—with which the latter were familiar as a part of their 
own territory. 1 

Serving as these Greeks in the fleet were, at a distance from 
their own homes, and having left a powerful army of Persians 
and Greeks under Mardonius in Bceotia, they were of course 
full of anxiety lest his arms might prove victorious and 
extinguish the freedom of their country. It was under these 
feelings of solicitude for their absent brethren that they 
disembarked, and were made ready for attack by the afternoon. 
But it was the afternoon of an ever-memorable day—the fourth 
of the month Boedromion (about September) 479 b.c. By 
a remarkable coincidence, the victory of Platrea in Bceotia 
had been gained by Pausanias that very morning. At the 
moment when the Greeks were advancing to the charge, a 
divine Phemfi or message flew into the camp. Whilst a 
herald’s staff was seen floated to the shore by the western 
wave, the symbol of electric transmission across the A2gean 
—the revelation, sudden, simultaneous, irresistible, struck at 
once upon the minds of all, as if the multitude had one 
common soul and sense, acquainting them that on that very 
morning their countrymen in Bceotia had gained a complete 
victory over Mardonius. At once the previous anxiety was 
dissipated, and the whole army, full of joy and confidence, 
charged with redoubled energy. Such is the account given by 
Herodotus, 2 and doubtless universally accepted in his time, 

1 Heiodot. ix. 98, 99, 104. 

8 Herodot. ix. loo, 101, lovm Si tripi ("EAAtjcri) tp-hpi re icresrrara^ 
is rh <rrparisreSt>v iray, ita\ mipviciilov i<pivr) M rijs nvparayys 
KtlptvoV fi Si <f>fipri Sif}\Bi tnpi aSs, ir oi "EAA yves rV KapSoylau 
atpwniiv ytKfev iv Boiuroitn paxipevot. A 5 jXa 5 ij iroAAotirt rexprfplotrri iatt 
ret feta ray vpipypArny, el xcil rire rijs abrrjs fipipfs avpittstraitrus rod re 
iy nAuTBifJtrj (cal roB iv MvjcdAj) pikKovros Kaetrfai rptiparos, tpipt] ratal 
"EAAflin to«7i TceJrp iaarrheera, fix rre Sapaijaal re ri]v arpartiiv iroAAip 
juSAAov, Kai ifiketv irpofvpirepov ictySuyeiety . , . yeyovivai Si ylxijy ray 
perk Ttavaavleu ’EAA'/jj'aii' bpB&s i) tpripr) trvvifiatps ikSavaa- rh 
piv yhp iy IIAaraijjm irpat in 'rijs tipepiis iytvera- rb Se iv Mviedhy, srepl 
8«tAi)>< ... fy Si tyfaSh) npt vp\v rriv <jrfipi)V iaavixiafai, oVrt irspl etpiuv 
airiav a Bra, is r&y 'EAA^vbv, pk arepl Mo pSovltp irralap ‘EAAcfr- is ptvrot 
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when the combatants of Mykal£ were alive to tell their own 
story. He moreover mentions another of those coincidences 

f) K\pSiip out)) trip 1 iaiirrare, pSwdv.'rt, xal raxirepoy Tj)v vpiaoSov 
Ivoieuvro : compare Plutarch, Paul. Emilius, c. 24, 25, about the battle of 
Pydna.—The which circulated through the assembled army of 

Mardonius in Bceotia, respecting his intention to kill the'Phokians, turned 
out incorrect (Herodot. ix, 17). 

Two passages in Aischmes (cont. Timarchum, c. 27, p. 57, and De Fals. 
Legat. c. 45, p. 290) are peculiarly valuable as illustrating the ancient idea 
of 'tlj/oj—a divine voice or vocal goddess, generally considered as informing 
a crowd of persons at once, or moving Lhem all by one and the same 
unanimous feeling—the Vox Dei passing into the Vox Populi. There was 
an. altar to Hinn at Athens (Pausan. i. 17, 1); compare Hesiod. Opp. Di. 
761, and the'Oiro-a of Homer, which , is ,essentially the same idea as *s/«7: 
Iliad, ii. 93. fieri 5 c <nju<ruf 'Onra 8e8i]« ’Orpivova' leVal, Alii SyycA.as ; 
also Odyssey, i. 2S2—opposed to the idea of a distinct human speaker or 
informant —%v rls toi eftnjiri ftporw, bootstrap hicoiaps ’E/c Aiis^ve /idAurra 
(pipe 1 k\ 4 os kvBpwvoim ; and Odyss. xxiv. 412. ''Otrtra S’ &p' &Yyt\os Sxa 
Kara irriAiP cpX^ro vitrii, Mvriffriipav arvytphv Odvarov xai Kjjp’ Iviirovcra. 
The word irKpSdv is. used in the same meaning ,by Sophokles, Philoktet. 
255: KKpSiiu at Smyrna had altars as a goddess, Aristeidds, Orat xl. p. 
507, ed. Dindorf, p. 754 (see Andokidds de Mysteriis, c. 22, p. 64): 
Herodotus in the passage now before us considers the two us identical— 
compare also Herodot. v. 72. Both words are used also to signify an omen 
conveyed by some undesigned human word or speech, which in that 
particular case is considered- as determined by the special intervention of 
the gods, for the information, of some person who hears it: see Homer, 
Odyss. xx. too:-compare also Aristnphan. Aves, 719; Sopholclds, CEdip. 
Tyr. 43-47* 5 Xenophon, Symposion, c. 14, s.48. 

The descriptions of Fama by Virgil, yEneid. iv.. 176 seq., and Ovid, 
Metamorph. xii. 40 seq., nre more diffuse and overcharged, departing from 
the simplicity of the Greek conception. 

We may notice, as partial illustrations of’what is heTe intended, those 
sudden, unaccountable impressions of panic terror which occasionally ran 
through the ancient armies or assembled multitudes, and which were 
supposed to be produced by Pan ot by Nymphs—indeed sudden, violent 
and contagious impressions of every kind, not merely Df fear. Livy, x. 28. 

* ‘ Victorem equitalura velut lymphatieus pavor dissipat” ix. 27, “ Milites, 
incertum ob quam causam, lymphatis similes ad arma disenrrunt”—in 
Greek pvpfix iprroi: compare Polysm. iv. 3, 26,'and an instructive note of 
MQtzel, ad Quint. Curt. iv. 46, 1 (iv. 12, 14). 

But I cannot belter illustrate that idea which the Greeks invested with 
divinity under the name of 4 >^fnj than by transcribing a striking passage 
from M. Michelet’s Histoire de la Revolution’Bran joise. The illustration 
is the more instructive, because the religious point of view, which in 
Herodotus is predominant,—and which, to the-believing mind, furnishes 
an explanation pre-eminently satisfactory—has passed away in the historian 
of the nineteenth century, and gives place to a graphic description of the 
real phenomenon, of high importance in human affairs; the common 
susceptibilities, common inspiration, and common spontaneous impulse,’of 
a multitude, effacing for the time each man’s'separate individuality; 

M. Michelet is about .to describe that ever-memotable event—the capture 
of the Bastile, on the 14th of July, 1789 (ch. vii, vol i. p.‘ 105). 
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which the Greek mind always seized upon with so much 
avidity: there was a chapel of the Eleusinian Demdter close to 
the field of battle at Mykalfi, as well as at Platsea. Diodorus 
and other later writers, 1 who wrote when the impressions of 
the time had vanished, and when divine interventions were 
less easily and literally admitted, treat the whole proceeding 

‘‘Versailles, avec un gouvernement organist, un roi, des ministres, to 
general, une arrriee, n'etoit qu’Wsitation, donte, incertitude, dans la plus 
complete anarchie morale. 

“ Paris, bouleverse, delaisse dc toute autorite Idgale, dans un ddsordre 
apparent, atteignit, le 14 JuiUet, ce qui moralement est l’ordre le plus 
profond, l’unamrnite des esprits. 

“ Le 13 JuiUet, Paris ne songeait qu '4 se defendre. Le 14, il attaqua. 

“ Le 13, au soir, il y avoit encore des doutes, il n’y en eut plus le matin. 
Le soir itoit plein de troubles, de fureur desordonnde. Le matin fut 
lumineux et d’une serenity terrible. 

“ Une idle se leva, sur Paris avec le jour, et tous invent la mime turn lire. 
Une lumilre dans Us esprits , et dans chaque cattr une voix: Va, et tu 
prendras la Bastille! 

“ Cela dtoit impossible, insensd, Strange It dire} , . , Et tous le crurent 
ndanmoins. Et cela se fib 

“La Bastille, pour Stre une vieiile forteresse, n’en itoit pas moins impre- 
nable, 4 moins d’y mettre plusieurs jours, et beaueoup d’artillerie. Le 
peuple n’avoit en cette crise ni le temps ni les moyens de faiie to siige 
regulier. L’eflt-il fait, la Bastille n’avoit pas it craindre, ayant asses de 
vivres pour attendre un secours si proche, et d’immenses munitions de 
guerre. Ses mur? de dix pieds d’ipaisseur au sommet des tours, de treate 
et quarante it la base, pouvalent rire longtemps des boulets : et ses batteries, 
it elle, dont le feu plongeoit sur Paris, auroient pu en attendant ddmolir 
tout le Marais, tout le Faubourg St. Antoine. 

“ L’attaque de la Bastille ne fit un acte nullement raisonnable. Ce fit 
un acte de foi. 

" Per.santie neproposa. Mats tons crurent et tons agirent. Le long,des 
rues, des quois, des ponts, des boulevards, la foule criail 4 la foule—A la 
Bastille— 4 . la Bastille. Et dans le tocsin qui sonnoit, tous entendoient \ A 
la Bastille. 

“ Personne, je b ripite, ne donna l impulsion- Les parleurs du Palais 
Royal passferent le temps 4 dresser une liste de proscription, 4 juger 4 mort 
la Heine, la Polignac, Artois, le privfit Flessclles, d’autres encore. Les 
noms des vainqueurs de la Bastille n’oflrent pas un seal des faiseurs de 
motions. Le Palais Royal ne fut pas le point de depart, et ce n’est pas non 
plus au Palais Royal que les vainqueurs ram 4 n 4 rent les depouilles et les 
prisonniers. 

“Encore moins les dlecteurs qui sidgeaient 4 l’Hotel de Ville eurent-ils 
l’idde de l’attaque. Loin de 14 , pour PempScher, pour prdvenir le carnage 
que la Bastille ponvoit faire si aisiment, ils ailment jusqu ’4 promettre au 

f ouverneur, que s’il retirait ses canons, on ne l’attaqueroit pas. Les 
lecteurs ne trahlssoient pas comme ils en furent accuses j mais ils n’avoient 
pas la foi. 

“ Qui l’eut ? Celui qui eut aussi le ddvouement, la force, pour accomplir 
safoi. Qui? Le peuple, tout le monde,” 

1 Diodor, xi, 35 j Polysen. 1 . 33. Justin ( 11 . 14) is astonished in relating 
“t"ntsm famue yBlo-'tnfpm.” 
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as if it were a report designedly circulated by the generals, for 
the purpose of encouraging their army. 

The Lacedaemonians on the right wing, and the portion of 
the army near them, had a difficult path before them, over hilly 
ground and ravine; while the Athenians, Corinthians, Sikyo- 
nians and Trcezenians, and the left half of the army, marching 
only along the beach, came much sooner into conflict with the 
enemy. The Persians, as at Plataea, employed their gerrka, or 
wicker bucklers planted by spikes in the ground, as a breast¬ 
work, from behind which they discharged their arrows; and 
they made a strenuous resistance to prevent this defence from 
being overthrown. Ultimately, the Greeks succeeded in 
demolishing it; driving the enemy into the interior of the 
fortification, where they in vain tried to maintain themselves 
against the ardour of their pursuers, who forced their way into 
it almost along with the defenders. Even when this last ram¬ 
part was carried, and when the Persian allies had fled, the 
native Persians still continued to prolong the struggle With 
undiminished bravery. Unpractised in line and drill, and 
acting only in small knots, 1 with disadvantages of armour such 
as had been felt severely at Plataea, they still maintained an 
unequal conflict with the Greek hoplites; nor was it until the 
Lacedaemonians with their half of the army arrived to join in 
the attack, that the defence was abandoned as hopeless. The 
revolt of the Ionians in the camp put the finishing stroke to 
this ruinous defeat. First, the disarmed Samians—next, other 
Ionians and vEolians—lastly, the Milesians who had been 
posted to guard the passes in the rear—not only deserted, but 
took an active part in the attack. The Milesians especially, to 
whom the Persians had trusted for guidance up to the summits 
of Mykale, led them by wrong roads, threw them into the 
hands of their pursuers, and at last set upon them with their 
own hands. A large number of the native Persians, together 
with both the generals of the land-force, TigranSs and Mardontes, 
perished in this disastrous battle: the two Persian admirals, 
ArtayntSs and Ithamithres, escaped, but the army was irretriev¬ 
ably dispersed, while all the ships which had been dragged up 
on the shore fell into the hands of the assailants, and were 
burnt. But the victory of the Greeks was by no means blood¬ 
less. Among the left wing, upon which the brunt of the action 
had fallen; a considerable number of men were slain, especially 


1 Herodot. ix. 102. Otroi Jl (Tilpcrat), Kar’ h\lyovs yivl/uvoi, inaxovro 
roicn old Is rh reixos hrrtsrrovm 'EWijray. 


1. * 
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Sikyonians, with their commander Perilaus. 1 The honours of 
the battle were awarded, first to the Athenians, next to the 
Corinthians, Sikyonians, and Troezenians; the Lacedaemonians 
having done comparatively little. Hermolykus the Athenian, 
a celebrated pankratiast, was the warrior most distinguished for 
individual feats of arms. 2 * 

The dispersed Persian army, so much of it at least as had at 
first found protection on the heights of Mykale, was withdrawn 
from the coast forthwith to Sardis under the command of 
Artayntfis, whom Masistes, the brother of Xerxes, bitterly 
reproached on the score of cowardice in the recent defeat. 
The general was at length so maddened by a repetition of 
these insults, that he drew his scimitar and would have slain 
Masistes, had he not been prevented by a Greek of Halikar- 
nassus named Xenagoras, 8 who was rewarded by Xerxes with 
the government of Kilikia. Xerxes was still at Sardis, where 
he had remained ever since his return, and where he conceived 
a p'assion for the wife of his brother Masistes. The con¬ 
sequences of his passion entailed upon that unfortunate woman 
sufferings too tragical to be described, by the orders of his own 
queen, the jealous and savage AmSstris. 4 * * * But he had no 
fresh army ready to send down to the coast; so that the Greek 
cities, even on the continent, were for the time practically 
liberated from Persian supremacy, while the insular Greeks 
were in a position of still greater safety. 

The commanders of the victorious Grecian fleet, having full 
confidence in their power of defending the islands, willingly 
admitted the Chians, Samians, Lesbians, and the other islanders 
hitherto subjects of Persia, to the protection and reciprocal 
engagements of their alliance. We may presume that the 
despots Strattis and TheomSstor were expelled from Chios and 
Samos.® But the Peloponnesian commanders hesitated in 
guaranteeing the same secure autonomy to the continental 
cities, which could not bo upheld against the great inland 

1 Herodot. ix. 104, 105. Diodorus (xi. 36) seems to follow different 

authorities from Herodotus: his statement varies in many particulars, but 
is less probable. 

Herodotus does not specify the loss on either side, nor Diodorus that of 

the Greeks; but the latter says that 40,000 Persians and allies were slain. 

8 Herodot. ix. 105. 

8 Herodot. ix. 107. X do not know whether we may suppose Herodotus 

to have heard this from his fellow-citizen Xenagoras. 

8 Herodot. ix. 108-113. He gives the story at considerable length: it 
illustrates forcibly and painfully the interior of the Persian regal palace. 

8 Herodot. viii. 13s. 
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power without efforts incessant as well as exhausting. Never¬ 
theless, not enduring to abandon these continental Ionians to 
the mercy of Xerxes, they made the offer to transplant them 
into European Greece, and to made room for them by expelling 
the medising Greeks from their sea-port towns. But this pro¬ 
position was at once repudiated by the Athenians, who would 
not permit that colonies originally planted by themselves should 
be abandoned, thus impairing the metropolitan dignity of 
Athens. 1 The Lacedaemonians readily acquiesced in this 
objection, and were glad, in all probability, to find honourable 
grounds for renouncing a scheme of wholesale dispossession 
eminently difficult to execute 2 —yet at the same time to be 
absolved from onerous obligations towards the Ionians, and to 
throw upon Athens either the burden of defending or the 
shame of abandoning them. The first step was thus taken, 
which we shall quickly see followed by others, for giving to 
Athens a separate ascendency and separate duties in regard to 
the Asiatic Greeks, and for introducing first, the confederacy of 
Delos—next, Athenian maritime empire. 

From the coast of Ionia the Greek fleet sailed northward to 
the Hellespont, chiefly at the instance of the Athenians, and 
for the purpose of breaking down the Xerxeian bridge. For so 
imperfect was their information, that they believed this bridge 
to be still firm and in passable condition in September 47 9 B.c., 
though it had been broken and useless at the time when Xerxes 
crossed the strait in his retreat, ten months before (about 
November 480 b.c.). b Having ascertained on their arrival at 
Abydos the destruction of the bridge, Leotychides and the 
Peloponnesians returned home forthwith; but Xanthippus with 
the Athenian squadron resolved to remain and expel the 
Persians from the Thracian Chersonese. This peninsula had 
been in great part an Athenian possession, for the space of 
more than forty years, from the first settlement of the elder 

1 Herodot. is. 106 j Diodor. xi. 37. The latter represents the Ionians 
and lEolians as having actually consented to remove into European Greece, 
and indeed the Athenians themselves as having st first consented to it, 
though the latter afterwards repented and opposed the scheme. 

9 Such wholesale transportations of population from one continent to 
another have always been more or less in the habits of Oriental despots, 
the Persians in ancient times and the Turks in more modem times : to a 
conjunction of free states like the Greeks they must have been imprac¬ 
ticable. 

See Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmannischen Reichs, vol. i, bookvi. 
p. 251, for the forced migrations of people from Asia into Europe directed 
by the Turkish Sultan Bajazet (A.D. 1390-1400). 

8 Herodot. viii. lie, 117 j ix. 106, 114. 
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Miltiades 1 down to the suppression of the Ionic revolt, although 
during part of that time tributary to Persia. From the flight of 
the second Miltiades to the expulsion of Xerxes from Greece 
(493-480 b.c.), a period during which the Persian monarch was 
irresistible and full of hatred to Athens, no Athenian citizen 
would find it safe to live there. But the Athenian squadron 
from MykalS were now naturally eager both to re-establish the 
ascendency of Athens, and to regain the properties of Athenian 
citizens in the Chersonese. Probably many of the leading men, 
especially Kimon son of Miltiades, had extensive possessions 
there to recover, as AlkibiadSs had in after days, with private 
forts of his own. 3 To this motive for attacking the Chersonese 
may be added another—the importance of its corn-produce, 
as well as of a clear passage through the Hellespont for the 
com ships out of the Propontis to Athens and ALgina. 3 Such 
were the reasons which induced Xanthippus and the leading 
Athenians, even without the'co-operation of the Peloponnesians, 
to undertake the siege of Sestus—the strongest place in the 
peninsula, the key of the strait, and the centre in which all the 
neighbouring Persian garrisons, from ICardia and elsewhere, had 
got together under GEobazus and ArtayktfisA 

The Grecian inhabitants of the Chersonese readily joined the 
Athenians in expelling the Persians, who, taken altogether by 
surprise, had been constrained to throw themselves into Sestus, 
without stores of provisions or means of making a long defence. 
But of all the Chersonesites the most forward and exasperated 
were the inhabitants of Ekeus—the southernmost town of the 
peninsula, celebrated for its tomb, temple, and sacred grove of 
the hero Protesilaus, who figured in the Trojan legend as the 
foremost warrior in the host of Agamemnon to leap ashore, and 
as the first victim to the spear of Hektor. The temple of Pro¬ 
tesilaus, conspicuously placed on the sea-shore, 6 was a scene 
of worship and pilgrimage not merely for the inhabitants of 
Elteus, but also for the neighbouring Greeks generally, insomuch 
that it had been enriched with ample votive offerings and prob¬ 
ably deposits for security—money, gold and silver saucers, 

1 See the preceding volume of this History, ch. xxx., ch. xxxiv., 
and ch. xxxv. of this volume. 

B Xenoph. Hellen. i. 3, 17. rit iavrov rsijpj* 

0 Herodot. vii. 147. Schol. ad Aristophan. Equitea, 262. 

In illustration of the value set by Athens upon the command of the 
Hellespont, see Demosthenes, De Fals. Legat. c. 59, 

* Herodot. is, 114, 115. Sijtrrb?— tppoiptw *ai ijtvXaK^v row iravrhs 
'Exx^mnivTou—Thucyd. vili. 62! compare Xenophon, Hellenic, ii. i, 23. 

* Thucyd. vili. 102. 
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brazen implements, robes, and various other presents. The 
story ran that when Xerxes was on his march across the Helles¬ 
pont into Greece, ArtayklSs, greedy of all this wealth, and 
aware that the monarch would not knowingly permit the sanc¬ 
tuary to be despoiled, preferred a wily request to him— 
“ Master, here is the house of a Greek, who in invading thy 
territory, met his just reward and perished: I pray thee give 
his house to me, in order that people may learn for the future 
not to invade thy land ”—the whole soil of Asia being regarded 
by the Persian monarchs as their rightful possession, and Pro- 
tesilaus having been in this sense an aggressor against them. 
Xerxes, interpreting the request literally, and not troubling 
himself to ask who the invader was, consented: upon which, 
ArtayktSs, while the army were engaged in their forward march 
into Greece, stripped the sacred grove of Protesilaus, carrying 
all the treasures to Sestus. He was not content without still 
further outraging Grecian sentiment: he turned cattle into the 
grove, ploughed and sowed it, and was even said to have pro¬ 
faned the sanctuary by visiting it with his concubines. 1 Such 
proceedings were more than enough to raise the strongest anti¬ 
pathy against him among the Chersonesite Greeks, who now 
crowded to reinforce the Athenians and blocked him up in 
Sestus. After a certain length of siege, the stock of provisions 
in the town failed, and famine began to make itself felt among 
the garrison j which nevertheless still held out, by painful shifts 
and endurance, until a late period in the autumn, when the 
patience even of the Athenian besiegers was well nigh exhausted. 
It was with difficulty that the leaders repressed the clamorous 
desire manifested in their own camp to return to Athens. 

Impatience having been appeased, and the seamen kept 
together, the siege was pressed without relaxation, and presently 
the privations of the garrison became intolerable j so that 
Artayktfis and CEobazus were at last reduced to the necessity 
of escaping by stealth, letting themselves down with a few 
followers from the wall at a point where it was imperfectly 
blockaded. CEobazus found his way into Thrace, where how¬ 
ever he was taken captive by the Absmthian natives and offered 
up as a sacrifice to their god Pleistfirus: Artayktfs fled north¬ 
ward along the shores of the Hellespont, but was pursued 
by the Greeks, and made prisoner near ASgospotami, after a 
strenuous resistance. He was brought with his son in chains to 

1 Herodot, ix. n 6 ) compare 1 . 4. ’A/iraAenji, i vi)p TUptrys, teivhs ti nal 
iritrSaKas' ts tail /3afftkrja iKuipovra iir rk XIparttriKta , 

roD 'l<p(tc\ou yp^/utra ’EAaioBwos i^tKipmuos, Compare Herodot. il. 64. 
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Sestus, which immediately after his departure had been cheer¬ 
fully surrendered by its inhabitants to the Athenians. It was 
in vain that he offered a sum of ioo talents as compensation to 
the treasury of Protesilaus, and a further sum of 200 talents to 
the Athenians as personal ransom for himself and his son. So 
deep was the wrath inspired by his insults to the sacred ground, 
that both the Athenian commander Xanthippus, and the citizens 
of Ekeus, disdained everything less than a severe and even cruel 
personal atonement for the outraged Protesilaus. Artaykt&s, 
after having first seen his son stoned to death before his eyes, 
was hung up to a lofty board fixed for the purpose, and left to 
perish, on the spot where the Xerxeian bridge had been fixed. 1 
There is something in this proceeding more Oriental than 
Grecian: it is not in the Grecian character to aggravate death 
by artificial and lingering preliminaries. 

After the capture of Sestus the Athenian fleets returned home 
with their plunder, towards the commencement of winter, not 
omitting to carry with them the vast cables of the Xerxeian 
bridge, which had been taken in the town, as a trophy to adorn 
tire acropolis of Athens. 3 

1 I-Ierodot.ix. 118, Iig, 120 . 0 ! yhp‘EAntaiiriainpuretrltetprifimpiopres 
&£ovt6 fuv KaraxpriaSrjtiat, na\ airrav rod <rrparriyou rctiry 6 vios (ipepe. 

a Herodol. ix. 121. It must be either to the joint Grecian armament of 
this year, or to that of the former, year, that Plutarch must attend his cele¬ 
brated story respecting the proposition advanced by Theraistoklgs and con¬ 
demned by Aristeidgs, to apply (Plutarch, Themistoklgs, c. 20; Aristeidfa, 
c. 22). He tells us that the Greek fleet was all assembled to pass the 
winter in the Thessalian harbour of Pagasce, when Themistoklgs formed the 
project of burning all the other Grecian ships except the Athenian, in order 
that no city except Athens might have a naval force. Themistoklgs (he 
tells us) intimated to the people, that he had a proposition, very advan¬ 
tageous to the state, to communicate j but that it could not be publicly 
proclaimed and discussed: upon which they desired him to mention it 
privately to Aristeidgs. Themistoklgs did so } and Aristeidgs told the 
people that the project was at once eminently advantageous and not less 
eminently unjust. Upon which the people renounced it forthwith, without 
asking what it was. 

Considering the great celebrity which this story has obtained, some 
allusion to it was necessary, though it has long ceased to be received as 
matter of history. It is quite inconsistent with the narrative of Herodotus, 
as well as with all the conditions of the time : Pagasse was Thessalian, and 
as such, hostile to the Greek fleet rather than otherwise : the fleet seems to 
have never beentlieie: moreover we may add, that taking matters ns they 
then stood, when the fear from Persia was not at all terminated, the 
Athenians would have lost more than they gained by burning the ships of 
the other Greeks, so that Themistold&s was not very likely to conceive the 
scheme, nor Aristeidgs to describe it in the language put into his month. 

The story is probably the invention of some Greek of the Platonic age, 
who wished to contrast justice with expediency and Aristeidgs with The- 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

EVENTS IN SICILY DOWN TO THE EXPULSION OF THE GELONIAN 
DYNASTY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF POPULAR GOVERN¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT THE ISLAND 

I have already mentioned, in a preceding volume of this 
History, the foundation of the Greek colonies in Italy and 
Sicily, together with the general fact, that in the sixth century 
before the Christian sera, they were among the most powerful 
and flourishing cities that bore the Hellenic name. Beyond 
this general fact, we obtain little insight into their history. 

Though Syracuse, after it fell into the hands of Gelo, about 
485 B.c., became the most powerful city in Sicily, yet in the 
preceding century Gela and Agrigentum, on the south side of 
the island, had been its superiors. The latter, within a few years 
of its foundation, fell under the dominion of one of its own 
citizens named Phalaris ; a despot energetic, warlike, and cruel. 
An exile from Astypalsea near Rhodes, but a rich man, and an 
early settler at Agrigentum, he contrived to make himself despot 
seemingly about the year 570 b.c. He had been named to one 
of the chief posts in the city, and having undertaken at his own 
cost the erection of a temple to Zeus Polieus in the acropolis (as 
the Athenian Alkmaefinids rebuilt the burnt temple of Delphi), 
he was allowed on this pretence to assemble therein a con¬ 
siderable number of men; whom he armed, and availed himself 
of the opportunity of a festival of DSmfitSr to turn them against 
the people. He is said to have made many conquests over the 
petty Sikan communities in the neighbourhood: but exaction 
and cruelties towards his own subjects are noticed as his most 
prominent characteristic, and his brazen bull passed into im¬ 
perishable memory. This piece of mechanism was hollow, and 
sufficiently capacious to contain one or more victims enclosed 
within it, to perish in tortures when the metal was heated: the 
cries of these suffering prisoners passed for the roarings of the 
animal. The artist was named Perillus, and is said to have been 
himself the first person burnt in it by order of the despot. In 
spite of the odium thus incurred, Phalaris maintained himself 
as despot for sixteen years j at the end of which period, a 
general rising of the people, headed by a leading man named 

mistokl£s—as well ub to bestow at the same time panegyric upon Athens 
in the days of her nlory, 
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Telemachus, terminated both his reign and his life. 1 Whether 
Telemachus became despot or not, we have no information: 
sixty years afterwards, we shall find his descendant Thfiro estab¬ 
lished in that position. 

It was about the period of the death of Phalaris that the 
Syracusians reconquered their revolted colony of Kamarina (in 
the south-east of the island between Syracuse and Gela), 
expelled or dispossessed the inhabitants, and resumed the terri¬ 
tory. 2 With the exception of this accidental circumstance, we 
are without information about the Sicilian cities until a time 
rather before 500 b.c., just when the war between Kroton and 
Sybaris had extinguished the power of the latter, and when the 
despotism of the Peisistratids at Athens had been exchanged 
for the democratical constitution of KleisthenSs. 

The first forms of government among the Sicilian Greeks, as 
among the cities of Greece Proper in the early historical age, 
appear to have been all oligarchical. We do not know under 
what particular modifications they were kept up, but probably 
all more or less resembled that of Syracuse, where the Gamori 
(or wealthy proprietors descended from the original colonising 
chiefs), possessing large landed properties tilled by a numerous 
Sikel serf population called Kyllyrii, formed the qualified citizens 
—out of whom, as well as by whom, magistrates and generals 
were chosen j while the Demos, or non-privileged freemen, 
comprised, first, the small proprietary cultivators who main¬ 
tained themselves, by manual labour and without slaves, from 
their own lands or gardens—next, the artisans and tradesmen. 

1 Everything which has ever been said about Phalaris is noticed and 
discussed in the learned and acute Dissertation of Bentley on the Letters of 
Phalaris : compare also Seyfferl, Akragas und sein Gebiet, p. 57-61, who 
however treats the pretended letters of Phalaris with more consideration 
than the readers of Dr. Bentley will generally be disposed to sanction. 

The story of the brazen bull of Phalaris seems to rest on sufficient 
evidence: it is expiessly mentioned by Pindar, and the bull itself, after 
having been carried away to Carthage when the Carthaginians took Agri- 
gentum, was restored to the Agrigentines by Sdpio when he took Carthage. 
See Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 4; Pmdar, Pyth. 1 , 185) l’olyb. xii. 255 Diodor, 
xtii. 90; Cicero in Verr. iv. 33. 

It does not appear that Tlmreus really called in question the historical 
reality of the bull of Phalaris, though he has been erroneously supposed to 
have done so. Timseus affirmed that the bull which was shown In his own 
time at Agrigentum was not the identical machine: which was correct, for 
it must have been then at Carthage, from whence it was not restored to 
Agrigentum until after 146 B.c. See a note of Boeckh on the Scholia ad 
Pindar. Pyth. 1. 185, 

* Thucyd. vi. 5; Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. v. 19: compare Wesseling 
ad Diodor. xi. 76. 
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In the course of two or three generations, many individuals of 
the privileged class would have fallen into poverty, and would 
find themselves more nearly on a par with the non-privileged; 
while such members of the latter as might lise to opulence were 
not for that reason admitted into the privileged body. Here 
were ample materials for discontent. Ambitious leaders, often 
themselves members of the privileged body, put themselves at 
the head of the popular opposition, overthrew the oligarchy, and 
made themselves despots; democracy being at that time hardly 
known anywhere in Greece. The general fact of this change, 
preceded by occasional violent dissensions among the privileged 
class themselves, 1 is all that we are permitted to know, without 
those modifying circumstances by which it must have been 
accompanied in every separate city. Towards or near the year 
500 B.C., we find Anaxilaus despot at Rhegium, Skythfis at 
ZanklS, TSrillus at Himera, Peilhagoras at Selinus, Kleander at 
Gela, and Pansetius at Leontini, 2 It was about the year 509 
B.c. that the Spartan prince Doricus conducted a body of emi¬ 
grants to the territories of Eryx and Egesta, near the north-west¬ 
ern corner of the island, in hopes of expelling the non-Hellenic 
inhabitants and founding a new Grecian colony. But the 
Carthaginians, whose Sicilian possessions were close adjoining 
and who had already aided in driving Dorieus from a previous 
establishment at Kinyps in Libya,—now lent such vigorous 
assistance to the Egestcean inhabitants, that the Spailan prince, 
after a short period of prosperity, was defeated and slain with 
most of his companions. Such of them as escaped, under the 
orders of Euryleon, took possession of Minoa, which bore from 
henceforward the name of Herakleia 8 —acolony and dependency 
of the neighbouring town of Selinus, of which Peithagoras was 
then despot. Euryleon joined the malcontents at Selinus, over¬ 
threw Peithagoras, and established himself as despot, until, after 
a short possession of power, he was slain in a popular mutiny. 4 

1 At Gela, Herodot. vii. 153 j at Syracuse, Arlstot. Politic, v. 3, 1. 

* Arislot. Politic, v, 8, 4; v. 10, 4, Kal els rvpuvyiSa perafliwei i( 
bkiyapxtas, Sitrirep 4 ? "Smekta, <rxi$hv at rkeltrrat rflv ipxaiav Aeovrlvais 
els ‘Hi? Xlavairlou-rvpavvlSa, xa) iv Vik</. els H)V KAedvfywu, xal iv ikkais 
stokkais stiketriv haairais, 

s Diodorus ascribes the foundation of Herakleia to Dorieus; this seems 
not consistent with the account of Herodotus, unless we are to assume that 
the town of Herakleia which Dorieus founded was destroyed by the Cartha- 

f ininns, and that the name Herakleia was afterwards given by Euryleon or 
is successors to that which had before been called Minoa (Dtodor. iv. 33). 
A funereal monument in honour of Athenseus, one of the settlers who 
perished with Dorieus, was seen by Pausanias at Sparta (Pausanias, ii). 
16, 4). 4 Herodot. v. 43, 46, 
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We are here introduced to the first known instance of that 
series of contests between the Phosnicians and Greeks in Sicily, 
which, like the struggles between the Saracens and the Normans 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries after the Christian sera, 
were destined to determine whether the island should be a part 
of Africa or a part of Europe—and which were only terminated, 
afler the lapse of three centuries, by the absorption of both 
into the vast bosom of Rome. It seems that the Carthaginians 
and Egestmans not only overwhelmed Dorieus, but also made 
some conquests of the neighbouring Grecian possessions, which 
were subsequently recovered by Gelo of Syracuse. 1 

Not long after the death of Dorieus, Kleander despot of 
Gela began to raise his city to ascendency over the other 
Sicilian Greeks, who had hitherto been, if not all equal, at least 
all independent. His powerful mercenary force, levied in part 
among the Sikel tribes, 2 did not preserve him from the sword 
of a Geloan citizen named Sabyllus, who slew him after a reign 
of seven years: but it enabled his brother and successor 
Hippokratfis to extend his dominion over nearly half of the 
island. In that mercenary force two officers, Gclo and 
ASnesidGmus (the latter a citizen of Agrigentum, of the con¬ 
spicuous family > of the Emmenidee, and descended from 
Telemachus the deposer of Phalaris), particularly distinguished 
themselves. Gelo was descended from a native of Tfilos near 
the Triopian Cape, one of the original settlers who accompanied 
the Rhodian Antiphfimus to Sicily. His immediate ancestor, 
named Tilings, had first raised the family to distinction by 
valuable aid to a defeated political party, who had been worsted 
in a struggle and forced to seek shelter in the neighbouring 
town of Maktorium. Tilings was possessed of certain peculiar 
sacred rites (or visible and portable holy symbols, with a 
privileged knowledge of the ceremonial acts and formalities of 
divine service under which they were to be shown) for propitiating 
the Subterranean Goddesses, DfimStGr andPersephond : “from 
whom he obtained them, or how he got at them himself (says 
Herodotus), I cannot say j ” but such was the imposing effect 
of his presence and manner of exhibiting them, that he ventured 
to march into Gela at the head of the exiles from Maktorium, 
and was enabled to reinstate them in power—deterring the 
people from resistance in the same manner as the Athenians 
had been overawed by the spectacle of Phyg-Ath£nd in the 

■ 1 Herodot. vii. 158. The extreme brevity of his allusion is perplexing, 
as we have no collateral knowledge to illustrate it, 

8 Polysenus, v. 6. 
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chariot along with Peisistratus. The extraordinary boldness 
of this proceeding excites the admiration of Herodotus, 
especially as he had been informed that TfilinGs was of an 
unwarlike temperament. The restored exiles rewarded it by 
granting to him, and to his descendants after him, the hereditary 
dignity of hierophants of the two goddesses 1 —a function 
certainly honourable, and probably lucrative, connected with 

1 See about Tilings and this hereditary priesthood, Herodot. vii, 153. 
Tdiirous Si16 T77A.fi/7jy Kivrqyaye Is IVAtjji, (x uv obSeptriv hvBpibv Svvapiy, a\\‘ 
Ip ck rovriwv run Beuv idev Si aura fAaj8r, f) airily 4 ttr 4 \ craro, ravro obie 
ohrar roiroun Be Sv Ttliruvos ibiv, Karfiyaye ir’ $ re 0 1 ariyovoi abrav 
Ipoipinrai run 0 eSi> taavrai : compare a previous passage of this History, 
vol, i. chap. i. 

It appears from Pindar that Hiero exercised this hereditary priesthood 
(Olymp. vi 160 (95), with the Scholia ad loc. and Scholia ad Pindar. 
Pyth. li. 27). 

About the story of Pliyg personifying Aihgng at Athens, see vol. iv. ch. 
xxx. of this History. 

The ancient religious worship addressed itself more to the eye than to the 
ear; the words spoken were of less importance than the things exhibited, 
the persons performing, and the actions done. The vague sense of the 
Greek and Latin neuter, fepet or sa ra, includes the enLire ceremony, and is 
difficult to translate into a modem language: hut Lhc verbs connected with 
it, (xeiy, KacrrjtrVai, xoptCeiv, tpalvety, lepd—tepo ipdmjy, &c., relate to 
exhibition and action. This was particularly the case with the mysteries 
(or solemnities not thrown open to the general public, but accessible only 
to those who went through certain preliminary forms, and under certain 
restrictions) in honour of Dgmdlgr and Persephonfi, as well as of other 
deities in different parts of Greece. The Aeyipeya, or things said on these 
occasions, were of less importance than the SeiKvipevu and SpSpeya, or 
matters shown and things done (see Pausanias, ii. 37, 3). Herodotus says 
about the lake of Sals in Egypt, ’Ey Si rp Atpvp rabrp ret BefitrjAa ray 
itaBiav abrod (of Osiris) vuierbs srotevtsi, rit tcaXeavri purriipia Alyinnai; 
he proceeds to state that the ThesmophorUt celebrated in honour of Dgmgtgr 
in Greece were of the same nature, and gives his opinion that they were 
imported into Greece from Egypt. Homer (Hymn. Cerer. 476): compare 
Fausan. ii. 14, 2— 

A elf tv TpurroArfjicji«, AiokAiu t« jrArjffirtrsi 
A/>ijtrpo<nJi'uy iepuv leal evtippaSev Spyia muai 

UparflvTtpjte KeAeoio. 

*OA 0 ws, 85 r&b’ oTruirev imxBovtuv hvSptbiruv' &C. 

Compare Eurip. Hippolyt. 25 ; Pindar, Fragm. xevi.; Sophokl. Frag, 
lviil. ed. Brunck j Plutarch, De Profeet, in Virtute, c. 10, p. 81 j De Isid. 
et Osir. p. 353, c. 3. &s yip of rehoipeyoi tear’ &px&s ly Oopifitp ndl Bop 
irpbs AAAfjAous SBobptvo 1 crvvlatrt, SpupSvvv Si zeal SeiKVvptvuv r&v 
Up Or, irporixovinv flip perk tpiPav teal manrrjs: and Isokratgs, Panegyric, 
C. 6, about Eleusis, rh lepb m\ vdv Setnvupev teas’ Hieaorov ivtavrdv. 
These mysteries consisted thus chiefly of exhibition and action addressed to 
the eyes of the communicants, and Clemens Alexandrinus calls them a 
mystic drama—Apii #a! Kdpti Spapa iyeyitrSt/y pvtrrnibr, teal r))v irAtjwjj' nal 
riiv apirayT/v nal ri> v 4 v 6 os p ’EAevrly SqSovx& The word Bpyisis originally 
nothing more than a consecrated expression for tpya—Uph tpya (see 
Pausanias, iv. 1, 4, 5), though it comes afterwards to designate Qie whole 1 
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the administration of consecrated property and with the enjoy¬ 
ment of a large portion of its fruits. 

Gelo thus belonged to an ancient and distinguished hiero- 
phantic family at Gela, being the eldest of four brothers sons of 
Deinomeues—Gelo, Hiero, Polyzelus and Thrasybulus : and 
he further ennobled himself by such personal exploits, in the 
army of the despot Hippokrates, as to be promoted to the 

ceremony, matters shown as well as matters done —rh tlpyia ttofilfai/—Spytwv 
■tavToluv trvvBhris, Sec. : compare Plutarch, Alkibind. 22-34. 

The sacred objects exhibited formed an essential part of the ceremony, 
together with the chest in which such of them as were moveable were 
brought out —TeXerrjs iyitipiova fiiimta kIutijv (Npnnus, ix. 127). Ma¬ 
chines, in assisting the religious lustrations performed by his mother, was 
bearer of the chest marotpipos xal Ktitvoipipos (DemostUen. deCorond, c. 79, 
p. 313). Clemens Alcxandrinus (Cohort, ad Gent. p. 14) describes the 
objects which were contained in these mystic chests of the Eleusinian 
mysteries—cakes of particular shape, pomegranates, salt, ferules, ivy, &c. 
The communicant was permitted, as a part of the ceremony, to take these 
out of the chest and put them into a basket, afterwards putting them back 
again—“Jejunavi et ebibi cyceonem : ex cistft sumpsi et in calathum tnisi : 
accepi rursus, in cistulam transtuli ” (Amobius ad Gent. v. p. 175, ed. 
Elmenhorst), while the uninitiated were excluded from seeing it, and 
forbidden from looking at it “even from the house-top.” 

Tnv k&oSov KwrUyra. xapaX BcurciaOa fliPaXoi 
Ht/8’ 0.-0 rai r^yfor. 

([Callimachus, Hymn. In Cereram, 4.) 

Lobeclr, in his learned and excellent treatise, Aglaophamus (i. jp. 51), 
says, “Sacrorum nomine tarn Grieci, quam Romani, proecipufc slgna et 
imagines Deorum, omnemque sacram supellectilem dignari solent. Quse 
res animum illuc potius inclinat, ut putem Hierophantas ejusmodi UpA in 
conspectum hominum protulisse, sive deorum simulacra, sive vasa sacra ct 
instrumenta aliave priscse religionis monumenta; qualia in socrario Eleu- 
sinio asservata fuisse, etsi nullo testimonio aflirmare poBsumus, tamen pro- 
babilitatis spedem habet testimonio similem. Namque non solum in 
templis ferh omnibus cimelia venerandse antiquitatis condita erant, sed in 
mysteriis ipsis talium rerum mentio occurrit, quas initiati summi cum vene- 
ratione aspiceront, non initiatis ne aspicere quidem liceret ... Ex his 
testimonies efficitur (p. 61) sacra quae Hierophanta ostendit, ilia ipse fuisse 
ftyia $AapaTU sive simulacra Deorum, eorumque aspectum qui pmbeant 
Setfai rA UpA vel trapejceiy vel <palvtn> did, ct ab hoc quasi primarlo Iliero- 
phantee actu turn Eleusiniorum saeerdotum principem nomen accepisse, 
turn totum negotium esse nuncupatum.” 

Compare also K.l F. Heimann, Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der' 
Griecben, part ii. ch. ii. sect. 32. 

A passage in Cicero de Haruspioum Responsis (e. II), which is trans¬ 
cribed almost entirely by Arnobius adv, Gentcs, iv. p, 148, demonstrates 
the minute precision required at Rome in the performance of the festival of 
the Megalesia s the smallest omission or alteration was supposed to render 
the festival unsatisfactory to the gods. 

The memorable history of the Holy Tunic at Treves in 1845, shows what 
immense and wide-spread effect upon the hitman mind may bo produced, 
even in the nineteenth century, by tepA Stutvipeva, 
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supreme command of the cavalry. It was greatly to the activity 
of Gelo that the despot owed a succession of victories and 
conquests, in which the Ionic or Challcidic cities of Kallipolis, 
Naxos, Leontini and Zankl6, were successively reduced to 
dependence. 1 

The fate of Zanklg—seemingly held by its despot SkythSs in 
a slate of dependent alliance under Hippokrat&s, and in stand¬ 
ing feud with Anaxilaus of Rhegium on the opposite side of the 
strait of Messina—was remarkable. At the time when the 
Ionic revolt in Asia was suppressed, and MilGtus reconquered 
by the Persians (b.c. 494, 493), a natural sympathy was 
manifested by the Ionic Greeks in Sicily towards the sufferers 
of the same race on the east of the Aegean sea. Projects were 
devised for assisting the Asiatic refugees to a new abode; and 
the Zanklseans, especially, invited them to form a new Pan- 
Ionic colony upon the territory of the Sikels, called KalS Akte, 
on the north coast of Sicily; a coast presenting fertile and 
attractive situations, and along the whole line of which there 
was only one Grecian colony—Himera. This invitation was 
accepted by the refugees from Samos and Miletus, who 
accordingly put themselves on shipboard for Zanklfi; steering, 
as was usual, along the coast of Akarnania to Korkyra, from 
thence across to Tarentum, and along the Italian coast to the 
strait of Messina It happened that when they reached the 
town of Epizephyrinn Lokri, Skythfis, the despot of Zankie, was 
absent from his city, together with the larger portion of his 
military force, on an expedition against the Sikels—perhaps 
undertaken to facilitate the contemplated colony at KaM Aktfi. 
His enemy the Rhegian prince Anaxilaus, taking advantage 
of this accident, proposed to the refugees at Lokri that they 
should seize for themselves, and retain, the unguarded city of 
Zanklfi. They followed his suggestion, and possessed them¬ 
selves of the city, together with the families and property of 
the absent Zanklteans; who speedily returned to repair their 
loss, while their prince SkythSs further invoked the powerful 
aid of his ally and superior, HippokratSs. The latter, however, 
provoked at the loss of one of his dependent cities, seized and 
imprisoned Skythfis, whom he considered as the cause of it, 2 

1 Herodot. vli. 134. 

* Herodot. vL 22. 23. SkMtjp pep rip paivapxov r&v ZayKXalur, As 
4ito/3sX<Wb t})P A 'lirroKpirtjs weM/tras, Kal rip ASt\iptbv bOto® 

nvSoyfcca, ir'lvweov iroXw irfm/ujit. 

The words As faropaXhru seem to imply the relation pre-existing between, 
HippokratSs and. SkythSs, as superior and. subject; end punishment indicted 
by the former upon the latter for having lost an important post. 
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at Inykus, in the interior of the island. But he found it at the 
same time advantageous to accept a proposition made to him 
by the Samians, captors of the city, and to betray the Zanklteans 
whom he had come to aid. By a convention ratified with an 
oath, it was agreed that Hippokrates should receive for himself 
all the extra-mural, and half the intra-mural, property and slaves 
belonging to the Zanklseans, leaving the other half to the 
Samians. Among the property without the walls, not the least 
valuable part consisted in the persons of those Zanklseans whom 
Hippokratib had come to assist, but whom he now carried 
away as slaves: excepting however from this lot, three hundred 
of the principal citizens, whom he delivered over to the Samians 
to be slaughtered—probably lest they might find friends to 
procure their ransom, and afterwards disturb the Samian 
possession of the town. Their lives were however spared by 
the Samians, though we are not told what became of them. 
This transaction, alike perfidious on the part of the Samians 
and of Hippokratds, secured to the former a flourishing city, 
and to the latter an abundant booty. We are glad to learn 
that the imprisoned Skythfis found means to escape to Darius, 
king of Persia, from whom he received a generous shelter: 
imperfect compensation for the iniquity of his fellow Greeks. 1 
The Samians however did not long retain possession of their 
conquest, but were expelled by the very person who had 
instigated them to seize it—Anaxilaus of Rhegium. He planted 
in it new inhabitants, of Dorian and Messenian race, recolonis¬ 
ing it under the name of MessSnS—a name which it ever after¬ 
wards bore; 2 and it appears to have been governed either by 
himself or by his son Kleophron, until his death about b.c. 476. 

Besides the conquests above mentioned, Hippokratfis of Gela 
was on the point of making the still more important acquisition 
of Syracuse, and was only prevented from doing so, after 
defeating the Syracusans at the river Heldrus, and capturing 
many prisoners, by the mediation of the Corinthians and 
Korkyrseans, who prevailed on him to be satisfied with the 
cession of Kamarina and its territory as a ransom. Having 
repeopled this territory, which became thus annexed to Gela, 
he was prosecuting his conquests further among the Sikels, 
when he died or was killed at Hybla. His death caused a 

1 Herodot. vi. 23, 24. Aristotle (Politic, v. 2, 11) represents the Sa¬ 
mians as having been first actually received into Zankig, and afterwards 
expelling the prior inhabitants s his brief notice is not to be set against the 
perspicuous narrative of Herodotus. 

2 Thucyd-. vi. 4; Schol, ad Pindar. Pyth, ii. 84; Diodor. xi. 48* 
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mutiny among the Geloans, who refused to acknowledge his 
sons, and strove to regain their freedom; but Gelo, the general 
of horse in the army, espousing the cause of the sons with 
energy, put down by force the resistance of the people. As 
soon as this was done, he threw off the mask, deposed the sons 
of Hippokrates, and seized the sceptre himself. 1 

Thus master of Gela, and succeeding probably to the 
ascendency enjoyed by his predecessor over the Ionic cities, 
Gelo became the most powerful man in the island; but an 
incident which occurred a few years afterwards (b.c. 485), while 
it aggrandised him still further, transferred the seat of his power 
from Gela to Syracuse. The Syracusan Gamori, or oligarchical 
order of proprietary families, probably humbled by their 
ruinous defeat at the Helbrus, were dispossessed of the govern¬ 
ment by a combination between their serf-cultivators called the 
Kyllyrii, and tire smaller freemen called the Demos; they were 
forced to retire to ICasmense, where they invoked the aid of 
Gelo to restore them. That ambitious prince undertook the 
task, and accomplished it with facility; for the Syracusan 
people, probable unable to resist their political opponents when 
backed by such powerful foreign aid, surrendered to him 
without striking a blow. 2 But instead of restoring the place 

1 Herodot. vii. 155; Thucyd, vi. 5. The ninth Nemean Ode of Hndar 
(v. 40), addressed to Chromius the friend of Hiero of Syracuse, commemo¬ 
rates, among other exploits, his conduct nt the battle of the Hel6tus. 

8 Herodot. vii. 155. 'O yip Sijfics 4 r&p Supijmwirfiw Aril ll>rt ViKajpi 
ivapaStSo 1 tV vrrfA.tr/ ffici ittluriv, 

Aristotle (Politic, v. a, 6 ) alludes to the Syracusan democracy prior to 
the despotism of Gelo as a case of democracy ruined by its own lawlessness 
and disorder. But such can hardly have been the fact, if the narrative of 
Herodotus is to be trusted. The expulsion of the Gamori was not an act 
of lawless democracy, but the rising of free subjects and slaves against a 
governing oligarchy. After the Gamori were expelled, there was no time 
lor the democracy to constitute itself, or to show in what degree it possessed 
capacity for government, since the narrative of Herodotus indicates that 
the restoration by Gelo followed closely upon the expulsion. And the 
superior force which Gelo brought to the aid of the expelled Gamori, is 
quite sufficient to explain the submission of the Syracusan people, had they 
been ever so well administered. Perhaps Aristotle may have had before 
him reports different from those of Herodotus s unless indeed we might 
venture to suspect that the name of Gelo appears in Aristotle by lapse of 
memory in place of that of Dionysius, It is highly probable that the partial 
disorder into which the Syracusan democracy had fallen immediately before 
the despotism of Dionysius, was one of the main circumstances which 
enabled him to acquire the supreme power j but a similar assertion can 
hardly be made applicable to the early times preceding Gelo, in which 
indeed democracy was only just beginning in Greece. 

The confusion often made by hasty historians between the names of Gelo 
and Dionysius, is severely commented oh by Dionysius of Halikamassus 
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to the previous oligarchy, Gelo appropriated it to himself, 
leaving Gcla to be governed by his brother Hiero. He greatly 
enlarged the city of Syracuse, and strengthened its fortifications: 
probably it was he who first carried it beyond the islet of 
Ortygia, so as to include a larger space of the adjacent mainland 
(or rather island of Sicily) which bore the name of Achradina. 
To people this enlarged space he brought all the residents in 
Kamarina, which town he dismantled— and more than half of 
those in Gelaj which was thus reduced in importance, while 
Syracuse became the first city in Sicily, and even received fresh 
addition of inhabitants from the neighbouring towns of Megara 
and Euboea. 

Both these towns, Megara and Eubcea, like Syracuse, were 
governed by oligarchies, with serf-cultivators dependent upon 
them, and a Demos or Body of smaller freemen excluded from 
the political franchise: both were involved in war with Gelo, 
probably to resist his encroachments : both were besieged and 
taken. The oligarchy who ruled these cities, and who were the 
authors as well as leaders of the year, anticipated nothing but 
ruin at the hands of the conqueror; while the Demos, who had 
not been consulted and had taken no part in the war (which 
we must presume to have been carried on by the oligarchy and 
their serfs alone), felt assured that no harm would be done to 
them. His behaviour disappointed the expectations of both. 
After transporting both of them to Syracuse, he established the 
oligarchs in that town as citizens, and sold the Demos as slaves 
under covenant that they should be exported from Sicily. 
“ His conduct (says Herodotus J ) was dictated by the convic¬ 
tion, that a Demos was a most troublesome companion to live 
with.” It appears that the state of society which he wished to 
establish was that of Patricians and clients, without any Plcbs; 
something like that of Thessaly, where there was a proprietary 

(Antiq. Roman, vii. i, p. 1314): the latter however, in his own statement 
respecting Gelo, is not altogether free from error, since he describes Hip- 
polirates as brother of Gelo. We must accept the supposition of Larcher, 
that Fausanias (vi. 9, 2), while professing to give the date of Geio’s 
occupation of Syracuse , has really given the date of Geio’s occupation of 
Gela (see Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad ann. 491 B.c.). 

1 Herodot. vii. 156. Meyapias re robs iv XiiceXty, &s oroXiopKebpevoi is 
SpoXoylvv wpoirex ti V»)<’ ,< **'> robs piy air Aw xttxias, beipupeyovs re xbXepov hvt $ 
k «1 irpoaSoklopras hvoXiedat Silt toOto, Heywv is ft is 3 u pyixobiras voXrftras 
birohjoe- riv Si Si) pop r&v Meyap Av, obit Ibyra peralnav rov iroXipav mbrov, 
obbeirpodekbpevov xaxbv obSer sreUreirBai, ayaytky leal robrovs Is rks 
Xoboas, Mbaro hr’ ijaytuyj) ix tSiKcAlrji. Tiurb Si rouro Hal th&oias 
robs ir SueeXlp ixoinae bmxplvas. ’Esrefce Si ravra robrovs bptfroripovs, 
voptaas Syjpoy etvai trvvolicripn txapirtbrctroy. 
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oligarchy living in the cities, with Pencstse or dependent 
cultivators occupying and tilling the land on their account—• 
but no small self-working proprietors or tradesmen in sufficient 
number to form a recognised class. And since Gelo was 
removing the free population from these conquered towns, 
leaving in or around the towns no one except the serf-cultivators, 
we may presume that the oligarchical proprietors when removed 
might still continue, even as residents at Syracuse, to receive 
the produce raised for them by others: but the small self¬ 
working proprietors, if removed in like manner, would be 
deprived of subsistence, because their land would be too distant 
for personal tillage, and they had no serfs. While therefore we 
fully believe, with Herodotus, that Gelo considered the small 
free proprietors as “troublesome yoke-fellows”—a sentiment 
perfectly natural to a Grecian despot, unless where he found 
them useful aids to his own ambition against a hostile oligarchy 
—we must add that they would become peculiarly troublesome 
in his scheme of concentrating the free population of Syracuse, 
seeing that he would have to give them land in the neighbour¬ 
hood or to provide in some other way for their maintenance. 

So large an accession of size, walls, and population, rendered 
Syracuse the first Greek city in Sicily. And the power of Gelo, 
embracing as it did not merely Syracuse, but so considerable 
a portion of the rest of the island, Greek as well as Sikel, was 
the greatest Hellenic force then existing. It appears to have 
comprised the Grecian cities on the east and south-east of the 
island from the borders of Agrigentum to those of ZanklG or 
Messfinfi, together with no small proportion of the Sikel tribes. 
MessGnG was under the rule of Anaxilaus of Rhegium, 
Agrigentum under that of ThGro son of iEnesid&nus, Himera 
under that of Terillus ; while Selinus, close on the borders of 
Egesta and the Carthaginian possessions, had its own govern¬ 
ment free or despotic, but appears to have been allied with 
or dependent upon Carthage.* A dominion thus extensive 
doubtless furnished ample tribute, besides which Gelo, having 
conquered and dispossessed many landed proprietors and 
having recolonised Syracuse, could easily provide both lands 
and citizenship to recompense adherents. Hence he was 
enabled to enlarge materially the military force transmitted to 
him by HippokratGs, and to form a naval force besides. 
Phormis 2 the Msenalian, who took service under him and 

1 Diodor. xi. 21. 

8 Pausan. v, 27, I, a, We find the elder Dionysius, about a century 
afterwards, transferrins the entire free population of conquered towns 
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became citizen of Syracuse, with fortiine enough £0 send 
donatives to Olympia—and Agfisias the Iamid prophet from 
Stymphalus 1 —are doubtless not the only examples of emigrants 
joining him from Arcadia. For the Arcadian population were 
poor, brave, and ready for mercenary soldiership; while the 
service of a Greek despot in Sicily must have been more 
attractive to them than that of Xerxes. 2 Moreover, during the 
ten years between the battles of Marathon and Salamis, when 
not only so large a portion of the Greek cities had become 
subject to Persia, but the prospect of Persian invasion hung 
like a cloud over Greece Proper—the increased feeling of in¬ 
security throughout the latter probably rendered emigration to 
Sicily unusually inviting. 

These circumstances in part explain the immense power and 
position which Herodotus represents Gelo to have enjoyed, 
towards the autumn of 481 b.c., when the Greeks from the 
•Isthmus of Corinth, confederated to resist Xerxes, sent to 
solicit his aid. He was then imperial leader of Sicily: he could 
offer to the Greeks (so the historian tells us) 30,000 hoplites, 
200 triremes, 2000 cavalry, 2000 archers, 2000 slingers, 2000 
light-armed horse, besides furnishing provisions for the entire 
Grecian force as long as the war might last. 8 If this numerical 
statement could be at all trusted (which I do not believe), 
Herodotus would be much within the truth in saying; that 
there was no other Hellenic power which would bear the least 
comparison with that of Gelo; 4 and we may well assume such 

(Kaulonia and Hipponium in Italy, &c.) to Syracuse (Diodor. xiv. 106, 
107). 

1 See the sixth Olympic Ode of Pindar, addressed to the Syracusan 
Agfisias. The Scholiast on v. 5 of that ode—who says that not AgdsioS 
himself, but some ofhis progenitors migrated from Stymphftlns to Syracuse 
—is contradicted not only by the Scholiast on v. 167, where Aglsias is 
rightly termed both ’Apicbs and ^upaaiirios ; but also by the better evidence 
of Pindar’s own expressions— cvvoiKiar^p re rav ic\ eiv&v SvpaicatrirSp — of/toOey 
oYfcaSe, with reference to StymphfUus and Syracuse— Si' Hyitvpai (v. 6, 99, 
101 = 166-174). 

Ergotelfe, an exile from KnSssusdn Krete, must have migrated some¬ 
where about this time to Himera in Sicily...See the twelfth Olympic Ode 
of Pindar. * Herodot. viii. 26. 

' * Herodot. vii. 157. <rb 81 Suri/uit re Ijietis fiey&Kijs, leal ftotpd rot rrjs 
'EXXiBos obK IXaxitrrri plra, S pxovri ye 2 ik«X£ijs: and even still stronger, 
C- 163. v ^iieeMijt, ripavvos. ; 

.The.word corresponds with Ipxh, such as that of the Athenians, 
and is less strong than ripavvas. The numerical statement is contained in 
the speech composed by Herodotus for Gelo (vii. 158). 

4 Herodot. vii. 145. rb Si Vihavos irpiiy/iara ,ueydka ihiyero elvat- 
obSa/iZv 'EAAJirifcSv .tSv ou rrateKhv ptfa. 
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general superiority to be substantially true, though the numbers 
above mentioned may be an empty boast rather than a reality. 

Owing to the great power of Gelo, we now for the first time 
trace an incipient tendency in Sicily to combined and central 
operations. It appears that Gelo had formed the plan of 
uniting the Greek forces in Sicily for the purpose of expelling 
the Carthaginians and Egestaeans, either wholly or partially, 
from their maritime possessions in the, western comer of the 
island, and of avenging the death of the Spartan prince Dorieus 
—that he even attempted, though in vain, to induce the 
Spartans and other central Greeks to co-operate in this plan— 
and that upon their refusal, he had in part executed it with the 
Sicilian forces alone. 1 We have nothing but a brief and vague 
allusion to this exploit, wherein Gelo appears as the chief and 
champion of Hellenic against barbaric interests in Sicily—the 
forerunner of Dionysius, Timoleon, and Agathokles. But he 
had already begun to conceive himself, and had already been 
recognised by others, in this commanding position, when the 
envoys of Sparta, Athens, Corinth, &c., reached him from the 
Isthmus of Corinth, in 481 B.C., to entreat his aid for the 
repulse of the vast host of invaders about to cross the Helles¬ 
pont. Gelo, after reminding them that they had refused a 
similar application for aid from him, said that, far from requiting 
them at the hour of need in the like ungenerous spirit, ho would 
bring to them an overwhelming reinforcement (the numbers as 
given by Herodotus have been already stated), but upon one 

1 Ilerodot. vii, 158. Gelo says to the envoys from Peloponnesus— 
AvBpes "EAArives, Adyav txoyres irAeoyeitrtiy, iroAp^aare ipb tnppaxov M 
rbv ftdpffapoy irapaiiakiovres iABttv. At/rol Si, Ipe 5 irpirepof SeyBivrDS 
fiapffapueaS trrparou cruyeirdtjiairBcu, tire plot irpbs KapxyBoylous vetKos irvinjirro, 
iitunciiitTOvris re rby Atopiio's roC ‘AyaZaySplBeo irpis ‘Myta-ratay <pivov 
imp^ttcrBai, iirortivavris re ri ipiripia rvyeAsvffepoBy, dir’ Sv Spiv peyiAai 
ufeAtai re Kol dvavpfoies yeydvw oBre Iped etvena tfABere BovHtrovres, 
dots rby Atoptias rpivov imrpnl-ipevoi' ri re wot’ Spins, rdSt iimvra Sirb 
fiapBdpouri vtperai. ‘AAAd e! yio ijplv ku 1 irrl rb ipeivov Knritrrrr vSy Si, 
iireiBl; irepteAiiAvOe i KiAepas leal amlitrai is Spins, o!ra tiAayos pylons 
yiyove. ‘ 

It. is much to be regretted that we hive no farther information respecting 
the events which these words glance at, They seem to indicate, that the 
Carthaginians and EgcstEeans had made some encroachments and threatened 
to make more s that Gelo had repelled them hy actual and successful war. 
X think it strange however that he should be made to say—" Yaw (the 
Peloponnesians) have derived great and signal advantages from these 
sea-ports”—the profit derived from the latter by tilt Piloponnesiatis can 
never have been so great as to be singled out in this pointed manner, . I 
should rather have expected—&7r‘ Sv fiplv (and not did Sry iplv )—which 
must have been true in point of fact, and will: be found to read'quite 
consistently with the general purport of.Gelo’s speech. 
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condition only—that he should be recognised as generalissimo 
of the entire Grecian force against the Persians. His offer was 
repudiated, with indignant scorn, by the Spartan envoy: and 
Gelo then so far abated in his demand, as to be content with 
the command either of the land-force or the naval-force, which¬ 
ever might be judged preferable. But here the Athenian envoy 
interposed his protest—“ We are sent here (said he) to ask for 
an army, and not for a general; and thou givest us the army, 
only in order to make thyself general. Know, that even if the 
Spartans would allow thee to command at sea, we would not. 
The naval command is ours, if they decline it: we Athenians, 
the oldest nation in Greece—the only Greeks who have never 
migrated from home—whose leader before Troy stands pro¬ 
claimed by Homer as the best of all the Greeks for marshalling 
and keeping order in an army—we, who moreover furnish the 
largest naval contingent in the fleet— we will never submit to 
be commanded by a Syracusan.” 

“ Athenian stranger (replied Gelo), ye seem to be provided 
with commanders, but ye are not likely to have soldiers to be 
commanded. Ye may return as soon as you please, and tell 
the Greeks that their year is deprived of its spring.” 1 

That envoys were sent from Peloponnesus to solicit assistance 
from Gelo against Xerxes, and that they solicited in vain, is an 
incident not to be disputed: but the reason assigned for refusal 
—conflicting pretensions about the supreme command—may 
be suspected to have arisen less from historical transmission, 
than from the conceptions of the historian, or of his informants, 
respecting the relations between the parties. In his time, 
Sparta, Athens, and Syracuse were the three great imperial 
cities of Greece \ and his Sicilian witnesses, proud of the great 
past power of Gelo, might well ascribe to him that competition 
for pre-eminence and command which Herodotus has dram¬ 
atised. The immense total of forces which Gelo is made to 
promise becomes the more incredible, when we reflect that he 
had another and a better reason for refusing aid altogether. 
He was attacked at home, and was fully employed in defending 
himself. 

The same spring_which brought Xerxes across the Hellespont 
into Greece, also witnessed a formidable Carthaginian invasion 

1 Herodot. vii, 161, 162. Polybius (xii, 26) does not seem to have read 
this embassy as related by Herodotus—or at least he must have preferred 
some other account of it He gives a different account of the answer which 
they made to Gelo s an answer (not insolent, but) business-like and evasive 
— upayiuiruc^rarov Mnpi/ia, &c, See Timseus, Fravm. 87, ed. Didot. 
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of Sicily. Gelo had already been engaged in war against them 
(as has been above stated) and had obtained successes, which 
they would naturally seek the first opportunity of retrieving. 
The vast Persian invasion of Greece, organised for three years 
before, and drawing contingents not only from the whole eastern 
world, but especially from their own metropolitan brethren at 
Tyre and Sidon, was well calculated to encourage them : and 
there seems good reason for believing that the simultaneous 
attack on the Greeks both in Peloponnesus and in Sicily, was 
concerted between the Carthaginians and Xerxes 1 —probably 
by the Phoenicians on behalf of Xerxes. Nevertheless this 
alliance does not exclude other concurrent circumstances in the 
interior of the island, which supplied the Carthaginians both 
with invitation and with help. Agrigentum, though not under 
the dominion of Gelo, was ruled by his friend and relative 
Thfiro; while Rhegium and MessSnfi under the government of 
Anaxilaus,—Himera under that of his father-in-law Terillus— 
and Selinus,—seem to have formed an imposing minority 
among the Sicilian Greeks; at variance with Gelo and Thfero, 
but in amity and correspondence with Carthage. 2 3 * * * * It was 
seemingly about the year 481 B.C., that Thfiro, perhaps invited 
by an Himercean party, expelled from Himera the despot 
Terillus, and became possessed of the town. Terillus applied 
for aid to Carthage •, backed by his son-in-law Anaxilaus, who 
espoused the quarrel so warmly, as even to lender his own 
children as hostages to Hamilkar the Carthaginian Suffes or 
general, the personal friend or guest of Terillus. The applica¬ 
tion was favourably entertuined, and Hamilkar, arriving at 
Panormus in the eventful year 480 B.C., with a fleet of 3000 
ships of war and a still larger number of store ships, dis 
embarked a land-force 6f 300,000 men: which would even 
have been larger, had not the vessels carrying the cavalry and 
the chariots happened to be dispersed by storms. 8 These 
numbers we can only repeat as we find them, without trust¬ 
ing them any further than as proof that the armament was on 
the most extensive scale. But the different nations of whom 

1 Ephorua, Fragment in, ed. Didot} Diodor. xi. I, 20. Mitford and 

Dahlmann (Forschungen, Herodotus, &c., sect. 35. p. 186) call in question 
this alliance or understanding between Xerxes ana the Carthaginians; bat 
on no sufficient grounds, in my judgement. 

3 Herodot viL 165Diodor, xi. 23 : compare also xiii. 55, 59, In like 

manner Rhegium' ana Messdnd formed the opposing interest to Syracuse, 

under Dionysius the elder (Diodor, xiv. 44). ■ _ , 

8 Herodotus (vii. 163) and Diodorus (xi. 20) both give the number of the 

land-force s the latter alone rives that of the fleet. 
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Herodotus reports the land-force to have consisted are trust¬ 
worthy and curious : it included Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, 
Ligyes, Helisyki, Sardinians, and Corsicans. 1 This is the first 
example known to us of those numerous mercenary armies 
which it was the policy of Carthage to compose of nations 
different in race and language, 2 in order to obviate conspiracy 
or mutiny against the general. 

; Having landed at Panormus, Hamilkar marched to Himera, 
dragged nis vessels on shore under the shelter of a rampart, and 
then laid siege to the town j while the Himerians, reinforced 
by' Thfiro and the .army of Agrigentum, determined on an 
obstinate defence, and even bricked up the gates. Pressing 
messages were despatched to solicit aid from Gelo, who 
collected his whole force, said to have amounted to 50,000 foot 
and 5000 horse, and marched to Himera. His arrival restored 
the courage of the inhabitants, and after some partial fighting, 
which turned out to the advantage of the Greeks, a general 
battle ensued. It was obstinate and bloody, lasting from sun¬ 
rise until late in the afternoon; and its success was mainly 
determined by an intercepted letter which fell into the hands of 
Gelo—a communication from the Selinuntines to Hamilkar, 
promising to send a body of horse to bis aid, and intimating 
the time at which they would arrive. A party of Gelo’s horse, 
instructed to personate this reinforcement from Selinus, were 
received into the camp of Hamilkar, where they spread conster¬ 
nation and disorder, and are even said to have slain the general 
and set fire to the ships; while the Greek army, brought to 
action at this opportune moment, at length succeeded in 
triumphing over both superior numbers and a determined 
resistance. If we are to believe Diodorus, 150,000 men were 
slain on the side of the Carthaginians; the rest fled—partly to 
the Sikanian mountains where they became prisoners of the 
Agrigentines—partly to a hilly ground, where, from want of 
water, they were obliged to surrender at discretion. Twenty 
ships alone escaped with a few fugitives, and these twenty 
were destroyed by a storm on the passage, so that only one 
small boat arrived at Carthage with the disastrous tidings. 8 

• 1 Herodot. vii. 165. The Ligyea came from the southern junction of 
Italy and France; the Gulfs of Lyons and Genoa. The Helisyki cannot 
be satisfactorily verified: Niebuhr considers them to have been the Volsci: 
aii ingenious conjecture. 

. * Folyb, i. 67. His description of the mutiny of the Carthaginian 
mercenaries, after the conclusion of the first Punic war. is, highly 
instructive. . 

* Diodor. sd. 21-24. 
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Dismissing such unreasonable exaggerations, we can only ven¬ 
ture to assert that the battle was strenuously disputed, the victory 
complete, and, the slain as well as the ‘ prisoners numerous. 
The body of Hamilkar was never discovered, in spite,of careful 
search ordered by Gelo: the Carthaginians affirmed, that as 
soon as the defeat of his army became irreparable, he had 
cast himself into the great sacrificial fire wherein he had been 
offering entire victims (the usual sacrifice consisting only of a 
small part of the beast *) to propitiate the gods, and had there 
been consumed. The Carthaginians erected funereal monuments 
to him, graced with periodical sacrifices, both in Carthage and 
in their principal colonies: 3 on the field of battle itself also, 
a monument was raised to him by the Greeks. On- that 
monument, seventy years afterwards, his victorious grandson, 
fresh from the plunder of this same city of Himera,.offered the 
bloody sacrifice of 3000 Grecian prisoners. 8 

We may presume that Anaxilaus with the forces of Rhegium 
shared in the defeat of the foreign invader whom he had called 
in, and probably other Greeks besides. All of them were now 
compelled to sue for peace from Gelo, and to solicit, the 
privilege of being enrolled as his dependent allies, which was 

1 Herodotus, vil. • 167. irdfiara SXo Karaylfay. This passage of 
Herodotus receives illustration from the learned comment of Movers on the 
Phoenician inscription recently discovered at Marseilles. It was the usual 
custom of the Jews, and it had been in old times the custom with the 
Phoenicians (Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 15), to burn the victim entire: the 
Phoenicians departed from this practice, but tiro departure seems to have 
been considered as not strictly correct, and in times of great misfortune or 
anxiety the old habit was resumed (Movers, Das Opferwescn der Karthager. 
Breslau, 1847, g. 71-118). 

8 Herodot. vil, 166, 107. Hamilkar was son of a Syracusan mother: a 
curious proof of, connubium between Carthage and Syracuse. At the 
moment when the eider' Dionysius declared war against Carthage, in 39S 
B.C., there were many Carthaginian merchants dwelling both in Syracuse 
and in other Greco-Sicilian cities, together with ships and, other property, 
Dionysius gave licence to the Syracusans, at the first instant when he had 
determined on declaring war, to plunder all this property (Diodor. xiy. 46)/ 
This speedy multiplication of Carthaginians with merchandise in the 
Grecian cities so soon after a bloody war had been concluded, is a strong 
proof of the spontaneous tendencies of trade, 

8 Diodor. wii. 6 a. According to Herodotus, the battle of .Himera took 
place on the same day os that of Salamis; according- to Diodorus, on the 
same day as that of Thermopylfe, If we are (breed to choose between the 
two witnesses, there can be no hesitation in preferring the former 1 but it 
seems more probable that neither is correct.; , ' •, ,■ , 

As far as we can judge from the brief allusions of Herodotus,.he must 
have conceived the battle of Himera in a manner totally different from 
Diodorus. Under such circumstances,,,I cannot, venture to trust the details 
niven by the latter. ,, , .. ' 
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granted to them without any harder imposition than the tribute 
probably involved in that relation. 1 Even the Carthaginians 
themselves were so intimidated by the defeat, that they sent 
envoys to ask for peace at Syracuse, which they are said to 
have obtained mainly by the solicitation of Damarete wife of 
Gelo, on condition of paying 2000 talents to defray the costs 
of the war, and of erecting two temples in which the terms of 
the treaty were to be permanently recorded. 2 If we could 
believe the assertion of Theophrastus, Gelo exacted from the 
Carthaginians a stipulation that they would for the future 
abstain from human sacrifices in their religious worship. 3 But 
such an interference with foreign religious rites would be 
unexampled in that age, and we know moreover that the 
practice was not permanently discontinued at Carthage.' 1 
Indeed we may reasonably suspect that Diodorus, copying from 
writers like Ephorus and Timreus long after the events, has 
exaggerated considerably the defeat, the humiliation, and the 
amercement of the Carthaginians. For the words of the poet 
Pindar, a very few years after the battle of Himera, represent a 
fresh Carthaginian invasion as matter of present uneasiness 
and alarm: 8 and the Carthaginian fleet is found engaged 
in aggressive warfare on the coast of Italy, requiring to be 
coerced by the brother and successor of Gelo. 

The victory of Himera procured for the Sicilian cities 
immunity from foreign war, together with a rich plunder. 
Splendid offerings of thanksgiving to the gods were dedicated 
in the temples of Himera, Syracuse, and Delphi; while the 
epigram of Simonides, 0 composed for the tripod offered in the 
latter temple, described Gelo with his three brothers Hiero, 
Polyzelus, and Thrasybulus, as the joint liberators of Greece from 
the Barbarian, along with the victors of Salamis and PlaUea, 
And the Sicilians alleged that he was on the point of actually 
sending reinforcements to the Greeks against Xerxes, in spite 
of the necessity of submitting to Spartan command, when the 
intelligence of the defeat and retreat of that prince reached 
him. But we find another statement decidedly more probable 

1 I presume this treatment of Anaxilans by Gelo must be alluded to in 
Diodorus, xi. 66 s at least it is difficult to understand what other “great 
benefit” Gelo had conferred on Anaxilaus. 

* Diodor. xi. 26. 

8 Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. ii. 3; Plutarch, De Serfi. Numinis Vindictft, 
p. 5S2. c. 6. 

* Diodor. xx. 14. 

* Pindar, Nem. ix. 67 (= 28 n.) with the Scholia. 

* Simonidds, Epigr, 141, ed. Bergk. 
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—that he sent a confidential envoy named Kadmus to Delphi 
with orders to watch the turn of the Xerxeian invasion, and in 
case it should prove successful (as he thought that it probably 
would be) to tender presents and submission to the victorious 
invader on behalf of Syracuse. 1 When we consider that until 
the very morning of the battle of Salamis, the cause of Grecian 
independence must have appeared to an impartial spectator 
almost desperate, we cannot wonder that Gelo should take 
precautions for preventing the onward progress of the Persians 
towards Sicily, which was already sufficiently imperilled by its 
formidable enemies in Africa. The defeat of the Persians at 
Salamis and of the Carthaginians at Himera cleared away 
suddenly and unexpectedly the terrific cloud from Greece as 
well as from Sicily, and left a sky comparatively brilliant with 
prosperous hopes. 

To the victorious army of Gelo, there was abundant plunder 
for recompense as well as distribution. Among the most 
valuable part of the plunder were the numerous prisoners taken, 
who were divided among the cities in proportion to the number 
of troops furnished by each. Of course the largest shares must 
have fallen to Syracuse and Agrigentum; while the number 
acquired by the latter was still further increased by the separate 
capture of those prisoners who had dispersed throughout the 
mountains in and near the Agrigentine territory. All the 
Sicilian cities allied with or dependent on Gelo, but especially 
the two last-mentioned, were thus put in possession of a number 
of slaves as public property, who were kept in chains to work, 2 
and were either employed on public undertakings for defence, 
ornament, and religious solemnity—or let out to private masters 
so as to afford a revenue to the state. So great was the total 
of these public slaves at Agrigentum, that though many were 
employed on state-works, which elevated the city to signal 
grandeur during the flourishing period of seventy years which in¬ 
tervened between the recent battle and its subsequent capture by 
the Carthaginians—there nevertheless remained great numbers 
to be let out to private individuals, some of whom had no less 
than five hundred slaves respectively in their employment. 8 

■ 1 Herodol. vii, 163-165 s compare Diodor. xi. 26 ; Ephorus, Fragm. 
Ill, ed. Didot. 

8 Diodor, xi, 25, al Si nixois eli itiSas Karitrrt}trav robs SuupeBivras 
aixjfaKtHrous, «al ret 81 yuSoria r&v ipyav Sick roirwv itstnceia£oy. 

For analogous instances of captives taken in war being employed in 
public works by the captors, and labouring in chains, see the cases of Tegea 
and Samos in Herodot. i 66 j iii. 39. 

1 Diodor. xi. 25. Respecting slaves belonging to the public, and let out 1 
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The peace which now ensued left Gelo master of Syracuse 
and Gela, with the Chalkidic Greek towns on the east of the 
island; while Thero governed in Agrigentuni, _ and his son 
Thrasydseus in Hiniera. In power as well as in reputation, 
Gelo was unquestionably the chief person in the island; more¬ 
over he was connected by marriage, and lived on terms of 
uninterrupted friendship, with Thfiro. His conduct, both at 
Syracuse and towards the cities dependent upon him, was mild 
and conciliating. But his subsequent career was very short: 
he died of a dropsical complaint not much more than a year 
after the battle of Him era, while the glories of that day were 
fresh in every one’s recollection. As the Syracusan law 
rigorously interdicted expensive funerals, Gelo had commanded 
that his own obsequies should be conducted in strict conformity 
to the law: nevertheless the zeal of his successor as well as the 
attachment of the people disobeyed these commands. The 
great mass of citizens followed his funeral procession from the 
city to the estate of his wife, fifteen miles distant: nine massive 
towers were erected to distinguish the spot; and the solemnities 
of heroic worship were rendered to him. The respectful 
recollections of the conqueror of Himera never afterwards died 
out among the Syracusan people, though his tomb was defaced 
first by the Carthaginians, and afterwards by the despot 
Agathoklfis. 1 And when we recollect the destructive effects 
caused by the subsequent Carthaginian invasions, we shall be 
sensible how great was the debt of gratitude owing to Gelo by 
his contemporaries. 

It was not merely as conqueror of Himera, but as a sort of 
second founder of Syracuse, 2 that Gelo was thus solemnly 
worshipped. The size, the strength, and the population, of the 
town were all greatly increased under him. Besides the 
number of the new inhabitants which he brought from Gela, 
the Hyblsean Megara, and the Sicilian Euboea, we are informed 
that he also inscribed on the roll of citizens no less than 10,000 
mercenary soldiers. It will moreover appear that these new- 
made citizens were in possession of the islet of Ortygia 9 —the 
interior stronghold of Syracuse. It has already been stated 
that Ortygia was the original settlement, and that the city did 
not overstep the boundaries of the islet before the enlargements 

for hire to individual employers, compare the large financial project 
conceived by Xenophon, De Vectigalibus, capp. 3 and 4. 

1 Diodor. xi. 38, 67: Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 29; Aristotle, repair 
noMrefa; Fragm. p. 106, ed. Neumann. 

2 Diodor. xi. 49. 8 Diodor. xi. 72, 73. 
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of Gelo, We do not know by what arrangements Gelo 
provided new lands for so large a number of new-comers : but 
when we come to notice the antipathy with which these latter 
were regarded by the remaining citizens, we shall be inclined 
to believe that the old citizens had been dispossessed and 
degraded. 

Gelo left a son in tender years, but his power passed, by his 
own direction, to two of his brothers, Polyzelus and Hiero; the 
former of whom married the widow of the deceased prince, and 
was named, according to his testamentary directions, com¬ 
mander of the military force—while Hiero was intended to 
enjoy the government of the city. Whatever may have been 
the wishes of Gelo, however, the real power fell to Hiero; a 
man of energy and determination, and munificent as a patron 
of contemporary poets, Pindar, Simonides, Bacchylides, Epi- 
charmus, HJschylus, and others; but the victim of a painful 
internal complaint—jealous in his temper—cruel, and rapacious 
in his government 1 —and noted as an organiser of that 
systematic espionage which broke up all freedom of speech 
among his subjects. Especially jealous of his brother Polyzelus, 
who was very popular in the city, he despatched him on a 
military expedition against the Krotoniates, with a view of 
indirectly accomplishing his destruction. But Polyzelus, aware 
of the snare, fled to Agrigentum, and sought protection from 
his brother-in-law the despot ThSro; from whom Hiero 
redemanded him, and on receiving a refusal, prepared to 
enforce the demand by arms. He had already advanced on 
his march as far as the river Geia, but no actual battle 
appears to have taken place. It is interesting to hear that 
Simonides the poet, esteemed and rewarded by both these 
princes, was the mediator of peace between them. 2 

The temporary breach, and sudden reconciliation, between 
these two powerful despots, proved the cause of sorrow and ruin 
at Himera. That city, under the dominion of the Agrigentine 
ThSro, was administered by his son Thrasydceus—a youth 
whose oppressive conduct speedily excited the strongest 
antipathy, The Himerasans, knowing that they had little 
chance of redress from ThSro against his son, took advantage 
of the quarrel between him and Hiero to make propositions to 

1 Diodor. xi. 67 j Arislotel.'Politic. v. 9, 3. In spite of the compliments 
directly paid by Pindar to Hiero (itpats lurrois, oti ipBoviai' iyaBolt, [elyois 
ffe Bavnafrbs iraTtb, Pyth. iii. 71 = 125), his indirect admonitions and hints 
sufficiently attest the real character (see Dissen ad Pindar. Pyth, i. and iL 
p. 161-182). 

a Diodor, xi. 48; Schol. Pindar, Olymp. ii. 29. 
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the latter, and to entreat his aid for the expulsion of Thrasydaeus, 
tendering themselves as subjects of Syracuse. It appears that 
Kapys and Hippokrates, cousins of Thfiro, but at variance with 
him, and also candidates for the protection of Hiero, were con¬ 
cerned in this scheme for detaching Himera from the dominion 
of Thfiro. But so soon as peace had been concluded, Hiero 
betrayed to Thero both the schemes and the malcontents at 
Himera. We seem to make out that Kapys and Hippokrates 
collected some forces to resist Thero, but were defeated by him 
at the river Himera: 1 his victory was followed up by seizing 
and putting to death a large number of Himersean citizens. 
So great was the number slain, coupled with the loss of others 
who fled for fear of being slain, that the population of the city 
was sensibly and inconveniently diminished. Thfiro invited 
and enrolled a large addition of new citizens, chiefly of Dorian 
blood. 2 

The power of Hiero, now reconciled both with Thdro and 
with his brother Polyzfelus, is marked by several circumstances 
as noway inferior to that of Gelo, and probably the greatest, 
not merely in Sicily, but throughout the Grecian world. The 
citizens of the distant city of Cumse, on the coast of Italy, 
harassed by Carthaginian and Tyrrhenian fleets entreated his 
aid, and received from him a squadron which defeated and 
drove off their enemies : 8 he even settled a Syracusan colony 
in the neighbouring island of Pithekusa. Anaxilaus, despot of 
Rhegium and Messdne, had attacked, and might probably have 
overpowered, his neighbours the Epizephyrian Lokrians; but 
the menaces of Hiero, invoked by the Lokrians, and conveyed 
by the envoy Chromius, compelled him to desist.* Those 
heroic honours, which in Greece belonged to the (Eldst of a 
new city, were yet wanting to him. He procured them by the 

8 Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. ii. 173. For the few facts which can be 
made out respecting the family and genealogy of Thfiro, see Goller, De Situ 
et Origine Syracusarum, ch. vii. p. 19-22. The Scholiasts of Pindar are 
occasionally useful in explaining the brief historical allusions of the poet; 
but they seem to have had very few trustworthy materials before them for 
so doing. 

B Diodor. xi. 48, 49. 

8 The brazen helmet, discovered near the site of Olympia with the name 
of Hiero and the victory at Cumte inscribed on it, yet remains as an 
interesting relic to commemorate this event; it was among the offerings 
presented by Hiero to the Olympic Zeus.* see Boeckli, Coip. Inscriptt. 
Grtec. No. 16, part i. p. 34. 

* Diodor. xt. 51; Pindar, i. 74 (= 140); ii. 17 (= 35) with the Scholia; 
Epicharmus, Fragment, p, 19, ed. Krusemann; Schol. Pindar. Pyth, i. 98 ; 
Strabo, v. p. 247. 
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foundation of the new city of AEtna , 1 on the site and in the 
place of Katana, the inhabitants of which he expelled, as well as 
those of Naxos. While these Naxians and Ivatanseans were 
directed to take up their abode at Leontini along with the 
existing inhabitants, Hiero planted 10,000 new inhabitants in 
his adopted city of AEtna; 5 000 them from Syracuse and 
Gela—with an equal number from Peloponnesus. They served 
as an auxiliary force, ready to be called forth in the event 
of discontents at Syracuse, as we shall see by the history of 
his successor: he gave them not only the territory which 
had before belonged to Katana, but also a large addition 
besides, chiefly at the expense of the neighbouring Sikel tribes. 
His son DeinomenSs, and his friend and confidant Chromius, 
enrolled as an AStnaean, became joint administrators of the city, 
whose religious and social customs were assimilated to the 
Dorian model . 2 Pindar dreams of future relations between the 
despot and citizens of AEtna, analogous to those between king 
and citizens at Sparta. Both Hiero and Chromius were 
proclaimed as AEtnaeans at the Pythian and Nemean games, 
when their chariots gained victories; on which occasion the 
assembled crowd heard for the first time of the new Hellenic 
city of Aitna. We see, by the compliments of Pindar , 8 that 
Hiero was vain of his new title of founder. But we must 
remark that it was procured, not, as in most cases, by planting 
Greeks on a spot previously barbarous, but by the disposses¬ 
sion and impoverishment of other Grecian citizens, who seem to 
have given no ground of offence. Both in Gelo and Hiero we 
see the first exhibition of that propensity to violent and 
wholesale transplantation of inhabitants from one seat to 
another, which was not uncommon among Assyrian and 
Persian despots, and which was exhibited on a still larger scale 

1 'llpur ohturrfis Avr! rvp&vvou (Savxlfievos elv si, K<wAmjv 
IftXiif ATruji' ptruvoumr* tJjv tt6Xip, <ourby oIkiut^v ■xpoaayopeiaas (Schol. 
ad Pindar. Nem, i. l). 

Compare the subsequent case of the foundation ofThurii, among the 
citizens of which violent disputes arose, in determining who should be 
recognised as CEkist of the place. On referring to the oracle, Apollo 
directed them to commemorate himself as (Ekist (Diodor. xii. 35). 

* Chromius Mrpovos rps Alrvys (Schol. Pind. Nem. hr. i), About the 
Dorian institutions of AJtna, &c., Pindar, Fyth. i. 60-71, 

Deinomends survived his father, and commemorated the Olympic 
victories of the latter by costly offerings at Olympia (Pausan. vi. is, 1). 

* Pindar, Pytb. L 60 (=117); iii. 69 (=isi). Pindar, ap, Strabo, vi. 
p. 269. Compare Nemea, ix. 1-30, addressed to Chromius. Hiero is 
proclaimed in some odes as a Syracusan: but Syracuse and the 
newly-founded rEtna are intimately joined tan-ether i see Nemea, i, init. 
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by the successors of Alexander the Great in their numerous 
new-built cities. 

Anaxilaus of Rhegium died shortly after that message of 
Hiero which had compelled him to spare the Lokrians. Such 
was the esteem entertained for his memory, and so efficient the 
government of Mikythus, a manumitted slave whom he con¬ 
stituted regent, that Rhegium and Messenfi were preserved for 
his children, yet minors. 1 But a still more important change 
in Sicily was caused by the death of the Agrigentine TMro, 
which took place seemingly about 472 b.c. This prince, a 
partner with Gelo in the great victory over the Carthaginians, 
left a reputation of good government as well as ability among 
the Agrigentines, which we find perpetuated in the laureat strains 
of Pindar: and his memory doubtless became still further 
endeared from comparison with his son and successor. 
Thrasydseus, now master both of Himera and Agrigentum, 
displayed on a larger scale the same oppressive and sanguinary 
dispositions which had before provoked rebellion at the former 
city. Feeling himself detested by his subjects, he enlarged the 
military force which had been left by his father, and engaged 
so many new mercenaries, that he became master of a force 
of 20,000 men, horse and foot. And in his own territory, 
perhaps, he might long have trodden with impunity in the 
footsteps of Phalaris, had he not imprudently provoked his 
more powerful neighbour Hiero. In an obstinate and murder¬ 
ous battle between these two princes, 2000 men were slain 
on the side of the Syracusans, and 4000 on that of the 
Agrigentines : an immense slaughter, considering that it mostly 
fell upon the Greeks in the two armies, and not upon the non- 
Hellenic mercenaries. 2 3 * * * But the defeat of Thrasydseus was 
so complete, that he was compelled to flee not only from 
Agrigentum, but from Sicily: he retired to Megara in Greece 
Proper, where he was condemned to death and perished. 8 The 
Agrigentines, thus happily released from their oppressor, sued 
for and obtained peace from Hiero. They are said to have 
established a democratical government, but we learn that Hiero 
sent many citizens into banishment from Agrigentum and 


1 Justin, iv. 2. 

a So I conceive the words of Diodorus are to he understood— irKeTaroi 
rSv ■napara^ajiivuv ‘EKK^vay jrj>ir' , EXXi jyas tireiroy (Diodor. xi. 53k 

3 Diodor. xi. 53. iieei Oaydrov KarayvwrOAs ircXeuTTicreii, This is a 

remarkable specimen of the feeling in a foreign city towards an oppressive 

ripavyos. The Mega.ria.ns of Greece Proper were much connected with 

Sicily, through the Hyblcenn Mermra, as well as Seliuus. 
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Himera, as well as from Gela, 1 nor can we doubt that all the 
three were numbered among his subject cities. The moment 
of freedom only commenced for them when the Gelonian 
dynasty shared the fate of the Theronian. 

The victory over Thrasydteus rendered Iiiero more com¬ 
pletely master of Sicily than his brother Gelo had been before 
him. The last act which we hear of him, is, his interference 
on behalf of his brothers-in-law, 2 3 the sons of Anaxilaus of 
Rhegium, who were now of age to govern. He encouraged 
them to prefer, and probably showed himself ready to enforce 
their claim against Mikythus, who had administered Rhegium 
since the death of Anaxilaus, for the property as well as the 
sceptre. Mikythus complied readily with the demand, render¬ 
ing an account so exact and faithful, that the sons of Anaxilaus 
themselves entreated him to remain and govern—or more 
probably to lend his aid to their government. This request he 
was wise enough to refuse: he removed his own property and 
retired to Tegea in Arcadia. Hiero died shortly afterwards, of 
the complaint under which he had so long suffered, after a 
reign of ten years. 8 

On the death of Hiero, the succession was disputed between 
his brother Thrasybulus, and his nephew the youthful son of 
Gelo, so that the partisans of the family became thus divided. 
Thrasybulus, surrounding his nephew with temptations to 
luxurious pleasure, contrived to put him indirectly aside, and 
thus to seize the government for himself. 4 * 6 * This family division 
—a curse often resting upon the blood-relations of Grecian 
despots, and leading to the greatest atrocities B —coupled with 

1 Diodor. xi. 76. 0 / learb T7jv 'Upuvos Swaarelay i/artirrvicires iic rtbv 

lUav irdjteaiv —robruv 8’ J)<raV Tek$o(leal ’A/cpayavrivoi xal 'Xfiepaiai. 

fl Hiero had married the daughter of Anaxilaus, hut he seems also to 
have had two other wives—the sister or cousin of Thdro, and the daughter 
of a Syracusan named Nikoklfis; this last was the mother of bis son. 
DeinomenSs (Schol. Pindar. Pyth. i. 112). 

We read of Kleophron son nt Anaxilaus, governing MessdnS during his 
father’s life-time: probably this young man must have died, otherwise 
Mikythus would not have succeeded (Schol. Pindar. Pyth. ii. 34). 

3 Diodor. xi. 66. 

■* Aristotel. Politic, v. 8 , 19. Diodorus does not mention the son of 
Gelo. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, App._ chap. 10, p. 264 sea.) has 
discussed ail the main points connected with Syracusan and Sicilian 
chronology. 

6 Xenophon, Hiero, iii. 8. El rolsvv iBiktis kbt avoetv, eip-fitreis plv robs 

ilitbras birb robruv jiiktara (pikovpivovs, robs Si rvpdvvovs vokkobs pbv 

•xa'iSus bavrtbv isreKrovriiebras, vokkobs S’ Serb italSuv abrobs dnokakbras, 
vakkobs 8» iStkQobs in rupavvinv b,kki)ko<pivovs yeytvpulvovs, vokkobs Sb 
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the conduct of Thrasybulus himself, caused the downfall of the 
mighty Gelonian dynasty. The bad qualities of Hiero were 
now seen greatly exaggerated, but without his accompanying 
energy, in Thrasybulus; who put to death many citizens, and 
banished still more, for the purpose of seizing their property, 
until at length he provoked among the Syracusans intense and 
universal hatred, shared even by many of the old Gelonian 
partisans. Though he tried to strengthen himself by increasing 
his mercenary force, he could not prevent a general revolt from 
breaking out among the Syracusan population. By summoning 
those cities which Hicro had planted in his new city of iEtna, 
as well as various troops from his dependent allies, he found 
himself at the head of 15,000 men, and master of the inner 
city; that is, the islet of Ortygia, which was the primitive 
settlement of Syracuse, and was not only distinct and defensible 
in itself, but also contained the docks, the shipping, and 
command of the harbour. The revolted people on their side 
were masters of the outer city, better known under its later 
name of Achradina, which lay on the adjacent mainland of 
Sicily, was surrounded by a separate wall of its own, and was 
divided from Ortygia by an intervening space of low ground 
used for burials. 1 Though superior in number, yet being no 

Kat ivh yvmttl&V rmv iavruv rupivvovs SieipBap/iiyovs, Kal fiiri iralpav yt 
rav fidAarra SaKoivruv tplhav that: compare Isokratfis, De Pace, Orat, 
viii. p. 182, § T38. 

So also Tacitus (Hist. v. 9) respecting the native Icings of Judina, after 
the expulsion of the Syrian dynasty —" Slbi ipsl. reges imposuere t qui, 
mobilitate vulgi expulsi, resumptfi per arma dominatlone, fugas civium, 
urbium eversiones ,—fratmm, conjugum, faroitum, ncccs-~aliaque solita 
rceiiui atisi,” &c. 

1 Respecting the topography of Syracuse at the time of these disturbances, 
immediately preceding and following the fall of the Gelonian dynasty—my 
statements in the present edition will be found somewhat modified as 
compared with the first. In describing the siege of the city by the 
Athenian army under Nildas, I found it necessary to study the local details 
of Thucydides with great minuteness, besides consulting fuller modem 
authorities, The conclusions which I have formed will be found stated,— 
partly in the early part of chapter lix.—but chiefly in a separate dissertation 
annexed as an Appendix at the end of vol. vii., and illustrated by two plans. 
To the latter Dissertation with its Plans, I request the reader to refer. 

Diodorus here states (xi. 67, 681 , that Thrasybulus was master both of 
the Island (Ortygia) and Achradina, while the revolted Syracusans held 
the rest of the city, of which Itykfi or Tychfi was a part. He evidently 
conceives Syracuse as having comprised, in 463 B.C., substantially the same 
great space and the same number of four quarters or portions, as it after¬ 
wards came to contain from the time of the despot Dionysius down to the 
Roman empire, and as it is set forth in the description of Cicero (Orat. in 
Verr. iv. 53, 118-120) enumerating the four quarters Ortygia, Achradina, 
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match in military efficiency for the forces of Thrasybulus, they 
were obliged to invoke aid from the other cities in Sicily, as 
well as from the Sikel tribes—proclaiming the Gelonian dynasty 
as the common enemy of freedom in the island, and holding 
out universal independence as the reward of victory. It was 
fortunate for them that there was no brother-despot like the 
powerful Thfiro to espouse the cause of Thrasybulus. Gela, 
Agrigentum, Selinus, Himera, and even the Sikel tribes, all 
responded to the call with alacrity, so that a large force, both 
military and naval, came to reinforce the Syracusans; and 
Thrasybulus, being totally defeated, first in a naval action, next 
on land, was obliged to shut himself up in Ortygia, where he 
soon found his situation hopeless. He accordingly opened a 
negotiation with his opponents, which ended in his abdication 
and retirement to Lokri, while the mercenary troops whom he 
had brought together were also permitted to depart unmolested. 1 
The expelled Thrasybulus afterwards lived and died as a private 
citizen at Lokri—a very different fate from that which had 
befallen Thrasydseus (son of Thfiro) at Megara, though both 
seem to have given the same provocation. 

Thus fell the powerful Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse, after a 
continuance of eighteen years. 2 Its fall was nothing less than 
an extensive revolution throughout Sicily. Among the various 
cities of the island there had grown up many petty despots, 
each with his separate mercenary forceacting as the instru¬ 
ments, and relying on the protection, of the great despot at 

Tychfi, and Neapolis. I believe this to be a mistake. I take the general 
conception of the topography of Syracuse given by Thncydidgs in 415 B.c,, 
as representing In the main what it had been fifty years before. Thucy¬ 
dides (vi, 3) mentions only the Inner City, which was in the Islet of 
Ortygia A vi\is v A'rrf*)—and the Outer City A iriixu ij #£»). This latter 
was afterwards known by the name of Achradina, though that name does 
not occur in Thucydides. Diodorus expressly mentions that both Ortygia 
and Achradina had each separate fortifications (xi, 73). 

In these disputes connected with the fall of the Gelonian dynasty, I 
conceive Thrasybulus to have held possession of Ortygia, which was at all 
times the inner stronghold and the most valuable portion of Syracuse; 
insomuch that under the Roman dominion, Marcdlus prohibited any 
native Syracusan from dwelling in it. (Cicero cont. Verr. v. 32-84, 38, 
98). The enemies of Thrasybulus, on the contrary, I conceive to have 
occupied Achradina. 

There is no doubt that this bisection of Syracuse into two separate 
fortifications must have afforded great additional facility for civil dispute, if 
there were any causes abroad tending to foment it; conformably to a 
remark of Aristotle (Polit. v. 2, in), which the philosopher illustrates by 
reference to Kolophfln and Notium, as well as to the insular and continental 
portions of Klazomenss. 

1 Diodor. ix. 67 , 68. 8 Aristotsi. Politic, v. 8, 23. 

m « 
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Syracuse. All these were now expelled, and governments more 
or less democratical were established everywhere. 1 The sons 
of Anaxilaus maintained themselves a little longer at Rhegium 
and Mess£n£, but the citizens of these two towns at length 
followed the general example, compelled them to retire, 3 and 
began their sera of freedom. 

But though the Sicilian despots had thus been expelled, the 
free governments established in their place were exposed at 
first to much difficulty and collision. It has been already 
mentioned that Gelo, Hiero, Thero, Thrasydseus, Thrasybulus, 
&c., had all condemned many citizens to exile with confiscation 
of property; and had planted on the soil new citizens and 
mercenaries, in numbers no less considerable. To what race 
these mercenaries belonged, we are not told: it is probable 
that they were only in part Greeks. Such violent mutations, 
both of persons and property, could not occur without raising 
bitter conflicts, of interest as well as of feeling, between the old, 
the new, and the dispossessed proprietors, as soon as the iron 
hand of compression was removed. This source of angry 
dissension was common to all the Sicilian cities, but in none 
did it flow more profusely than in Syracuse. In that city, the 
new mercenaries last introduced by Thrasybulus, had retired at 
the same time with him, many of them to the Hieronian city 
of ./Etna, from whence they had been brought. But there yet 
remained the more numerous body introduced principally by 
Gelo, partly also by Hiero; the former alone having enrolled 
10,000, of whom more than 7000 yet remained. What part 
these Gelonian citizens had taken in the late revolution, we do 
not find distinctly stated: they seem not to have supported 
Thrasybulus as a body, and probably many of them took part 
against him. 

After the revolution had been accomplished, a public 
assembly of the Syracusans was convened, in which the first 
resolution was, to provide for the religious commemoration of 
the event, by erecting a colossal statue of Zeus Eleutherius, and 
by celebrating an annual festival to be called the Eleutheria, 
with solemn matches and sacrifices. They next proceeded to 
determine the political constitution, and such was the predomi-' 
nant reaction, doubtless aggravated by the returned exiles, of 
hatred and fear against the expelled dynasty—that the whole 
body of new citizens, who had been domiciliated under Gelo 
and Hiero, were declared ineligible to magistracy or honour. 
This harsh and' sweeping disqualification, falling at once upon 
1 Diodor. xi. 68. 8 Diodor. xi. 76. 
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a numerous minority, naturally provoked renewed irritation and 
civil war, The Gelonian citizens, the most warlike individuals 
in the state, and occupying, as favoured partisans of the 
previous dynasty, the inner section of Syracuse 1 —Ortygia— 
placed themselves in open revolt; while the general mass of 
citizens, masters of the outer city, were not strong enough to 
assail with success this defensible position. 2 But they contrived 
to block it up nearly altogether, and to intercept both its 
supplies and its communication with the country, by means of 
a new fortification carried out from the outer city towards the 
Great Harbour, and stretching between Ortygia and Epipolte. 
The garrison within could thus only obtain supplies at the cost 
of perpetual conflicts. This disastrous internal war continued 
for some months, with many partial engagements both by land 
and sea: whereby the general body of citizens became accus¬ 
tomed to arms, while a chosen regiment of 600 trained volun¬ 
teers acquired especial efficiency. Unable to maintain them¬ 
selves longer, the Gelonians were forced to hazard a general 
battle, which, after an obstinate struggle, terminated in their 
complete defeat. The chosen band of 600, who had eminently 

1 Aristotle (Politic, v. a, II) mentions, as one of his illustrations of the 
mischief of receiving new citizens, that the Syracusans, after the Gelonian 
dynasty, admitted the foreign mercenaries to citizenship, and from hence 
came to sedition and armed conflict. But the incident cannot fairly be 
quoted in illustration of that principle which he brings it to support. The 
mercenaries, so long as the dynasty lasted, had been the first citizens in 
the community: after its overthrow, they became the inferior, and were 
rendered inadmissible to honours. It is hardly matter of surprise that so 
great a change of position excited them to rebel: but this is not a case 
properly adducible to prove the difficulty of adjusting matters with 
new-coming citizens. 

After the expulsion of Agathokles from Syracuse, nearly two centuries 
after these events, the same quarrel and sedition was renewed, by the 
exclusion of his mercenaries from magistracy and posts of honour (Diodor, 
xxi. Frngra. p. 282). 

a . Dludor. xi. 73. Of Si Supaxoiimoi iraKtv iyuTretriWe* els Top«xV, rb 
hornbv rrjs iriXeus airttrxov, uni rh irpbs ris 'EmiraXbs rerpafinivov adrjjr 
Sirendx 10 ’®') sal iroW^v itr<j>ihetav lavrois KaTSficciatav elflii yip r fis iir! 
t )fi> X&pay iiiSov robs i$t<rTt)niras et/xepibs tlpyoy /cal raxb trim/Belar 
irohJtrav ivopttv. 

Diodorus here repeats the same misconception as I have noticed in a 
previous note. He supposes that the Gelonians were in possession both of 
Ortygia and of Achradina, whereas they were only in possession of the 
former, as Thrasybulus had been in the former contest. 

The opposing party were in possession of the outer city or Achradina: 
and it would Be easy for them, by throwing out a fortification between 
Epipolte and the Great Harbour, to straiten the communication of Ortygia 
with the country around j as may be seen By referring to the Plans of 
Syracuse at the end of vol. vil. 
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contributed to this victory, received from their fellow-citizens a 
crown of honour, and a reward of one mina per head. 1 

The meagre annals, wherein these interesting events are 
indicated rather than described, tell us scarcely anything of the 
political arrangements which resulted from so important a 
victory. Probably many of the Gelonians were expelled: but 
we may assume as certain, that they were deprived of the 
dangerous privilege of a separate residence in the inner 
stronghold or islet Ortygia. 2 

Meanwhile the rest of Sicily had experienced disorders 
analogous in character to those of Syracuse. At Gela, at 
Agrigentum, at Himera, the reaction against the Gelonian 
dynasty had brought back in crowds the dispossessed exiles ; 
who, claiming restitution of their properties and influence, 
found their demands sustained by the population generally. 
The Katanreans, whom Hiero had driven from their own city 
to Leontini, in order that he might convert Katana into his 
own settlement Aitna, assembled in arms and allied themselves 
with the Sikel prince Duketius, to reconquer their former home 
and to restore to the Sikels that which Hiero had taken from 
them for enlargement of the AEtntean territory. They were 
aided by the Syracusans, to whom the neighbourhood of these 
Hieronian partisans was dangerous : but they did not accom¬ 
plish their object until after a long contest and several battles 
with the A5tn seans. A convention was at length concluded, by 
which the latter evacuated Katana and were allowed to occupy 
the town and territory (seemingly Sikel) of Ennesia or Inessa, 
upon which they bestowed the name of ACtna, 8 with monuments 
commemorating Hiero as the founder—while the tomb of the 
latter at Katana was demolished by the restored inhabitants. 

These conflicts, disturbing the peace of all Sicily, came to be 
so intolerable, that a general congress was held between the 
various cities to adjust them. It was determined by joint 
resolution to re-admit the exiles and to extrude the Gelonian 
settlers everywhere : but an establishment was provided for 
these latter in the territory of MessSnfi. It appears that the 
exiles received back their property, or at least an assignment of 
other lands in compensation for it. The inhabitants of Gela 
were enabled to provide for their own exiles by re-establishing 

1 Diodor. xi. 72, 73, 76. 

,* Diodorus, xiv. 7. 

* Diodorus, xi. 76 j Strabo, vi. 268. Compare, as an analogous event, 
the destruction of the edifices erected in the market-place of Amphipolis, 
in honour of the Athenian Agnon the CEkist, after the revolt of that city 
from Athens (Thucyd. v. xx). 
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the city of Kamarina, 1 which had been conquered from 
Syracuse by Hippokrates despot of Gelo, but which Gelo, 
on transferring his abode to Syracuse, had made a portion of 
the Syracusan territory, conveying its inhabitants to the city of 
Syracuse. The Syracusans now renounced the possession of it 
—a cession to be explained probably by the fact, that among 
the new-comers transferred by Gelo to Syracuse, there were 
included not only the previous Kamarinteans, but also many 
who had before been citizens of Gela. 2 For these men, now 
obliged to quit Syracuse, it would be convenient to provide an 
abode at Kamarina, as well as for the other restored Geloan 
exiles; and we may further presume that this new city served 
as a receptacle for other homeless citizens from all parts of the 
island. It was consecrated by the Geloans as an independent 
city, with Dorian rites and customs : its lands were distributed 
anew, and among its settlers were men rich enough to send 
prize chariots to Peloponnesus, as well as to pay for odes of 
Pindar. The Olympic victories of the Kamarinaean Psaumis 
secured for his new city an Hellenic celebrity, at a moment 
when it had hardly yet emerged from the hardships of an 
initiatory settlement.® 

Such was the great reactionary movement in Sicily against 
the high-handed violences of the previous despots. We are 
only enabled to follow it generally, but we see that all their 
transplantations and expulsions of inhabitants were reversed, and 
all their arrangements overthrown. In the correction of the 
past injustice, we cannot doubt that new injustice was in many 
cases committed, nor are we surprised to hear that at Syracuse 
many new enrolments of citizens took place without any rightful 
claim, 4 probably accompanied by grants of land. The reigning 
feeling at Syracuse would now be quite opposite to that of the 
days of Gelo, when the Demos or aggregate of small self-work¬ 
ing proprietors was considered as “ a troublesome yoke-fellow,” 
fit only to be sold into slavery for exportation. It is highly 
probable that the new table of citizens now prepared included 

1 Biodor. xi. 76. perk Si touts Kapdlptyay piv Ti\$oi naroixitravres 
ipxijr KareKXiipoixriattii, 

See the note of Wesseling upon this passage.' There can be little doubt 
that in Thucydides (vi. 5) the correction of KarcpKlrBrj ini r«X$W (in place 
of fiiri TiXaivos) is correct 

• Herodot. vii, 153. 

* See the fourth and fifth Olympic odes of Pindar, referred to Olympiad 
82, or 452 B.C., about nine years after the Geloans had re-established 
Kamarina. Tkv viamv eSpav (Olymp. v. 9), kn' i/uoxauioi Hr/ay is <piot 
riySe Sapoy lurruv (Olymp. v. 14). 

4 Biodor. xi. 86. ncAX&y eitc 5 j *«1 Sis trvxe nenoXiroyptufnipivay. 
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that class of men in larger number than ever, on principles 
analogous to the liberal enrolments of Kleisthenes at Athens. 
In spite of all the confusion however with which this period of 
popular government opens, lasting for more than fifty years 
until the despotism of the elder Dionysius, we shall find it far 
the best and most prosperous portion of Sicilian history. We 
shall arrive at it in a subsequent chapter. 

Respecting the Grecian cities along the coast of Italy, during 
the period of the Gelonian dynasty, a few words will exhaust 
the whole of our knowledge. Rhegium, with its despots 
Anaxilaus and Mikythus, figures chiefly as a Sicilian city, and 
has been noticed as such in the stream of Sicilian politics. 
But it is also involved in the only event which has been 
preserved to us respecting this portion of the history of the 
Italian Greeks. It was about the year b.c. 473, that the 
Tarentines undertook an expedition against their non-Hellenic 
neighbours the Iapygians, in hopes of conquering Hyria and 
the other towns belonging to them. Mikythus, despot of 
Rhegium, against the will of his citizens, despatched 3000 of 
them by constraint as auxiliaries to the Tarentines. But the 
expedition proved signally disastrous to both. The Iapygians, 
to the number of 20,000 men, encountered the united Grecian 
forces in the field, and completely defeated them. The battle 
having taken place in a hostile country, it seems that the larger 
portion both of Rhegians and Tarentines perished, insomuch 
that Herodotus pronounces it to have been the greatest Hellenic 
slaughter within his knowledge. 1 Of the Tarentines slain a 
great proportion were opulent and substantial citizens, the loss 
of whom sensibly affected the government of the city; 
strengthening the Demos, and rendering the constitution more 
democratical. In what particulars the change consisted we do 
not know: the expression of Aristotle gives reason to suppose 
that even before this event the constitution had been popular. 3 

J Hercdot. vii. 170; Diodor. xi. 52. The latter asserts that the Iapygian 
victors divided their forces, part of them pursuing the Rhegian fugitives, 
the rest pursuing the Tarentines. Those who followed the former were so 
rapid in their movements, that they entered (he says) alone with the 
fugitives into the town of Rhegium, and even became masters 0? it. 

To say nothing of the fact, that Rhegium continues afterwards, as before, 
under the rule of Mikythus—we may remark that Diodorus must have 
formed to himself a strange idea of the geography of southern Italy, to talk 
of pursuit and flight from lapygia to Khegium. 

3 Aristotel. Tolit. v. 2, 8. Aristotle has another passage (vi, 3, 5) in 
which he comments on the government of Tarentum: and O. Mtlller 
applies this second passage to illustrate the particular constitutional 
changes which were made after the Iapygian disaster. I think this 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

FROM THE BATTLES OF PLATASA AND MYKALE DOWN TO THE 
DEATHS OF THEMISTOKLES AND ARISTEIDES 

After having in the last chapter followed the repulse of the 
Carthaginians by the Sicilian Greeks, we now return to the 
central Greeks and the Persians—a case in which the triumph 
was yet more interesting to the cause of human improvement 
generally. 

The disproportion between the immense host assembled by 
Xerxes, and the little which he accomplished, naturally pro¬ 
vokes both a contempt for Persian force and an admiration for 
the comparative handful of men by whom they were so igno- 
miniously beaten. Both these sentiments are just, but both 
are often exaggerated beyond the point which attentive con¬ 
templation of the facts will justify. The Persian mode of 
making war (which we may liken to that of the modern Turks, 1 
now that the period of their energetic fanaticism has passed 
away) was in a high degree disorderly and inefficient. The 
men indeed, individually taken, especially the native Persians, 
were not deficient in the qualities of soldiers, but their arms 
and their organisation were wretched—and their leaders yet 
worse. On the other hand, the Greeks, equal, if not superior, 
in individual bravery; were incomparably superior in soldier-like 
order as well as in arms: but here too the leadership was 
defective, and the disunion a constant source of peril. Those 
who, like Plutarch (or rather the Pseudo-Plutarch) in his 
treatise on the Malignity of Herodotus, insist on acknow¬ 
ledging nothing but magnanimity and heroism in the proceed¬ 
ings of the Greeks throughout these critical years, are forced to 
deal harshly with the inestimable witness on whom our know¬ 
ledge of the facts depends. That witness intimates plainly 
that, in spite of the devoted courage displayed, not less by the 
vanquished at Thermopylse, than by the victors at Salamis, 
Greece owed her salvation chiefly to the imbecility, cowardice, 

juxtaposition of the two passages unauthorised: there is nothing at all to 
connect them together. See History of the Dorians, iii. 9, 14. 

1 Mr. Waddington’s Letters from Greece, describing the Greek revolu¬ 
tion of 1821, will convey a good idea of the stupidity of Turkish warfare: 
compare also the second volume of the Memoirs of Baron de Tott, part iii. 
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and credulous rashness, of Xerxes. 1 Had he indeed possessed 
either the personal energy of Cyrus, or the judgement of 
Artemisia, it may be doubted whether any excellence of 
management, or any intimacy of union, could have preserved 
the Greeks against so great a superiority of force. But it is 
certain that all their courage as soldiers in line would have been 
unavailing for that purpose, without a higher degree of general¬ 
ship, and a more hearty spirit of co-operation, than that which 
they actually manifested. 

One hundred and fifty years after this eventful period, we 
shall see the tables turned, and the united forces of Greece 
under Alexander of Macedon becoming invaders of Persia. 
We shall find that in Persia no improvement has taken place 
during this long interval—that the scheme of defence under 
Darius Codomannus labours under the same defects as that of 
attack under Xerxes—that there is the same blind and exclusive 
confidence in pitched battles with superior numbers 2 * * —that the 
advice of Mentor the Rhodian, and of Charidemus, is despised 
like that of Demaratus and Artemisia—that Datius Codo¬ 
mannus, essentially of the same stamp as Xerxes, is hurried 
into the battle of Issus by the same ruinous temerity as that 
which threw away the Persian fleet at Salamis—and that the 
Persian native infantry (not the cavalry) even appear to have 
lost that individual gallantry which they displayed so con¬ 
spicuously at Platasa. But on the Grecian side, the improve¬ 
ment in every way is very great: the orderly courage of the 
soldier has been sustained and even augmented, while the 
generalship and power of military combination has reached a 
point unexampled in the previous history of mankind. Military 
science may be esteemed a sort of creation during this interval, 
and will be found to go through various stages—Demosthenes 
and Brasidas—the Cyreian army and Xenophon—Agesilaus— 
IphikratSs—Epaminondas—Philip of Macedon—Alexander: 8 
for the Macedonian princes are borrowers of Greek tactics, 
though extending and applying them with a personal energy 
peculiar to themselves, and with advantages of position such as 
no Athenian or Spartan ever enjoyed. In this comparison 
between the invasion of Xerxes and that of Alexander, we con¬ 
trast the progressive spirit of Greece, serving as herald and 

1 Thueyd. i. 69. iirurt&iavat /cal rbv Pipfiapov aMv repl aur# ret v\ttu 
trtp*\(vra, &c.: compare Thueyd. vi. 33. 

2 Thueyd. i. I42. rfyv ipaSlay Bpatrivetvres, &C. 

* See a remarkable passage in the third Philippic of Demosthenes, e, 10, 

p. xz 3 . 
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stimulus to the like spirit in Europe—with the stationary mind 
of Asia, occasionally roused by some splendid individual, but 
never appropriating to itself new social ideas or powers, either 
for war or for peace. 

It is out of the invasion of Xerxes that those new powers of 
combination, political as well as military, which lighten up 
Grecian history during the next century and more, take their 
rise. They are brought into agency through the altered position 
and character of the Athenians—improvers, to a certain extent, 
of military operations on land, but the great creators of marine 
tactics and manoeuvring in Greece—and the earliest of all 
Greeks who showed themselves capable of organising and 
directing the joint action of numerous allies and dependents : 
thus uniting the two distinctive qualities of the Homeric 
Agamemnon 1 —ability in command, with vigour in execution. 

In the general Hellenic confederacy, which had acted against 
Persia under the presidency of Sparta, Athens could hardly be 
said to occupy any ostensible rank above that of an ordinary 
member. The post of second dignity in the line at Platoea had 
indeed been adjudged to her, yet only after a contending claim 
from Tegea. But without any difference in ostensible rank, 
she was in the eye and feeling of Greece no longer the same 
power as before. She had suffered more, and at sea had cer¬ 
tainly done more, than all the other allies put together. Even 
on land at Platsea, her hoplites had manifested a combination 
of bravery, discipline, and efficiency against the formidable 
Persian cavalry, superior even to the Spartans. No Athenian 
officer had committed so perilous an act of disobedience as the 
Spartan Amompharetus. After the victory of Mykalfi, when 
the Peloponnesians all hastened home to enjoy their triumph, 
the Athenian forces did not shrink from prolonged service for 
the important object of clearing the Hellespont, thus standing 
forth as the willing and forward champions of the Asiatic 
Greeks against Persia. Besides these exploits of Athens 
collectively, the only two individuals, gifted with any talents for 
command, whom this momentous contest had thrown up, were 
both of them Athenians: first, Themistokles ; next, Aristeides. 
From the beginning to the end of the struggle, Athens had dis¬ 
played an unreserved Pan-Hellenic patriotism which had been 
most ungenerously requited by the Peloponnesianswho had 
kept within their Isthmian walls, and betrayed Attica twice to 
hostile ravage; the first time, perhaps, unavoidably—but the 

1 'jL^ortpoVi /3aeriA«fe r* ayaflbs Kpartp6f r’ alxfJjjnjf, 

Homer, Iliad, iiL 179. 
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second time by a culpable neglect in postponing their outward 
march against Mardonius. And the Peloponnesians could not 
but feel, that while they had left Attica unprotected, they owed 
their own salvation at Salamis altogether to the dexterity of 
Themistokles and to the imposing Athenian naval force. 

Considering that the Peloponnesians had sustained little or 
no mischief by the invasion, while the Athenians had lost for 
the time even their city and country, with a large proportion 
of their moveable property irrecoverably destroyed—we might 
naturally expect to find the former, if not lending their grateful 
and active aid to repair the damage in Attica, at least cordially 
welcoming the restoration of the ruined city by its former in¬ 
habitants. Instead of this, we find the same selfishness again 
prevalent among them. Ill-will and mistrust for the future, 
aggravated by an admiration which they could not help feeling, 
overlays all their gratitude and sympathy. 

The Athenians, on returning from Salamis after the battle 
of Platsea, found a desolate home to harbour them. Their 
country was laid waste,—their city burnt or destroyed, so that 
there remained but a few houses standing, wherein the Persian 
officers had taken up their quarters—and their fortifications for 
the most part razed or overthrown. It was their first task to 
bring home their families and effects from the temporary places 
of shelter at Troezen, Angina, and Salamis. After providing 
what was indispensably necessary for immediate wants, they 
began to rebuild their city and its fortifications on a scale of 
enlarged size in every direction. 1 But as soon as they were 
seen to be employed on this indispensable work, without which 
neither political existence nor personal safety was practicable, 
the allies took the alarm, preferred complaints to Sparta, and 
urged her to arrest the work. In the front of these com¬ 
plainants probably stood the ALginetons, as the old enemies of 
Athens, and as having most to apprehend from her might at 
sea. The Spartans, perfectly sympathising with the jealousy 
and uneasiness of their allies, were even disposed, from old as¬ 
sociation, to carry their dislike of fortifications still further, so 
that they would have been pleased to see all the other Grecian 
cities systematically defenceless like Sparta itself. 9 But while 
sending an embassy to Athens, to offer a friendly remonstrance 

J Thucyd. i. 89. 

a Thucyd. i. 90, rb piv nctl avrol tfSiap bp bpavres iieelvout p'fjr' 
&k\op pijSjpa r et^os l :Xopra f rb te ir \£ov rQv \vupd.xw i(orpi/pJprwp fcixl 
<po0ovp.ivap top rt vavTiKov air&p rb vkfiBos, 6 irp\p 011% ^PX’i Ktd rfy ir 

rip M Tjbmity itiktpop nSkpav yiVoixivTjV. 
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against the project of re-fortifying the city, they could not 
openly and peremptorily forbid the exercise of a right common 
to every autonomous community. Nor did they even venture, 
at a moment when the events of the past months were fresh in 
every one’s remembrance, to divulge their real jealousies as to 
the future. They affected to offer prudential reasons against 
the scheme, founded on the chance of a future Persian invasion; 
in which case it would be a dangerous advantage for the 
invader to find any fortified city outside of Peloponnesus 
to further his operations, as Thebes had recently seconded 
Mardonius. They proposed to the Athenians therefore, not 
merely to desist from their own fortifications, but also to assist 
them in demolishing all fortifications of other cities beyond the 
limits of Peloponnesus—promising shelter within the Isthmus, 
in case of need, to all exposed parties. 

A statesman like Themistokles was not likely to be imposed 
upon by this diplomacy: but he saw that the Spartans had the 
power of preventing the work if they chose, and that it could 
only be executed by the help of successful deceit. By his 
advice the Athenians dismissed the Spartan envoys, saying that 
they would themselves send to Sparta and explain their views. 
Accordingly Themistokles himself was presently despatched 
thither, as one among three envoys instructed to enter into 
explanations with the Spartan authorities. But his two col¬ 
leagues, Aristeides and Abronichus, by previous concert, were 
tardy in arriving—-and he remained inactive at Sparta, making 
use of their absence as an excuse for not even demanding an 
audience, yet affecting surprise that their coming was so long 
delayed. But while Aristeidfis and Abronichus, the other two 
envoys, were thus studiously kept back, the whole population 
of Athens laboured unremittingly at the walls. Men, women 
and children, all tasked their strength to the utmost during this 
precious interval. Neither private houses, nor sacred edifices, 
were spared to furnish materials; and such was their ardour in 
the enterprise, that before the three envoys were united at 
Sparta, the wall had already attained a height sufficient at least 
to attempt defence. Yet the interval had been long enough to 
provoke suspicion, even in the slow mind of the Spartans; 
while the more watchful /Eginetaiis sent them positive intelli¬ 
gence that the wall was rapidly advancing. 

Themistokles, on hearing this allegation, peremptorily denied 
the truth of it j and the personal esteem entertained towards 
him was at that time so great, that his assurance 1 obtained for 

1 Thucyd, i, gi. rtp filv &e/wrroit\t? iwetSovro 8«t <pi\lav atiroS, 
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some time unqualified credit, until fresh messengers again 
raised suspicions in the minds of the Spartans. In reply to 
these, Themistokles urged the Ephors to send envoys of their 
own to Athens, and thus convince themselves of the state of 
the facts. They unsuspectingly acted upon his recommenda¬ 
tion, while he at the same time transmitted a private communi¬ 
cation to Athens, desiring that the envoys might not be suffered 
to depart until the safe return of himself and his colleagues, 
which he feared might be denied them when his trick came to 
be divulged. AristeidSs and Abronichus had now arrived— 
the wall was announced to be of a height at least above con¬ 
tempt—and Themistokles at once threw off the mask. He 
avowed the stratagem practised—told the Spartans that Athens 
was already fortified sufficiently to ensure the safety and free 
will of its inhabitants—and warned them that the hour of con¬ 
straint was now past, the Athenians being in a condition to 
define and vindicate for themselves their own rights and duties 
in reference to Sparta and the allies. He reminded them that 
the Athenians had always been found competent to judge for 
themselves, whether in joint consultation, or in any separate 
affair such as the momentous crisis of abandoning their city and 
taking to their ships. They had now, in the exercise of this 
self-judgement, resolved on fortifying their city, as a step indis¬ 
pensable to themselves and advantageous even to the allies 
generally. No equal or fair interchange of opinion could sub¬ 
sist, unless all the allies had equal means of defence: either all 
must be unfortified, or Athens must be fortified as well as the 
rest. 1 

Mortified as the Spartans were by a revelation which showed 
that they had not only been detected in a dishonest purpose, 
but completely outwitted—they were at the same time overawed 
by the decisive tone of Themistoklfis, whom they never after¬ 
wards forgave. To arrest beforehand erection of the walls, 
would have been practicable, though not perhaps without 
difficulty; to deal by force with the fact accomplished, was 
perilous in a high degree. Moreover the inestimable services 
just rendered by Athens became again predominant in their 
minds, so that sentiment and prudence for the time coincided. 
They affected therefore to accept the communication without 
manifesting any offence, nor had they indeed put forward any 
pretence which required to be formally retracted. The envoys 

1 Thucyd. i. 91. Ob ybp 0 Xiv t* tlnu frf) 4 irb bimndkov irapacncfvrjs 
bpoiiv rt Xaov is rb Koif'av /Dmkefacrtcu, *H vivras olv iret^VTOi/j Ittpij 
l-vp/MX*'!*, *#l rdSe voplfaiv opBSis fx*n>. 
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on both sides returned home, and the Athenians completed 
their fortifications, without obstruction 1 II —yet not without 
murmurs on the part of the allies, who bitterly reproached 
Sparta afterwards for having let slip this golden opportunity of 
arresting the growth of the giant. 2 

If the allies were apprehensive of Athens before, the mixture 
of audacity, invention, and deceit, whereby she had just eluded 
the hindrance opposed to her fortifications, was well calculated 
to aggravate their uneasiness. On the other hand, to the 
Athenians, the mere hint of intervention to debar them from 
that common right of self-defence which was exercised by every 
autonomous city except Sparta, must have appeared outrageous 
injustice—aggravated by the fact that it was brought upon 
them by their peculiar sufferings in the common cause, and by 
the very allies who without their devoted forwardness would 
now have been slaves of the Great King. And the intention 
of the allies to obstruct the fortifications must have been known 
to every soul in Athens, from the universal press of hands 
required to hurry the work and escape interference; just as it 
was proclaimed to after-generations by the shapeless fragments 
and irregular structure of the wall, in which even sepulchral 
stones and inscribed columns were seen imbedded. 8 Assuredly 
the sentiment connected with this work—performed as it was 
alike by rich and poor, strong and weak—men, women, and 
children—must have been intense as well as equalising. All 
had endured the common miseries of exile, all had contributed 
to the victory, all were now sharing the same fatigue for the 
defence of their recovered city, in order to counterwork the 
ungenerous hindrance of their Peloponnesian allies. We must 
take notice of these stirring circumstances, peculiar to the 
Athenians and acting upon a generation which had now been 


I We are fortunate enough to possess this narrative, respecting the re¬ 
building of the walls of Athens, as recounted by Thucydidds. It is the 
first incident which he relates, in that general sketch of events between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian war, which precedes his professed history 
(i. 89-92). Diodorus (xi. 39, 40), Plutarch (Themistoklfis, e. 19), and 
Cornelius Nepos (Themist. c. 6, 7) seem all to have followed Thucydides, 
though Plutarch also notices a statement of Theopompus, to the effect that 
Themistokles accomplished his object by bribing the Ephors. This would 
not be improbable in itself—nor is it inconsistent with the narrative of 
Thucydides; hut the latter either had not heard or did not believe it. 

II Thucyd, i. 69. K «1 vflvSs iptis ofrioi (says the Corinthian envoy ad¬ 

dressing the Lacedaemonians), r i r« m&rar idaavrts avrotis (the Athenians) 
r))p fierh T(k MijSnci leparrwcu, mil tcrrfpov rd paiepd arytrai reix >), &c. 

s Thucyd. i. 93. Cornelius Nepos (Themist. c, 7) exaggerates this into 
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nursed in democracy for a quarter of a century and had achieved 
unaided the victory of Marathon—if we would understand that 
still stronger burst of aggressive activity, persevering self-con¬ 
fidence, and aptitude as well as thirst for command-together 
with that still wider spread of democratical organisation— 
which marks their character during the age immediately 
following. 

The plan of the new fortification was projected on a scale 
not unworthy of the future grandeur of the city. Its circuit 
was sixty stadia or about seven miles, with the acropolis nearly 
in the centre: but the circuit of the previous walls is unknown, 
so that we are unable to measure the extent of that enlarge¬ 
ment which Thucydides testifies to have been carried out on 
every side. It included within the town the three hills of the 
Areopagus, Pnyx, and the Museum; while on the south of the 
town it was carried for a space even on the southern bank of 
the Ilissus, thus also comprising the fountain Kallirhofi. 1 In 
spite of the excessive hurry in which it was raised, the structure 
was thoroughly solid and sufficient against every external 
enemy: but there is reason to believe that its very large inner 
area was never filled with buildings. Empty spaces, for the 
temporary shelter of inhabitants driven in from the country with 
their property, were eminently useful to a Grecian city-com¬ 
munity; to none more useful than to the Athenians, whose 
principal strength lay in their fleet, and whose citizens habitually 
resided in large proportion in their separate demes throughout 
Attica. 

The first indispensable step in the renovation of Athens after 
her temporary extinction, was now happily accomplished: the 
city was made secure against external enemies. But Themi- 
stokles, to whom the Athenians owed the late successful 
stratagem, and whose influence must have been much strength¬ 
ened by its success, had conceived plans of a wider and more 
ambitious range, He had been the original adviser of the great 
maritime start taken by his countrymen, as well as of the 
powerful naval force which they had created during the last 
few years, and which had so recently proved their salvation. 
He saw in that force both the only chance of salvation for the 
future, in case the Persians should renew their attack by sea— 

1 For the dimensions and direction of the Themistoklean walls of Athens, 
see especially the excellent Treatise of Forchhammer—Topographie von 
Athen—published in the Kieler Fhilologische Studien. Kiel, 1S41. 

The plan of Athens, prepared by Kiepert after his own researches and 
published among his recent maps, adopts for the most part the ideas of 
Forchl*-mm■'*<? to the course of the w n ll ff 
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a contingency at that time seemingly probable—and boundless 
prospects of future ascendency over the Grecian coasts and 
islands. It was the great engine of defence, of offence, and of 
ambition. To continue this movement required much less 
foresight and genius than to begin it. Themistokles, the 
moment that the walls of the city had been finished, brought 
back the attention of his countrymen to those wooden walls 
which had served them as a refuge against the Persian monarch. 
He prevailed upon them to provide harbour-room at once safe 
and adequate, by the enlargement and fortification of the 
Pemeus. This again was only the prosecution of an enterprise 
previously begunj for he had already, while in office two or 
three years before, 1 made his countrymen sensible that the open 
roadsted of Phalerum was thoroughly insecure, and had pre¬ 
vailed upon them to improve and employ in part the more 
spacious harbours of Peirceus and Munychia—three natural 
basins, all capable of being closed and defended. Something 
had then been done towards the enlargement of this port, though it 
had probably been subsequently ruined by the Persian invaders. 
But Themistokles now resumed the scheme on a scale far 
grander than he could then have ventured to propose—a scale 

1 Thucyd. i. 93 . fimire SI Kal rod Heipai&s r4 Aonrck 4 Se/uoro/cAijr 
olkoSofltTv (ivfjpKTO S' ainov vpiropop M ttjs ikelvov dpxfjs , K«r’ tviaurhp 
'ASymlots ■?/>{*). 

Upon which words the Scholiast observes (Kar iviavrbr)—xari nva 
iviavrbp TiytpiiP tyipvrf trpltSirup MijSi k&p ijpj* &tp.urraic\ijs iviavrhy 
Iva. 

It seems hardly possible, having no fuller evidence to proceed upon, to 
determine to which of the preceding years ThucydidSs means to refer this 
ipX’i of Themistokles. Mr. Fyncs Clinton, after discussing the opinions of 
Dodwell and Corsini (see Fasti Ilellenici, ad ann. 481 B.c. and Preface, p. 
xv.), inserts Themistoklds as Archon Eponymus in 481 B.C., the year before 
the invasion of Xerxes, and supposes the Peirteus to have been tjommenced 
in that year. This is not in itself improbable: but he cites the Scholiast 
as having asserted the same thing before him (rrph rap MtjSi/cwi' 
0«/tio-T<Mc\^s imavrbv ?ya), in which Iapprehend that he is not borne out 
by the analogy of the language : iviaurbv face in the accusative case denotes 
only the duration of the dpx'fi, not the position of the year (compare 
Thucyd. iii. 68). 

I do not feel certain that Thucydides meant to designate Tbemistoklds 
as having been Archon Eponymus, or even as having been one of the nine 
Archons. He may have meant “ during the year when Themisloklds was 
Stratdgus (or general),” and the explanation of the Scholiast, who employs 
the word hytfi&v, rather implies that he so Understood it. The Strat6gi 
were annual as well as the Archons. Now We know that Themistokles was 
one of the generals in 480 B.a, and that he commanded in Thessaly, at 
Artemisium, and at Salamis, The Peirseus may have been begun in the 
early part of 480 B.c., when Xerxes was already on his march, or at least 

Snrriic 1 
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which demonstrates the vast auguries present to his mind 
respecting the destinies of Athens. 

Peiraus and Munychia, in his new plan, constituted a 
fortified space as large as the enlarged Athens, and with a wall 
far more elaborate and unassailable. The wall which sur¬ 
rounded them, sixty stadia in circuit, 1 was intended by him to 
be so stupendous, both in height and thickness, as to render 
assault hopeless, and to enable the whole military population 
to act on shipboard, leaving only old men and boys as a 
garrison. 2 We may judge how vast his project was, when we 
learn that the wall, though in practice always found sufficient, 
was only carried up to half the height which he had contem¬ 
plated. 8 In respect to thickness however his ideas were exactly 
followed: two carts meeting one another brought stones which 
were laid together right and left on the outer side of each, and 
thus formed two primary parallel walls, between which the 
interior space (of course at least as broad as the joint breadth 
of the two carts) was filled up, “ not with rubble, in the usual 
manner of the Greeks, but constructed, throughout the whole 
thickness, of squared stones, cramped together with metal." 4 
The result was a solid wall, probably not less than fourteen or 
fifteen feet thick, since it was intended to carry so very unusual 
a height. In the exhortations whereby he animated the people 
to this fatiguing and costly work, he laboured to impress upon 
them that Peirseus was of more value to them than Athens 
itself, and that it afforded a shelter into which, if their territory 
should be again overwhelmed by a superior land-force, they 
might securely retire, with full liberty of that maritime action 
in which they were a match for all the world. 6 We may even 
suspect that if ThemistoklSs could have followed his own 
feelings, he would have altered the site of the city from Athens 
to Peirseus t the attachment of the people to their ancient and 
holy rock doubtless prevented any such proposition. Nor did 
he at that time, probably, contemplate the possibility of those 

1 Thucyd. ii. 13. 8 Thucyd, i. 93. 

8 Thucyd. i. 93. Tb Se bipos fi/Mcrv fidkiara. at SttyaeTra' iftobkefo 

yitp r/2 pteyiBei xal rip ffdxet luptarivai t4j r&v iroktfduv iiuffavkas, ayOpdi- 
•way Se Ivipifav hklyav nal ray bxpitordroy 4 piUtTfty rfy tpvkcuc ijy, robs 3‘ 
&\kovs is rtks Vavs 

4 Thucyd. i. 93, The expressions are those of Colonel Leake, derived 
from inspection of the scanty remnant of these famous walls still to he seen 
—Topography of Athens, ch. ix, p. 411: see edit, p. 293, Germ. transL 
Compare Aristophan. Aves, 1127, about the breadth of the wall of Nephe- 
lokokkygia. 

8 Thucyd. i. 93 (compare Cornel. Nepos, Themistok. 0. 6). rais vautfl 
irpbs (for uvras &vB(<rrua , B<u. 
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long walls which in a few years afterwards consolidated the two 
cities into one. 

Forty-five years afterwards, at the beginning of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, we shall hear from Perikles, who espoused and 
carried out the large ideas of Themistokles, this same language 
about the capacity of Athens to sustain a great power exclu¬ 
sively or chiefly upon maritime action. But the Athenian 
empire was then an established reality, whereas in the time of 
Themistokles it was yet a dream, and his bold predictions, 
surpassed as they were by the future reality, mark that extra¬ 
ordinary power of practical divination which Thucydides so 
emphatically extols in him. And it proves the exuberant hope 
which had now passed into the temper of the Athenian people, 
when we find them, on the faith of these predictions, under¬ 
taking a new enterprise of so much toil and expense; and that 
too when just returned from exile into a desolated country, at 
a moment of private distress and public impoverishment. 

However, Peiraeus served other purposes besides its direct 
use as a dockyard for military marine. Its secure fortifications 
and the protection of the Athenian navy, were well-calculated 
to call back those metics or resident foreigners, who had been 
driven away by the invasion of Xerxes, and who might feel 
themselves insecure in returning unless some new and con¬ 
spicuous means of protection were exhibited. To invite them 
back, and to attract new residents of a similar description, 
Themistokles proposed to exempt them from the Metoikion or 
non-freeman’s annual tax: 1 but this exemption can only have 
lasted for a time, and the great temptation for them to return 
must have consisted in the new securities and facilities for 
trade, which Athens, with her fortified ports and navy, now 
afforded. The presence of numerous metics was profitable to 
the Athenians, both privately and publicly. Much of the 
trading, professional, and handicraft business was in their 
hands: and the Athenian legislation, while it excluded them 
from the political franchise, was in other respects equitable 
and protective to them. In regard to^ trading pursuits, the 
metics had this advantage over the citizens—that they were 
less frequently carried away for foreign military service. The 
great increase of their numbers, from this period forward, while 
it tended materially to increase the value of property all 
throughout Attica, but especially in Peiraeus and Athens, 
where they mostly resided, helps us to explain the extraordinary 
prosperity, together with the excellent cultivation, prevalent 
1 Diodor, jri. 41. 
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throughout the country before the Peloponnesian war. The 
barley, vegetables, figs, and oil, produced in most parts of the 
territory—the charcoal prepared in the flourishing deme of 
Acharnse 1 —and the fish obtained in abundance near the coast 
—all found opulent buyers and a constant demand from the 
augmenting town population. 

We are further told that Themisloklcs 2 prevailed on the 
Athenians to build every year twenty new ships of the line— 
so we may designate the trireme. Whether this number was 
always strictly adhered to, it is impossible to say: but to repair 
the ships, as well as to keep up their numbers, was always 
regarded among the most indispensable obligations of the 
executive government. 

It does not appear that the Spartans offered any opposition 
to the fortification of the Peirseus, though it was an enterprise 
greater, more novel, and more menacing, than that of Athens. 
But Diodorus tells us, probably enough, that Themistokles 
thought it necessary to send an embassy to Sparta, 3 4 intimating 
that his scheme was to provide a safe harbour for the collective 
navy of Greece, in the event of future Persian attack. 

Works on so vast a scale must have taken a considerable 
time, and absorbed much of the Athenian force: yet they did 
not prevent Athens from lending active aid towards the ex¬ 
pedition which, in the year after the battle of Platrea (b.c. 478), 
set sail for Asia under the Spartan Pausanias. Twenty ships 
from the various cities of Peloponnesus * were under his com¬ 
mand : the Athenians alone furnished thirty, under the orders 

1 See the lively picture of the Acharnian demote in the comedy of 
AristophanOs so entitled. 

Respecting the advantages derived from the residence of metics and from 
foreign visitors, compare the observations of Isokrates, more than a century 
alter this period, Orat. iv. De Pace, p. 163, and Xenophon, De Vcctiga- 
lilms, c. iv. _ a Diodor. xi. 43. 

8 Diodor. xi. 41, 42, 43. I mean, that the fact of such an embassy being 
sent to Sparta is probable enough—separating that fact from the prelimin¬ 
ary discussions which Diodorus describes as having preceded it in the 
assembly of Athens, and which seem unmeaning as well ns incredible. His 
story—that Themistoklds told the assembly that he had conceived a scheme 
of great moment to the state, but that it did not admit of being made 
public beforehand, upon which the assembly named Aristeidfis ana Xan- 
thippus to hear it confidentially and judge of it—seems to indicate that 
Diodorus had read the well-known tale of the project of ThemistoklSs to 
burn the Grecian fleet in the harbour of Pagasoe, and that he jumbled it in 
his memory with this other project for enlarging and fortifying the Peirceus. 

4 Thucyd. i. 94; Plutarch, Aristeidfis, c. 23, Diodorus (xi. 44) says that 
the Peloponnesian ships were fifty in numberj his statement is not to be 
accepted, in opposition to ThucvdidSs. 
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0/ Aristeides and Kim on: other triremes also came from the 
Ionian and insular allies. They first sailed to Cyprus, in 
which island they liberated most of the Grecian cities from 
the Persian government. Next they turned to the Bosphorus 
of Thrace, and undertook the siege of Byzantium, which, like 
Sestus in the Chersonese, was a post of great moment as well 
as of great strength—occupied by a considerable Persian force, 
with several leading Persians and even kinsmen of the monarch. 
The place was captured, 1 seemingly after a prolonged siege: 
it might probably hold out even longer than Sestus, as being 
taken less unprepared. The line of communication between 
the Euxine sea and Greece was thus cleared of obstruction. 

The capture of Byzantium proved the signal for a capital 
and unexpected change in the relations of the various Grecian 
cities; a change, of which the proximate cause lay in the 
misconduct of Pausanias, but towards which other causes, 
deep-seated as well as various, also tended. In recounting 
the history of Miltiades , 2 1 noticed the deplorable liability of 
the Grecian leading men to be spoiled by success. This 
distemper worked with singular rapidity on Pausanias. As 
conqueror of Platiea, he had acquired a renown unparalleled 
in Grecian experience, together with a prodigious share of the 
plunder. The concubines, horses, 3 camels, and gold plate, 
which had thus passed into his possession, were well calculated 
to make the sobriety and discipline of Spartan life irksome, 
while his power also, though great on foreign command, 
became subordinate to that of the Ephors when he returned 
home. His newly-acquired insolence was manifested immedi¬ 
ately after the battle, in the commemorative tripod dedicated 
by his order at Delphi, which proclaimed himself by name and 
singly, as commander of the Greeks and destroyer of the 
Persians: an unseemly boast, of which the Lacedaemonians 
themselves were the first to mark their disapprobation, by 
causing the inscription to be erased, and the names of the 
cities who had taken part in the combat to be all enumerated 
on the tripod. 4 Nevertheless he was still sent on the command 

1 Thucyd. i. 94. a See ch. xxxvi. of this History. 

8 Herodol, ix. 81. 

« In the Athenian inscriptions on the votive offerings dedicated after the 
capture of Eion, as well as after the great victories near the river Euryme- 
don, the name of Kimon the commander is not even mentioned (Plutarch, 
Kimon, c. 7 s Dlodor, xi. 6a). 

A strong protest, apparently familiar to Grecian feeling, agamst singling 
out the general particularly, to receive the honours of victory, appears 
in EuripS. Andromach. 694: — striking verses, which are said (truly or 
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against Cyprus and Byzantium, and it was on the capture of 
this latter place that his ambition and discontent first ripened 
into distinct treason. He entered into correspondence with 
Gongylus the Eretrian exile (now a subject of Persia, and 
invested with the property and government of a district in 
Mysia), to whom he entrusted his new acquisition of Byzantium, 
and the care of the valuable prisoners taken in it. 

These prisoners were presently suffered to escape, or rather 
sent away underhand to Xerxes ; together with a letter from 
the hand of Pausanias himself, to the following effect:— 
“Pausanias the Spartan commander having taken these cap- 
,tives, sends them back in his anxiety to oblige thee. I am 
minded, if it so please thee, to marry thy daughter, and to 
bring under thy dominion both Sparta and the rest of Greece: 
with thy aid I think myself competent to achieve this. If my 
proposition be acceptable, send some confidential person down 
to the seaboard, through whom we may hereafter correspond.” 
Xerxes, highly pleased with the opening thus held out, im¬ 
mediately sent down Artabazus (the same who had been 
second in command in Boeotia) to supersede Megabatfis in 
the satrapy of Daskylium. The new satrap, furnished with a 
letter of reply bearing the regal seal, was instructed to promote 
actively the projects of Pausanias. The letter was to this 
purport:—“Thus saith King Xerxes to Pausanias. Thy name 
stands for ever recorded in my house as a well-doer, on account 
of the men whom thou hast saved for me beyond sea at 
Byzantium; and thy propositions now received are acceptable 
to me. Relax not either night or day in accomplishing that 
which thou promisest, nor let thyself be held back by cost, 
either gold or silver, or numbers of men, if thou standest in 
need of them; but transact in confidence thy business and 
mine jointly with Artabazus, the good man whom I have now 
sent, in such manner as may be best for both of us." 1 

Throughout the whole of this expedition, Pausanias had 

falsely) to have been indignantly repeated by Kleitus, during the intoxica¬ 
tion of the banquet wherein he was slain by Alexander (Quint. Curtius, 
viii. 4, 29 (viii, 4) j Plutarch, Alexand. c. 51). 

1 These letters are given by Thucydides verbatim (i. 128, 129) i he had 
seen them or obtained copies (ii Btrrtpov ivevpiSi })—they were doubtless 
communicated along with the final revelations of the confidential Argilian 
slave. As they are autographs, I have translated them literally, retaining 
that abrupt transition from the third person to the first, which is one of 
their peculiarities. Cornelius Nepos, who translates the letter of Pausanias, 
has effaced this peculiarity. He carries the third person from the beginning 
to the end (Cornel. Nep. Fausan. c, 2). 
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been insolent and domineering; degrading the allies at quarters 
and watering-places in the most offensive manner as compared 
with the Spartans, and treating the whole armament in a 
manner which Greek warriors could not tolerate, even in a 
Spartan Herakleid and a victorious general. But when he 
received the letter from Xerxes, and found himself in immediate 
communication with Artabazus, as well as supplied with funds 
for corruption, 1 his insane hopes knew no bounds, and he 
already fancied himself son-in-law of the Great King as well as 
despot of Hellas. Fortunately for Greece, his treasonable 
plans were neither deliberately laid, nor veiled until ripe for 
execution, but manifested with childish impatience. He 
clothed himself in Persian attire (a proceeding which the 
Macedonian army, a century and a half afterwards, could not 
tolerate 2 even in Alexander the Great)—he traversed Thrace 
with a body of Median and Egyptian guards—he copied the 
Persian chiefs both in the luxury of his table and in his 
conduct towards the free women of Byzantium. KleonikG, a 
Byzantine maiden of conspicuous family, having been ravished 
from her parents by his order, was brought to his chamber 
at night j he happened to be asleep, and being suddenly 
awakened, knew not at first who was the person approaching 
his bed, but seized his sword and slew her. 8 Moreover his 
haughty reserve, with uncontrolled bursts of wrath, rendered 
him unapproachable; and the allies at length came to regard 
him as a despot rather than a general. _ The news of such, 
outrageous behaviour, and the manifest evidences of his alliance 
with the Persians, were soon transmitted to the Spartans, who, 
recalled him to answer for his conduct, and seemingly the 
Spartan vessels along with him, 4 

In spite of the flagrant conduct of Pausanias, the Lace¬ 
demonians acquitted him on the allegations of positive and 
individual wrong; yet mistrusting his conduct in reference to 
collusion with the enemy, they sent out Dorkis to supersede 
him as commander. But a revolution, of immense importance 
for Greece, had taken place in the minds of the allies. The 

1 Diodor, xi. 44. 

a Arrian. Exp. Alex. iv. 7, 7 j vii. 8, 4 j Quint. Cnrt. vi. 6, 10 (vi, 41 , 

Xi). 

8 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 6 j also Plutarch, De Ser. Numin. Vind. c. 10, p. 
555. Pausanias, iii. 17, 8. It is remarkable that the latter heard the story 
of the death of KleonikS from the lips of a Byzantine citizen of his own day, 
and seems to think that ft had never found place in any written work. 

4 Tbucyd. i. 95-131 ! compare Duris and Nymphis apnd Athemeum, xii 
p. 134. 
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headship, or hegemon}', was in the hands of Athens, and Dorkis 
the Spartan found the allies not disposed to recognise his 
authority. 

Even before the battle of Salamis, the question had been 
raised, 1 * 3 * * whether Athens was not entitled to the command at 
sea, in consequence of the preponderance of her naval contin¬ 
gent. The repugnance of the allies to any command except 
that of Sparta, either on land or water, had induced the Athenians 
to waive their pretensions at that critical moment. But the 
subsequent victories had materially exalted the latter in the eyes 
of Greece; while the armament now serving, differently com¬ 
posed from that which had fought at Salamis, contained a large 
proportion of the newly-enfranchised Ionic Greeks, who not 
only had no preference for Spartan command, but were attached 
to the Athenians on every ground—as well from kindred race, 
as from the certainty that Athens with her superior fleet was the 
only protector upon whom they could rely against the Persians. 
Moreover, it happened that the Athenian generals on this 
expedition, Aristeides and ICimon, were personally just and 
conciliating, forming a striking contrast with Pausanins. Hence 
the Ionic Greeks in llie fleet, when they found that the be¬ 
haviour of the latter was not only oppressive towards themselves 
but also revolting to Grecian sentiment generally—addressed 
themselves to the Athenian commanders for protection and 
redress, on the plausible ground of kindred race; a entreating to 
be allowed to serve under Athens, as leader instead of Sparta. 

Plutarch tells us that Aristeidfis not only tried to remonstrate 
with Pausanias, who repelled him with arrogance—which is 
exceedingly probable—but that he also required, as a condition 
of his compliance with the request of the Ionic allies, that they 
should personally insult Pausanias, so as to make reconciliation 
impracticable: upon which a Samian and a Chian captain 
deliberately attacked and damaged the Spartan admiral-ship 
in the harbour of Byzantium. 8 The historians from whom 
Plutarch copied this latter statement must have presumed in 
the Athenians a disposition to provoke that quarrel with Sparta 
which afterwards sprung up as it were spontaneously : but the 
Athenians had no interest in doing so, nor can we credit the 
story—which is moreover unnoticed by Thucydid&s. To give 

1 Herodot. viii, z, 3. Compare the language of the Athenian envoy, as 

it stands in Herodotus (vii. 155), addressed to Gelo. 

3 Thucyd. i. 93. ^ J Coup atirotis riyep.6vas atpSiv yeviaSat kb rk rh lyytfhs 

teal IlaucWij n’t) imrpfmui, Ijv vov fri&Qqrai. 

8 Hutarch, Aristeides, c, 33, 
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the Spartans a just ground of indignation, would have been 
glaring imprudence on the part of Aristeides. Yet having every 
motive to entertain the request of the allies, he began to take 
his measures for acting as their protector and chief. And his 
proceedings were much facilitated by the circumstance that the 
Spartan government about this time recalled Pausanias to 
undergo an examination, in consequence of the universal com¬ 
plaints against him which had reached them. He seems to have 
left no Spartan authority behind him—even the small Spartan 
squadron accompanied him home: so that the Athenian 
generals had the best opportunity for ensuring to themselves and 
exercising that command which the allies besought them to 
undertake. So effectually did they improve the moment, that 
when Dorkis arrived to replace Pausanias, they were already in 
full supremacy; while Dorkis, having only a small force and 
being in no condition to employ constraint, found himself 
obliged to return home. 1 

This incident, though not a declaration of war against Sparta, 
was the first open renunciation of her authority as presiding 
state among the Greeks; the first avowed manifestation of a 
competitor for that dignity, with numerous and willing fol¬ 
lowers; the first separation of Greece (considered in herself 
alone and apart from foreign solicitations such as the Persian 
invasion) into two distinct organised camps, each with collective 
interests and projects of its own. In spite of mortified pride, 
Sparta was constrained, and even in some points of view not in¬ 
disposed, to patient acquiescence. She had no means of forcing 
the dispositions of the Ionic allies, while the war with Persia 
altogether—having now become no longer strictly defensive, and 
being withal maritime as well as distant from her own territory 
—had ceased to be in harmony with her home-routine and 
strict discipline. Her grave senators, especially an ancient 
Herakleid named Hetcemaridas, reproved the impatience of 
the younger citizens, and discountenanced the idea of perma¬ 
nent maritime command as a dangerous innovation. They 
even treated it as an advantage, that Athens should take the 
lead in carrying on the Persian war, since it could not be 
altogether dropped; nor had the Athenians as yet manifested 
any sentiments positively hostile, to excite their alarm. 3 Nay, 
the Spartans actually took credit in the eyes of Athens, 

1 Thuycd, i, 95 ; Diodorus, xi. 44 - 47 ’ ,. . 

s Thucyd. i. 95. Following Thucydides in his conception of these events, 
X have embodied in the narrative as much as seems consistent with it in 
Diodorus (xi. 50), who evidently did not here copy ThucydidSs, but probably 
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about a century afterwards, for having themselves advised this 
separation of command at sea from command on land. 1 More¬ 
over, if the war continued under Spartan guidance, there would 
be a continued necessity for sending out their kings or chief 
men to command: and the example of Pausanias showed them 
the depraving effect of such military power, remote as well as 
unchecked. 

The example of their king Leotychidfis, too, near about this 
time, was a second illustration of the same tendency. At the 
same time, apparently, that Pausanias embarked for Asia to 
carry on the war against the Persians, Leotychides was sent 
with an army into Thessaly to put down the Aleuadse and those 
Thessalian parties who had sided with Xerxes and Mardonius. 
Successful in this expedition, he suffered himself to be bribed, 
and was even detected with a large sum of money actually on 
his person ; in consequence of which the Lacedsemonians con¬ 
demned him to banishment and razed his house to the ground. 
He died afterwards in exile at Tegea. 2 Two such instances 

had Ephorus for his guide. The name of Hetoeraaridas, as on influential 
Spartan statesman on this occasion, is probable enough; hut his alleged 
speech on the mischiefs of maritime empire, which Diodorus seems to have 
had before him composed by Ephorus, would probably have represented 
the views and feelings of the year 350 B.c., and not those of 476 b.c. The 
subject would have been treated In the same manner as Isokratds, the 
master of Ephorus, treats it in his Orat. viii. De Pace, p. 179, 180. 

1 Xenophon. Heilen. vi. 5, 34. It was at the moment when the Spar¬ 

tans were soliciting Athenian aid, after their defeat at Leulctra. iro/ui* 
fivhaKot/rts piv, Sis rhp BdpPapop koip jj direpaxtaapro—ipapiprtiaKopres 5 «, 
As 'ABrivaiol re M tap jlpiBriaav S)yt/iiyts row vavriKod, kb) tSp 

sou rap xpVftdruv ipiKases, tup AeuceSaipovlay raOra avpfiouKevopipaW airoi 
•re Kitt-a yfjv ipoKoyovpipus 6<p’ airdvraiP rip ‘EKAd/PaP ijyepApesirpoKpiM-qaap, 
aup.PovKeuap.tpap ai raura rap ’ASypalwv. 

2 HerodoL vi. 72; Diodor. xi. 48; Pausanius, iii. 7, 8: compare 
Plutarch, De Herodoti Malign, c. 21, p. 859. 

Leotychides died, according to Diodorus, in 476 B.C. : he had com¬ 
manded at Mykaie in 479 B.c. The expedition into Thessaly must therefore 
have been in one of the two intermediate years, if the chronology of 
Diodorus were in this case thoroughly trustworthy. But Mr. Clinton (Fasti 
Hellenici, Appendix, ch. iii. p. 210) has shown that Diodorus is contradicted 
by Plutarch, about the date of the accession of Archidamus—and by others, 
about the date of the revolt at Sparta. Mr. Clinton places the accession of 
Archidamus and the banishment of Leotychid€s (of course therefore the 
expedition into Thessaly) in 469 B. c. I incline rather to believe that the 
expedition of Leotychides against the Thessalian Alcuadw took place in the 
■year or in the second year following the battle of Platasa, because they had 
been the ardent and hearty allies of Mardonius in Bosotia, and because the 
war would seem not to have been completed without putting them down 
and making the opposite party in Thessaly predominant. 

Considering how imperfectly we know the Lacedtemonian chronology of 
this date, it is very possible that some confusion may have arisen in the case 
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were well calculated to make the Lacedaemonians distrust the 
conduct of their Herakleid leaders when on foreign service, and 
this feeling weighed much in inducing them to abandon the 
Asiatic headship in favour of Athens. It appears that their 
Peloponnesian allies retired from this contest at the same time 
as they did, so that the prosecution of the war was thus left to 
Athens as chief of the newly-emancipated Greeks. 1 

It was from these considerations that the Spartans were in¬ 
duced to submit to that loss of command which the misconduct 
of Pausanias had brought upon them. Their acquiescence 
facilitated the immense change about to take place in Grecian 
politics. 

According to the tendencies in progress prior to the Persian 
invasion, Sparta had become gradually more and more the pre¬ 
sident of something like a Pan-Hellenic union, comprising the 
greater part of the Grecian states. Such at least was the point 
towards which things seemed to be tending; and if many 
separate states stood aloof from this union, none of them at 
least sought to form any counter-union, if we except the obsolete 
and impotent pretensions of Argos. 

The preceding volumes of this history have shown that Sparta 
had risen to such ascendency, not from her superior competence 
in the management of collective interests, nor even, in the main, 
from ambitious efforts on her own part to acquire it—but from 
the converging tendencies of Grecian feeling, which required 
some such presiding state—and from the commanding military 
power, rigid discipline, and ancient undisturbed constitution, 
which attracted that feeling towards Sparta. The necessities 
of common defence against Persia greatly strengthened these 
tendencies; and the success of the defence, whereby so many 
Greeks were emancipated who required protection against their 
former master, seemed destined to have the like effect still 
more. For an instant, after the battles of Platrea and Mykalfi 
—when the town of Platsea was set apart as a consecrated 

of Leocychides from the difference between the date of his banishment and 
that of his death. King Pleistoanax afterwards, having been banished for 
the same offence as that committed by Leotychides, and having lived many 
years in banishment, was afterwards restored : and the years which he had 
passed in banishment were counted as a part of his reign (Fast. Hellen. 
X c. p. an). The date of Archidamus may perhaps have been reckoned in 
one account from the banishment of LeoLychSdds—in another from his death ; 
the rather, as Archidamus must have been very young, since he reigned 
forty-two years even after 469 b.c, And the date which Diodorus has 
given as that of the death of Leotychides, may really he only the date of his 
banishment, in which he lived until 469 b.c. 

1 Thucyd. i. 18. 

voi v. sr 
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neutral spot for an armed confederacy against the Persian, with 
periodical solemnities and meetings of deputies—Sparta was 
exalted to be the chief of a full Pan-Hellenic union, Athens 
being only one of the principal members. And had Sparta 
been capable either of comprehensive policy, of self-directed 
and persevering efforts, or of the requisite flexibility of dealing, 
embracing distant Greeks as well as near,—her position was now 
such, that her own ascendency, together with undivided Pan- 
Hellenic union, might long have been maintained. But she 
was lamentably deficient in all the requisite qualities, and the 
larger the union became, the more her deficiency stood mani¬ 
fest. On the other hand, Athens, now entering into rivalry as a 
sort of leader of opposition, possessed all those qualities in a 
remarkable degree, over and above that actual maritime force 
which was the want of the day; so that the opening made by 
Spartan incompetence and crime (so far as Pausanias was con¬ 
cerned) found her in every respect prepared. 

But the sympathies of the Peloponnesians still clung to 
Sparta, while those of the Ionian Greeks had turned to Athens: 
and thus not only the short-lived symptoms of an established 
Pan-Hellenic union, but even all tendencies towards it, from 
this time disappear. There now stands out a manifest schism, 
with two pronounced parties, towards one of which nearly all 
the constituent atoms of the Grecian world gravitate; the 
maritime states, newly enfranchised from Persia, towards 
Athens—the land-states, which had formed most part of the 
confederate army at Platsea, towards Sparta. 1 Along with this 

1 ThucycL i. iS. Kot peydXov KiySivov iirucpepaaBivros ot re Abk«Sbi- 
piv 101 r&v ^vpvoXept/advrwv T/yhaavro Swipei vpod^oyrti, /cal ot 

'ASjiraioi, Bis vor/Oevres l/cAme~cv r^v Ku\ kvacnctvaa&pevot, h rls »sS s 

ipfidvres vauTutol lyivavra. Koivji Bl imuaiptvoc tBu fSdpfSapov,3ercpov ou 
irohAip -apis re 'ABi/valous kbI AamSat/wWous, of re Ivocrrdvres 

fiaaiAdas "EAAjjvsf kb! ot fy>pro\ep4\aavres. Avv&pei yhp ravra piyiara 
Btecfidvip 1<rx.vov yip of (lev /carl yyv, of SI vavrl. Kb! bxlyov pbv xpivov 
avvipeiyev t/ i/iaix/tta, (ireira SI SievexBbvres ot AancSaipdyiat /cal ot 
’ABr/vcctoi btoXipi\aav perl r&v (uppdx<oi > vp&r &A\i)Aovs- kb! ray 6.Wuv 
*X rives iroo BtatrraUv, wphs roirovs if Sr/ Ix&povv* "Clare AirB r&y 
M r/Sucuv is rivSe ielviv vixepov, &c. 

This is a dear and concise statement of the great revolution in Gredan 
affairs, comparing the period before and after the Persian war. Thucydldfis 
goes on to trace briefly the consequences of this bisection of the Grecian 
world into two great leagues—the growing improvement in military skill, 
and the increasing stretch of military effort on both sides from the Persian 
invasion down to the Peloponnesian war. He remarks also upon the 
difference between Sparta and Athens in their way of dealing with their 
allies respectively. He then states the striking fact, that the military force 
put forth separately by Athens and her allies on the one side, and by Sparta 
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national schism, and called into action by it, appears the in¬ 
ternal political schism in each separate city between oligarchy 
and democracy. Of course the germ of these parties had 
already previously existed in the separate states. But the 
energetic democracy of Athens, and the pronounced tendency 
of Sparta to rest upon the native oligarchies in each separate 
city as her chief support, now began to bestow, on the con¬ 
flict of internal political parties, an Hellenic importance, 
and an aggravated bitterness, which had never before 
belonged to it. 

The departure of the Spartan Dorkis left the Athenian 
generals at liberty; and their situation imposed upon them 
the duty of organising the new confederacy which they had 
been chosen to conduct. The Ionic allies were at this time 
not merely willing and unanimous, but acted as the forward 


and her allies on the other, during the Peloponnesian war, were each of 
them greater than the entire force which had been employed by both toge¬ 
ther in the most powerful juncture of their confederacy against the Persian 
invaders—Kal iyipero airais is ripSe rbv sri\epav % ISta rapatritevri 
p«C uv % Its Tit Kpinari store per it ttKpaitpvovs rrjs (v/ipaxlas 
f)v6t](rav (i. 19). 

I notice this last passage especially (construing it as the Scholiast seems 
to do), not less because it conveys an interesting comparison, than because 
it has been understood by Dr. Arnold, Goiler, and other commentators in a 
sense which seems to me erroneous. They interpret thus —abrols to mean 
the Athenians only, and not the Lacedcemonians—7) ISia rapatricevii to de¬ 
note the forces equipped by Athens herself, apart from her allies—and 
itcpatrjivav! l-vp/taxlas to refer “ to the Athenian alliance only, at a period 
a little before the conclusion of the thirty years' treaty, when the Athenians 
were masters not only of the islands, and the Asiatic Greek colonies, but 
had also united to their confederacy Bccotia and Achaia on the continent of 
Greece itself” (Dr. Arnold’s note). Now so far as the words go, the 
meaning assigned by Dr. Arnold might be admissible ; but if we trace the 
thread of ideas in Thucydides, we shall see that the comparison, as these 
commentators conceive it, between Athens alone and Athens aided by her 
allies—between the Athenian empire as it stood during the Peloponnesian 
war, and the same empire as it had stood before the thirty years’^ truce—is 
quite foreign to his thought. Nor had ThuwdidSs said one word to inform 
the reader, that the Athenian empire at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war had diminished in magnitude, and thus was no longer &iepat<pvfis : 
without which previous notification, the comparison supposed by Dr. 
Arnold could not be dearly understood. I conceive that there are two 
periods, and two sets of circumstances, which throughout all this passage 
Thucydides means to contrast 1 first, confederate Greece at the time of the 
Persian war; next, bisected Greece in a state of war, under the double ' 
headship of Spatta and Athens.— AbroTs refers as much to Sparta as to 
Athens —bxpatipvods rris iuppaxlas means what had been before expressed , 
by ipaifipla —and store set against rirte rbv sriXtttop, is equivalent to the. 
expression which had before been used— isrb tup MsiSikSp is rivSe del rbv 
srihepov. 
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movers in the enterprise j for they stood in obvious need of 
protection against the attacks of Persia, and had no further 
kindness to expect from Sparta or the Peloponnesians. But 
even had they been less under the pressure of necessity, the 
conduct of Athens, and of Aristeidfis as the representative of 
Athens, might have sufficed to bring them into harmonious 
co-operation. The new leader was no less equitable towards 
the confederates than energetic against the common enemy. 
The general conditions of the confederacy were regulated in a 
common synod of the members, appointed to meet periodically 
for deliberative purposes, in the temple of Apollo and Artemis 
at Delos—of old the venerated spot for the religious festivals 
of the Ionic cities, and at the same time a convenient centre 
for the members. A definite obligation, either in equipped 
ships of war or in money, was imposed upon every separate 
city, and the Athenians, as leaders, determined in which form 
contribution should be made by each. Their assessment must 
of course have been reviewed by the synod. They had no 
power at this time to enforce any regulation not approved by 
that body 

It had been the good fortune of Athens to profit by the 
genius of Themistoklfis on two recent critical occasions (the 
battle of Salamis and the rebuilding of her walls), where sagacity, 
craft, and decision were required in extraordinary measure, and 
where pecuniary probity was of less necessity. It was no less 
her good fortune now,—in the delicate business of assessing a 
new tax and determining how much each state should bear, 
when unimpeachable honesty in the assessor was the first of all 
qualities —not to have Themistoklfis; but to employ in his stead 
the well-known, we might almost say the ostentatious, probity 
of AristeidSs. This must be accounted good fortune, since at 
the moment when Aristcidfis was sent out, the Athenians could 
not have anticipated that any such duty would devolve upon 
him. His assessment not only found favour at the time of its 
original proposition, when it must have been freely canvassed 
by the assembled allies—but also maintained its place in general 
esteem, as equitable and moderate, after the once responsible 
headship of Athens had degenerated into an unpopular empire. 1 

1 Tbucyd. r. 18; riularcli, Aristeidfis, c. 24. Plutarch states that the 
allies expressly asked the Athenians to send Aristeidds for the purpose of 
assessing the tribute. This is not at all probable t Aristeidds, as com¬ 
mander of the Athenian contingent under Pausanies, was at Byzantium when 
the mutiny of the lonians against Pausanias occurred, and was the person 
to-whom they applied for piotection. As such, he was the natural person 
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Respecting this first assessment we scarcely know more than 
one single fact—the aggregate in money was 460 talents 
( = about ^106,000 sterling). Of the items composing such 
aggregate—of the individual cities which paid it—of the distri¬ 
bution of obligations to furnish ships and to furnish money— 
we are entirely ignorant. The little information which we 
possess on these points relates to a period considerably later, 
shortly before the Peloponnesian war, under the uncontrolled 
empire then exercised by Athens. Thucydides in his brief 
sketch makes us clearly understand the difference between 
presiding Athens with her autonomous and regularly assembled 
allies in 476 B.C., and imperial Athens with her subject allies 
in 433 b.c. The Greek word equivalent to ally left either of 
these epithets to be understood, by an ambiguity exceedingly 
convenient to the powerful states. From the same author, too, 
we learn the general causes of the change: but he gives us few 
particulars as to the modifying circumstances, and none at all 
as to the first start. He tells us only that the Athenians 
appointed a peculiar board of officers called the Hellenotamite, 
to receive and administer the common fund—that Delos was 
constituted the general treasury, where the money was to be 
kept—and that the payment thus levied was called the phorus ; 1 
a name which appears then to have been first put into circula¬ 
tion, though afterwards usual—and to have conveyed at first 
no degrading import, though it afterwards became so odious 
as to be exchanged for a more innocent synonym. 

Endeavouring as well as we can to conceive the Athenian 
alliance in its infancy, we are first struck with the magnitude 
of the total sum contributed; which will appear the more 
remarkable when we reflect that many of the contributing cities 
furnished ships besides. We may be certain that all which 

to undertake such duties as devolved upon Athens, without any necessity of 
supposing that he was specially asked for to perform it. 

Plutarch further states that a certain contribution had been levied from 
the Greeks towards the war, even during the headship of Sparta. This 
statement also is highly improbable. The headship of Sparta covers only 
one single campaign, in which Pausanias had the command: the Ionic 
Greeks sent their ships to the fleet, which would be held sufficient, and 
there was no time for measuring commutations into money. 

Pausanias states, but I think quite erroneously, that the name of Aristei- 
dfis was robbed of its due honour because he was the first person who ?rofe 
tplfiovs rots “EXAqfft (Pausan. viii. 52, 2). Neither the assessment nor the 
name of Aristeides was otherwise than popular. 

Aristotle employs the name of Aristeides as a symbol of unrivalled probity 
(Rhetoric, ii. 24, 2). 

1 Thucyd. i. 9e, 96. 
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was done at first was done by general consent, and by a freely 
determining majority. For Athens, at the time when the Ionic 
allies besought her protection against Spartan arrogance, could 
have had no power of constraining unwilling parties, especially 
when the loss of supremacy, though quietly borne, was yet 
fresh and rankling among the countrymen of Pausanias. So 
large a total implies, from the very first, a great number of 
contributing states, and we learn from hence to appreciate the 
powerful, wide-spread, and voluntary movement which then 
brought together the maritime and insular Greeks distributed 
throughout the riSgean sea and the Hellespont. 

The Phoenician fleet, and the Persian land-force, might at 
any moment re-appear, and there was no hope of resisting 
either except by confederacy : so that confederacy under such 
circumstances became with these exposed Greeks not merely a 
genuine feeling, but at that time the first of all their feelings. 
It was their common fear, rather than Athenian ambition, 
which gave birth to the alliance; and they were grateful to 
Athens for organising it. The public import of the name 
Hdlfinotamite, coined for the occasion—the selection of Delos 
as a centre—and the provision for regular meetings of the 
members—demonstrate the patriotic and fraternal purpose 
which the league was destined to serve. In truth the protec¬ 
tion of the riLgean sea against foreign maritime force and 
lawless piracy, as well as that of the Hellespont and Bosphorus 
against the transit of a Persian force, was a purpose essentially 
public, for which all the parties interested were bound in equity 
to provide by way of common contribution. Any island, or 
seaport, which might refrain from contributing, was a gainer at 
the cost of others. The general feeling of this common danger, 
as well as equitable obligation, at a moment when the fear of 
Persia was yet serious, was the real cause which brought 
together so many contributing members, and enabled the 
forward parties to shame into concurrence such as were more 
backward. How the confederacy came to be turned afterwards 
to the purposes of Athenian ambition, we shall see at the 
proper time: but in its origin it was an equal alliance, in so far 
as alliance between the strong and the weak can ever be equal 
—not an Athenian empire. Nay, it was an alliance in which 
every individual member was more exposed, more defenceless, 
and more essentially benefited in the way of protection, than 
Athens. "VVe have here in truth one ,of the few moments in 
Grecian history wherein a purpose at once common, equal, 
useful, and innocent, brought together spontaneously many 
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Iragments of this disunited race, and overlaid for a time 
that exclusive bent towards petty and isolated autonomy which 
ultimately made slaves of them all. It was a proceeding 
equitable and prudent, in principle as well as in detail; 
promising at the time the most beneficent consequences—not 
merely protection against the Persians, but a standing police 
of the j'Egean sea, regulated by a common superintending 
authority. And if such promise was not realised, we shall find 
that the inherent defects of the allies, indisposing them to the 
hearty appreciation and steady performance of their duties 
as equal confederates, are at least as much chargeable with the 
failure as the ambition of Athens. We may add, that in select¬ 
ing Delos as a centre, the Ionic allies -were conciliated by 
a renovation of the solemnities which their fathers, in the 
days of former freedom, had crowded to witness in that sacred 
island. 

At the time when this alliance was formed, the Persians still 
held not only the important posts of Eion on the Strymon and 
Doriskus in Thrace, but also several other posts in that 
country 1 which are not specified to us. We may thus under¬ 
stand why the Greek cities on and near the Chalkidic peninsula 
—Argilus, Stageirus, Akanthus ? Skolus, Olynthus, Spartdlus, 
&c.—which we know to have joined under the first assessment 
of Aristeides, were not less anxious 2 to seek protection in the 
bosom of the new confederacy, than the Dorian islands of 
Rhodes and Kos, the Ionic islands of Samos and Chios, the 
Aiolic Lesbos and Tenedos, or continental towns such as 
Miletus and Byzantium: by all of whom adhesion to this 
alliance must have been contemplated, in 477 or 476 b.c., as 
the sole condition of emancipation from Persia. Nothing more 
was required, for the success of a foreign enemy against Greece 
generally, than complete autonomy of every Grecian city, small 
as well as great—such as the Persian monarch prescribed and 
tried to enforce ninety years afterwards, through the Lacedce- 
monian Antalkidas, in the pacification which bears the name 
of the latter. Some sort of union, organised and obligatory 
upon each city, was indispensable to the safety of alL Indeed 
even with that aid, at the time when the confederacy of Delos 

1 Herodot. yii. 106. Bwapxoi ii> rjj 0 pyt/cp nal roS 'KWyffieivrov vavrax^t- 
Otroi £y irivres, of re ix Qpijittys xaX too '’EWynniprov, irMjv roC h 
LopUricip, inb "Ewiivav Bmtpov Tatirjjr ryi ffrpary\a.atys IfoptSyffay, &c. 

* Thucyd. y. 18. Tir Si iriKets. (pepoveras rbv tftipov rbv In’ ‘A piffrtlSov, 
alrroyd/xaus tlrat .... tiffl Si 'A pythos, 2 rdyeipos, "AicwBos, Sr&Aot, 
’'OKwdos, ’SnipruAas, 
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was first formed, it was by no means certain the Asiatic enemy 
would be effectually kept outj especially as the Persians were 
strong not merely from their own force, but also from the aid 
of internal parties in many of the Grecian states—traitors 
within, as well as exiles without. 

Among these traitors, the first in rank as well as the most 
formidable, was the Spartan Pausanias. Summoned home 
from Byzantium to Sparta, in order that the loud complaints 
against him might be examined, he had been acquitted 1 of the 
charges of wrong and oppression against individuals. Yet the 
presumptions of medism (or treacherous correspondence with 
the Persians) appeared so strong, that, though not found 
guilty, he was still not reappointed to the command. Such 
treatment seems to have only emboldened him in the prosecu¬ 
tion of his designs against Greece; for which purpose he came 
out to Byzantium in a trireme belonging to Hermione, under 
pretence of aiding as a volunteer without any formal authority 
in the war. He there resumed his negotiations with Artabazus. 
His great station and celebrity still gave him so strong a hold 
on men’s opinions, that he appears to have established a sort 
of mastery in Byzantium, from whence the Athenians, already 
recognised heads of the confederacy, were constrained to expel 
him by force. 2 * * * * * And we may be sure that the terror excited by 
his presence, as well as by his known designs, tended materially 
to accelerate the organisation of the confederacy under Athens. 
He then retired to Kolonse in the Troad, where he continued 
for some time in the further prosecution of his schemes, trying 
to form a Persian party, despatching emissaries to distribute 
Persian gold among various cities of Greece, and probably 
employing the name of Sparta to impede the formation of the 
new confederacy: 8 until at length the Spartan authorities, 

1 Cornelius Nepos states that he was fined (Pausanias, c. 2), which is 
neither noticed by Thucydidfis, nor at all probable, looking at the subse¬ 
quent circumstances connected with him. 

2 Thucyd. i. 130, 131. Ksl 4k rod Bufavrlov iir' ’hOyvalav iiaro- 

XtopKiqOels, &.c .: these words seem to imply that he had acquired a strong 

position in the town. 

8 It is to this time that I refer the mission of Arthmius of Zeleia (an 
Asiatic town, between Mount Ida and the southern coast of the Propontis) 
to gain over such Greeks as he could by means of Persian gold. In the 

course of his visit to Greece, Arthmius went to Athens: his purpose was 

discovered, and he was compelled to flee; while the Athenians, at the 
instance of ThemistoklSs, passed an indignant decree, declaring him and 
his race enemies of Athens, and of all the allies of Athens—and proclaim¬ 

ing that whoever should slay him would be guiltless; because he had 
brought in Persian gold to bribe the Greeks. This decree was enaraven on 
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apprised of his proceedings, sent a herald out to him with 
peremptory orders that he should come home immediately 
along with the herald: if he disobeyed, “the Spartans 
would declare war against him,” or constitute him a public 
enemy. 

As the execution of this threat would have frustrated all the 
ulterior schemes of Pausanias, he thought it prudent to obey ; 
the rather, as he felt entire confidence of escaping all the 
charges against him at Sparta by the employment of bribes, 1 
the means for which were doubtless abundantly furnished to 
him through Artabazus. He accordingly returned along with 
the herald, and was, in the first moments of indignation, 
imprisoned by order of the Epliors—who, it seems, were 
legally competent to imprison him, even had he been king 
instead of regent. But he was soon let out, on his own requi¬ 
sition and under a private arrangement with friends and 
partisans, to take his trial against all accusers. 2 Even to stand 
forth as accuser against so powerful a man was a serious peril: 

a brazen column, and placed on record in the acropolis, where it stood near 
the great statue of Athene Promachos, even in the time of Demosthenes 
and his contemporary orators. See Demosthen. Philippic, iii. c. 9, p. 122, 
and De Fals. Legat. c. j 6 , p. 428; /Eschyn. cont. Ktesiphont. ad fin. 
Harpokmt. v. “Anpas —Deinarchus cont. AristogeiLon. sect. 25, 26. 

Plutarch (Themistokles, c. 6, and Aristeides, t. ii. p. 218) tells us that 
Themistokles proposed this decree against Arthmius and caused it to be 
passed. But Plutarch refers it to the time when Xerxes was on the point 
of invading Greece. Now it appears to me that the incident cannot well 
belong to that point of time. Xerxes did not rely upon bribes, but upon 
other and different means, for conquering Greece: besides, the very tenor 
of the decree shows that it must have been passed after the formation of the 
confederacy of Delos—for it pronounces Arthmius to be an enemy of Athens 
and of all the allies of Athens. To a native of Zeleia it might be a serious 
penalty to be excluded and proscribed from all the cities in alliance with 
Athens; many of them being on the coast of Asia. I know no point of 
time to which the mission of Arthmius can be so conveniently referred as 
this—when Pausaniss and Artabazus were engaged in this very part of Asia, 
in contriving plots to get up a party in Greece. Pausanias was 1 thus 
engaged for some years—before the banishment of Themistokles. 

* Thucyd. i. 131, 'O Si &ov\Sptyos Sis Ijsivra Btrotrrot elvai *al teurtiav 
Xpbpatri 8 ta\icetv ri\v SiafroXty dvex^P 11 vi Stirtpov is Sirdpn ip. 

8 Thucyd. 1. 131. Kal is pbp tIjv (Ipterty itnrlirrti rb irpSrov virb ray 
iipipa>v- tveiru btavpa^Aptvos otrrepoy itai KaBitm]mv itarrbv is icpitriv 

rots $ov\opiyots irspl abrSiy kxtyxtiv. 

The word ttempa^dptyos indicates first, that Pausanias himself originated 
the efforts to get free,—next that he came to an underhand arrangement 
very probably by a bribe, though the word does not necessarily imply it. 
The Scholiast says so distinctly —XpdtpM 1 /cal Adyou ttarpa^dpevos S-phoviTi 
SiaKpavvdpevos r})v Kariiyopiav, Dr, Arnold translates Stavpa^dptyas 
“having settled the business." 
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to undertake the proof of specific matter of treason against him 
was yet more serious: nor does it appear that any Spartan 
ventured to do either, It was known that nothing short of the 
most manifest and invincible proof would be held to justify his 
condemnation, and amidst a long chain of acts carrying con¬ 
viction when taken in the aggregate, there was no single 
treason sufficiently demonstrable for the purpose. Accordingly 
Pausanias remained not Only at large but unaccused, still 
audaciously persisting both in his intrigues at home and his 
correspondence abroad with Artabazus. He ventured to assail 
the unshielded side of Sparta by opening negotiations with the 
Helots, and instigating them to revolt; promising them both 
liberation and admission to political privilege; 1 with a view, 
first to destroy the board of Ephors and render himself despot 
in his own country—next, to acquire through Persian help the 
supremacy of Greece. Some of those Helots to whom he 
addressed himself revealed the plot to the Ephors, who never¬ 
theless, in spite of such grave peril, did not choose to take 
measures against Pausanias upon no better information—so 
imposing was still his name and position. But though some 
few Helots might inform, probably many others both gladly 
heard the proposition and faithfully kept the secret: we shall 
find, by what happened a few years afterwards, that there were 
a large number of them who had their spears in readiness for 
revolt. Suspected as Pausanias was, yet by the fears of some 
and the connivance of others, he was allowed to bring his 
plans to the very brink of consummation ; and his last letters 
to Artabazus, 2 intimating that he was ready for action, and 
bespeaking immediate performance of the engagements con¬ 
certed between them, were actually in the hands of the 
messenger. Sparta was saved from an outbreak of the most 
formidable kind, not by the prudence of her authorities, but by 
a mere accident—or rather by the fact that Pausanias was not 
only a traitor to his country, but also base and cruel in his 
private relations. 

The messenger to whom these last letters were’ entrusted 
was a native of Argilus in Thrace, a favourite and faithful 
slave of Pausanias; once connected with him by that intimate 

1 Aristotel. Politic, iv. 13, 13; v, i, 5; v. 6, 2; Herodot. v. 32. 
Aristotle calls Pausanias king, though he was only regent: the truth is, that 
he had all the power of a Spartan king, and seemingly more, if we compare 
his treatment with that of the Prokleid king Leotyciudds. 

■ 2 Thucyd. i. 132. i piWuv rks rthturaias /SccriXel iricrro\b,s irpbs 
‘Apr&PaCw Kaputtv, M)p ‘ApylAios, &c. 
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relation which Grecian manners tolerated—and admitted even 
to the full confidence of his treasonable projects. It was by 
no means the intention of this Argilian to betray his master. 
But on receiving the letter to carry, he recollected with some 
uneasiness that none of the previous messengers had ever 
come back. Accordingly he broke the seal and read it, with 
the full view of carrying it forward to its destination if he found 
nothing inconsistent with his own personal safety: he had 
further taken the precaution to counterfeit his master’s seal, so 
that he could easily re-close the letter. On reading it, he 
found his suspicions confirmed by an express injunction that 
the bearer was to be put to death—a discovery which left 
him no alternative except to deliver it to the Ephors. But 
those magistrates, who had before disbelieved the Helot 
informers, still refused to believe even the confidential slave 
with his master’s autograph and seal, and with the full account 
besides, which doubtless he would communicate at the same 
time, of all that had previously passed in the Persian corre¬ 
spondence, not omitting copies of those letters between 
Pausanias and Xerxes which I have already cited from 
Thucydides—for in no other way can they have become 
public. Partly from the suspicion which in antiquity always 
attached to the testimony of slaves, except when it was obtained 
under the pretended guarantee of torture—pnrtly from the 
peril of dealing with so exalted a criminal—the Ephors would 
not be satisfied with any evidence less than his own speech 
and their own ears. They directed the Argilian slave to plant 
himself as a suppliant in the sacred precinct of Poseidon, near 
Cape Tsenarus, under the shelter of a double tent or hut, 
behind which two of them concealed themselves. Apprised of 
this unexpected mark of alarm, Pausanias hastened to the 
temple, and demanded the reason: upon which the slave 
disclosed his knowledge of the contents of the letter, and 
complained bitterly that after long and faithful service—with a 
secrecy never once betrayed, throughout this dangerous corre¬ 
spondence,—he was at length rewarded with nothing better 
than the same miserable fate which had befallen the previous 
messengers. Pausanias, admitting all these facts, tried to ap¬ 
pease the slave’s disquietude, and gave him a solemn assurance of 
safety if he would quit the sanctuary; urging him at the same 
time to proceed on the journey forthwith, in order that the 
schemes in progress might not be retarded. 

All this passed within the hearing of the concealed Ephors; 
who at length, thoroughly satisfied, determined to arrest, 
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Pausanias immediately on his return to Sparta. They met 
him in the public street, not far from the temple of Athene* 
Chalkicelcus (or of the Brazen House). But as they came 
near, either their menacing looks, or a significant nod from 
one of them, revealed to this guilty man their purpose. He 
fled for refuge to the temple, which was so near that, he reached 
it before they could overtake him. He planted himself as a 
suppliant, far more hopeless than the Argilian slave whom he 
had so recently talked over at Trenarus, in a narrow roofed 
chamber belonging to the sacred building j where the Ephors, 
not warranted in touching him, took off the roof, built up the 
doors, and kept watch until he was on the point of death by 
starvation. According to a current story 1 —not recognised by 
Thucydides, yet consistent with Spartan manners—his own 
mother was the person who placed the first stone to build up 
the door, in deep abhorrence of his treason. His last moments 
being carefully observed, he was brought away just in time to 
expire without, and thus to avoid the desecration of the temple. 
The first impulse of the Ephors was to cast his body into the 
ravine or hollow called the Kffiadas, the usual place of punish¬ 
ment for criminals: probably his powerful friends averted this 
disgrace, and he was buried not far off, until some time after¬ 
wards, under the mandate of the Delphian oracle, his body 
was exhumed and transported to the exact spot where he had 
died. However, the oracle, not satisfied even with tin's re¬ 
interment, pronounced the whole proceeding to be a profanation 
of the sanctity of Athene, enjoining that two bodies should be 
presented to her as an atonement for the one carried away. 
In the very early days of Greece—or among the Carthaginians, 
even at this period—such an injunction would probably have 
produced the slaughter of two human victims : on the present 
occasion, Athenfi, or Hikesius the tutelary god of suppliants, 
was supposed to be satisfied by two brazen statues ; not how¬ 
ever without some attempts to make out that the expiation 
was inadequate. 2 

Thus perished a Greek who reached the pinnacle of renown 
simply from the accidents of his lofty descent and of his being 
general at Platma, where it does not appear that he displayed 
any superior qualities. His treasonable projects implicated 
and brought to disgrace a man far greater than himself—the 
Athenian Themistokles. 

The chronology of this important period is not so fully 

1 Diodor. xi. 451 Cornel. Nepos, Pausan, c. 5; Polyaen. viii. 51. 

B Thucyd. j. 133, 134} Pausanias, iii. 17, 9. 
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known as to enable us to make out the precise dates of particular 
events. But we are obliged (in consequence of the subsequent 
incidents connected with Themistokles, whose flight to Persia 
is tolerably well marked as to date) to admit an interval of 
about nine years between the retirement of Pausanias from his 
command at Byzantium, and his death. To suppose so long 
an interval engaged in treasonable correspondence, is perplex¬ 
ing j and we can only explain it to ourselves very imperfectly 
by considering that the Spartans were habitually slow in their 
movements, and that the suspected regent may perhaps have 
communicated with partisans, real or expected, in many parts 
of Greece. Among those whom he sought to enlist as accom¬ 
plice was Themistokles, still in great power—though, as it 
would seem, in declining power—at Athens. The charge of 
collusion with the Persians connects itself with the previous 
movement of political parties in that city. 

The rivalry of Themistokles and Aristeides had been greatly 
appeased by the invasion of Xerxes, which had imposed upon 
both the peremptory necessity of co-operation against a common 
enemy. And apparently it was not resumed during the times 
which immediately succeeded the return of the Athenians to 
their country: at least we hear of both, in effective service 
and in prominent posts. Themistokles stands forward as the 
contriver of the city walls and architect of Peiraeus : Aristeides 
is commander of the fleet, and first organiser of the confederacy 
of Delos. Moreover we seem to detect a change in the 
character of the latter. He had ceased to be the champion of 
Athenian old-fashioned landed interest, against Themistokles as 
the originator of the maritime innovations. Those innovations 
had now, since the battle of Salamis, become an established 
fact; a fact of overwhelming influence on the destinies and 
character, public as well as private, of the Athenians. During 
the expatriation at Salamis, every man, rich or poor, landed 
proprietor or artisan, had been for the time a seaman: and the 
anecdote of Kimon, who dedicated the bridle of his horse in 
the acropolis as a token that he was about to pass from the 
cavalry to service on shipboard, 1 is a type of that change of 
feeling which must have been impressed more or less upon 
every rich man in Athens. From henceforward'the fleet is 
endeared to every man as the grand force, offensive and 
defensive, of the state, in which character all the political 
leaders agree in accepting it. We ought to add, at the same 
time, that this change was attended with no detriment either to 
1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 8. 
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the land-force or to the landed cultivation of Attica, both of which 
will be found to acquire extraordinary development during the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. Still 
the triremes, and the men who manned them taken collectively, 
were now the determining element in the state. Moreover the 
men who manned them had just returned from Salamis, fresh 
from a scene of trial and danger, and from a harvest of victory, 
which had equalised for the moment all Athenians as sufferers, 
as combatants, and as patriots. Such predominance of the 
maritime impulse, having become pronounced immediately 
after the return from Salamis, was further greatly strengthened 
by the construction and fortification of the Peiraeus—a new 
maritime Athens as large as the old inland city—as well as by 
the unexpected formation of the confederacy at Delos, with all 
its untried prospects and stimulating duties. 

The political change arising from hence in Athens was not 
less important than the military. “The maritime multitude, 
authors of the victory of Salamis,” 1 and instruments of the 
new vocation of Athens as head of the Delian confederacy, 
appear now ascendant in the political constitution also; not m 
any way as a separate or privileged class, but as leavening the 
whole mass, strengthening the democratical sentiment, and 
protesting against all recognised political inequalities. In fact 
during the struggle at Salamis, the whole city of Athens had 
been nothing else than “a maritime multitude,” among 
which the proprietors and chief men had been confounded, 
until, by the efforts of all, the common country had been 
reconquered. Nor was it likely that this multitude, after a 
trying period of forced equality, during which political privilege 
had been effaced, would patiently acquiesce in the full restora¬ 
tion of such privilege at home. We see by the active political 
sentiment of the German people, after the great struggles of 
1813 and 1814, how much an energetic and successful military 
effort of the people at large, blended with endurance of serious 
hardship, tends to stimulate the sense of political dignity and 
the demand for developed citizenship: and if this be the 
tendency even among a people habitually passive on such 
subjects, much more was it to be expected in the Athenian 
population, who had gone through a previous training of near 
thirty years under the democracy of Kleisthen&s. At the time 

1 Aristotel. Politic, v. 3, 5. Kol irihiv l vavTiKbs tx'kos, ytvi/ieyos 
afrioi T7)i irtpl ^aXa/uva rlmjs, kb! Sick minis rrjs iiytuovlas /cal Stct rtjv nark 
6i\a<rcrttv Stvafuy, r^v irinoKpariav laxoparipay ttroliwy. 

'9 XBWTMfl? &x\os {Thucyd. viii. 72 and Passim). 
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when that constitution was first established, 1 it was perhaps the 
most democratical in Greece. It had worked extremely well, 
and had diffused among the people a sentiment favourable to 
equal citizenship and unfriendly to avowed privilege; so that 
the impressions made by the struggle at Salamis found the 
popular mind prepared to receive them. 

Early after the return to Attica, the Kleisthenean constitu¬ 
tion was enlarged as respects eligibility to the magistracy. 
According to that constitution, the fourth or last class on the 
Solonian census, including the considerable majority of the 
freemen were not admissible to offices of state, though they 
possessed votes in common with the rest: no person was 
eligible to be a magistrate unless he belonged to one of the 
three higher classes. This restriction was now annulled, and 
eligibility extended to all the citizens. We may appreciate the 
strength of feeling with which such reform was demanded, 
when we find that it was proposed by Aristeidfis; a man the 
reverse of what'is called a demagogue, and a strenuous friend 
of the Kleisthenean constitution. No political system would 
work, after the Persian war, which formally excluded “the 
maritime multitude ” from holding magistracy. I rather 
imagine (as has been stated in a preceding chapter) that 
election of magistrates was still retained, and not exchanged 
for drawing lots until a certain time, though not a long time 
afterwards. That which the public sentiment first demanded 
was the recognition of the equal and open principle; after 
a certain length of experience it was found that poor men, 
though legally qualified to be chosen, were in point of fact 
rarely chosen: then came the lot, to give them an equal 
chance with the rich. The principle of sortition or choice by 
lot, was never applied (as I have before remarked) to all offices 
at Athens—never for example to the StratSgi or Generals, 
whose functions were more grave and responsible than those 
of any other person in the service of the state, and who always 
continued to be elected by show of hands. 

In the new position into which Athens was now thrown, 
with so great an extension of what may be termed her foreign 
relations, and with a confederacy which imposed the necessity 
of distant military service, the functions of the Stratfigi 
naturally tended to become both more absorbing and com¬ 
plicated ; while the civil administration became more trouble¬ 
some if not more difficult, from the enlargement of the city and 
the still greater enlargement of Peirteus—leading to an increase 
1 For the constitution of KieisthenSs, see ch. xxxl of this History. ; 
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of town population, and especially to an increase of the metics 
or resident non-freemen. And it was probably about this 
period, during the years immediately succeeding the battle of 
Salamis—when the force of old habit and tradition had been 
partially enfeebled by so many stirring novelties,—that the 
Archons were withdrawn altogether from political and military 
duties, and confined to civil or judicial administration. At the 
battle of Marathon, the Polemarch is a military commander, 
president of the ten Strategi: 1 we know him afterwards only 
as a civil magistrate, administering justice to the metics or 
non-freemen, while the Stratfigi perform military duties without 
him: a change not unlike that which took place at Rome, 
when the Praetor was created to undertake the judicial branch 
of the large original duties of the Consul. I conceive that this 
alteration, indicating as it does a change in the character of the 
Archons generally, must have taken place at the time which 
we have now reached 2 —a time when the Athenian establish¬ 
ments on all sides required a more elaborate distribution of 
functionaries. The distribution of so many Athenian boards 
of functionaries, part to do duty in the city, and part in the 
Peirmus, cannot have commenced until after this period, when 
Peiraeus had been raised by Themistokles to the dignity of 
town, fortress, • and state-harbour. Such boards were the 
Astynomi and Agoranomi, who maintained the police of streets 
and markets—the Metronomi, who watched over weights and 
measures—the Sitophylakes, who carried into effect various 
state regulations respecting the custody and sale of corn—with 
various others who acted not less in Peirceus than in the city. 8 
We may presume that each of these boards was originally 
created as the exigency appeared to call for it, at a period later 
than that which we have now reached ; most of these duties of 
detail having been at first discharged by the Archons, and 
afterwards (when these latter became too full of occupation) 
confided to separate administrators. The special and important 
change which characterised the period immediately succeeding 
the battle of Salamis, was, the more accurate line drawn 
between the Archons and the Strategi; assigning the foreign 
and military department entirely to the Strategi, and rendering 
the Archons purely civil magistrates,—administrative as well as 

1 Herodot. vi. 109. 

a Aristotel. Hohiraav Fragm, xlvii, ed. Neumann, Harpokration, v, 
ilaM/iapxos; Pollux, viii. 91: compare Meier und Schumann, Der Attische 
Frozess, ch, ii. p. 50 seqq, 

8 See Aristotel. Fragm. ii. v. xxiii. xxxvili. 1 . ed. Neumann; 

Schomann, Aritiqq. Jur, Publ. Gisec. c. xli. xiii. xliij. 
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judicial: while the first creation of the separate boards above 
named was probably an ulterior enlargement, arising out of 
increase of population, power, and trade, between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian wars. It was by some such steps that 
the Athenian administration gradually attained that complete 
development which it exhibits in practice during the century 
from the Peloponnesian war downward, to which nearly all our 
positive and direct information relates. 

With this expansion both of democratical feeling and of 
military activity at Athens, Aristeidfis appears to have sympa¬ 
thised. And the popularity thus ensured to him, probably 
heightened by some regret for his previous ostracism, was 
calculated to acquire permanence from his straightforward and 
incorruptible character, now brought into strong relief by his 
function as assessor to the new Delian confederacy. 

On the other hand, the ascendency of Themistokles, though 
so often exalted by his unrivalled political genius and daring, 
as well as by the signal value of his public recommendations, 
was as often overthrown by his duplicity of means and un¬ 
principled thirst for money. New political opponents sprung 
up against him, men sympathising with Aristeides and far more 
violent in their antipathy than Aristeides himself. Of these 
the chief were Kimon (son of Miltiad&s) and Alkmreon: 
moreover it seems that the Lacedsemonians, though full of 
esteem for Themistoklfis immediately after the battle of 
Salamis, had now become extremely hostile to him—a change 
which may be sufficiently explained from his stratagem respect¬ 
ing the fortifications of Athens, and his subsequent ambitious 
projects in reference to the Peirmus. The Lacedaemonian 
influence, then not inconsiderable in Athens, was employed to 
second the political combinations against him. 1 He is said to 
have given offence by manifestations of personal vanity—by 
continual boasting of his great services to the state, and by the 
erection of a private chapel, close to his own house, in honour 
of Artemis AristobulS, or Artemis of admirable counsel j just 
as Pausanias had irritated the Lacedsemonians by inscribing 
his own single name on the Delphian tripod, and as the 
friends of Aristeides had displeased the Athenians by endless 
encomiums upon his justice. 2 

But the main cause of his discredit was, the prostitution of 
his great influence for arbitrary and corrupt purposes. In the 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16 j Scholion 2, ad Aristophan. Equit, 84. 

0 Plutarch (Themistokifis, c, 22; Kimon, c, 5-8; Aristeides, c, 25)} 
Diodorus, xi, 44. 
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unsettled condition of so many different Grecian communities, 
recently emancipated from Persia, when there was past misrule 
to avenge, wrong-doers to be deposed and perhaps punished, 
exiles to be restored, and all the disturbance and suspicions 
accompanying so great a change of political condition as well 
as of foreign policy—the influence of the leading men at 
Athens must have been great in determining the treatment of 
particular individuals. Themislokles, placed at the head of an 
Athenian squadron and sailing among the islands, partly for 
the purposes of war against Persia, partly for organising the 
new confederacy—is affirmed to have accepted bribes without 
scruple, for executing sentences just and unjust—restoring 
some citizens, expelling others, and even putting some to 
death. We learn this from a friend and guest of Themistoklfis 
—the poet Timokreon of Ialysus in Rhodes, who had expected 
his own restoration from the Athenian commander, but found 
that it was thwarted by a bribe of three talents from his 
opponents ; so that he was still kept in exile on the charge of 
mcdism. The assertions of Timokreon, personally incensed on 
this ground against Themistoklfis, are doubtless to be con¬ 
sidered as passionate and exaggerated: nevertheless they are 
a valuable memorial of the feelings of the time, and are far too 
much in harmony with the general character of this eminent 
man to allow of our disbelieving them entirely. Timokreon is 
as emphatic in his admiration of Aristeidfis as in his censure 
of Themistokles, whom he denounces as “ a lying and unjust 
traitor." 1 

Such conduct as that described by this new Archilochus, 
even making every allowance for exaggeration, must have 
caused Themistoklis to be both hated and feared among the 
insular allies, whose opinion was now of considerable import¬ 
ance to the Athenians. A similar sentiment grew up partially 
against him in Athens itself, and appears to have been con¬ 
nected with suspicions of treasonable inclinations towards the 
Persians. As the Persians could offer the highest bribes, a 
man open to corruption might naturally be suspected of inclin¬ 
ations towards their cause; and if ThemistoklGs had rendered 
pre-eminent service against them, so also bad Pausanias, whose 
conduct had undergone so fatal a change for the worse. It was 
the treason of Pausanias—suspected and believed against him 
by the Athenians even when he was in command at Byzantium, 
though not prpved against him at Sparta until long afterwards— 
which first seem? to have raised the presumption of medis/n 
1 Plutarch, Themlst. c. 21. 
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against Themistokles also, when combined with the corrupt 
proceedings which stained his public conduct. We must 
recollect also, that Themistokles had given some colour to 
these presumptions even by the stratagems in reference to 
Xerxes, which wore a double-faced aspect, capable of being 
construed either in a Persian or in a Grecian sense. The 
Lacedaemonians, hostile to Themistokles since the time when 
he had outwitted them respecting the walls of Athens,—and 
fearing him also as a supposed accomplice of the suspected 
Pausanias—procured the charge of medistn to be preferred 
against him at Athens; by secret instigations, and as it is said, 
by bribes to his political opponents. 1 But no satisfactory 
proof could be furnished of the accusation, which Themistokles 
himself strenuously denied, not without emphatic appeals to his 
illustrious services. In spite of violent invectives against him 
from Alkmceon and Kimon, tempered indeed by a generous 
moderation on the part of Aristeides, 3 his defence was success¬ 
ful. He carried the people with him and was acquitted of the 
charge. Nor was he merely acquitted, but as might naturally 
be expected, a reaction took place in his favour. His splendid 
qualities and exploits were brought impressively before the 
public mind, and he seemed for the time to acquire greater 
ascendency than ever. 8 

1 This accusation of treason brought against Themistokles at Athens, 
prior to his ostracism , and at the instigation of the Lacedsemonians—is 
mentioned by Diodorus (xi. 54), Thucydides and Plutarch take notice 
only of the second accusation, ajter his ostracism. But Diodorus has made 
his narrative confused, by supposing the first accusation preferred at Athens 
to have come after the full detection of Pausanias and exposure of his 
correspondence; whereas these latter events, coming after the first accusa¬ 
tion, supplied new proofs before unknown, and thus brought on the second, 
after Themistokles had been ostracised. But Diodorus has preserved to us 
the important notice of this first accusation at Athens, followed by trial, 
acquittal, and temporary glorification of Themistokles—and preceding his 
ostracism. 

The indictment stated by Plutarch to have been preferred against 
Themistokles by Lefibotas son of Alkmceon, at the instance of the Spartans, 
probably relates to the first accusation at which Themistokles was acquitted.. 
For when Themistokles was arraigned after the discovery of Pausanias; he 
did not choose to stay, nor was there any actual trial 1 it is not therefore 
likely that the name of the accuser would be preserved—'O 88 ypatyipoyas 
abrbv irpoiocrlas AeaiPirps ’A kitpaiuvas, &pa aovoicatruypivoiv r&y 

Srapnar&y (Plutarch, Themist, q. 23). 

Compare the second Scholion on Aristopban. Equit, 84, and Aristeides, 
Orat. xlvi. 'Trip rSv Tornipav (vol. li. p. 318, ed. Dindorf, p. 243, Jebb). 

a Plutarch, Aristeides, c. 2?. • 

• Diodor. xi. 54- riro pity hrityvyc r\v rfis wpoStxrlas ttpitrty Stb trol 
rb piv vptbrov pork r)p> Mkviny piyas Ijy Tapi rots 'ABnyalou- ifyiitvv yhft' > 
atSriW Siafopiyrws ol roKirar pork 8 1 .rtovra, of. p\v, tpo^Bhros abrupt 
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Such a charge, and such a failure, must have exasperated to 
the utmost the animosity between him and his chief opponents 
—Aristeides, Kimon, Alkmseon, and others; and we can 
hardly wonder that they were anxious to get rid of him by 
ostracism. In explaining this peculiar process, I have already 
stated, that it could never be raised against any one individual 
separately and ostensibly; and that it could never be brought 
into operation at all, unless its necessity were made clear, not 
merely to violent party men, but also to the assembled senate 
and people, including of course a considerable proportion of 
the more moderate citizens. We may reasonably conceive 
that the conjuncture was deemed by many dispassionate 
Athenians well-suited for the tutelary intervention of ostracism, 
the express benefit of which consisted in its separating political 
opponents when the antipathy between them threatened to 
push one or the other into extra-constitutional proceedings— 
especially when one of those parties was Themistoklds, a man 
alike vast in his abilities and unscrupulous in his morality. 
Probably also there were not a few who wished to revenge the 
previous ostracism of Aristeides: and lastly, the friends of 
Themistokles himself, elate with his acquittal and his seeming 
augmented popularity, might indulge hopes that the vote of 
ostracism would turn out in his favour, and remove one or 
other of his chief political opponents. From all these circum¬ 
stances we learn without astonishment, that a vote of ostracism 
was soon after resorted to. It ended in the temporary 
banishment of Themistokles. 

He retired into exile, and was residing at Argos, whither he 
carried a considerable property, yet occasionally visiting other 
parts of Peloponnesus 1 —when the exposure and death of 

ri |» birepfieh^v, ol Be, <pt)ovi\<ravres t{J Bdl-fl, rav piv evepyseriHv ive\i0avro, 
TTfV St IffX'W imV t!> opniniua rcv/reiyovy Hm reuSov. 

1 Thucyd. i. 137. $Aie ykp aiir$ Strrepav re ’ABtivwy irapi r&v iplKav, 
icol ifApyovs & 6 ire£iieeira, &c. 

I follow Mr. Fynes Clinton in considering the year 471 B.C. to be the 
date of the ostracism of Themistokles. It may probably be so; there is 
no evidence positively to contradict it: but I think Mr. Clinton states it 
too confidently, as he admits that Diodorus includes, in the chapters which 
he devotes to one archon, events which must have happened in several 
different years (see Fast. Hellen. B.c. 471), 

After the expedition under the command of Pausanias in 478 B.C., we 
have no one date at once certain and accurate, until we come to the death 
of Xerxes, where Diodorus is confirmed by the Canon of the Persian kings, 
B.c. 465. This last event determines by close approximation and inference, 
the flight of Themistokles, the siege of Naxos, and the death of Pausanias! 
for the other events of this period, we are reduced to a more vague 
approximation, and can ascertain little beyond their order of succession. 
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Pausanias, together with the discovery of his correspondence, 
took place at Sparta. Among this correspondence were found 
proofs, which Thucydides seems to have considered as real and 
sufficient, of the privity of Themistokles. By Ephorus and 
others, he is admitted to have been solicited by Pausanias, 
and to have known his plans—but to have kept them secret 
while refusing to co-operate in them. 1 Probably after his exile 
he took a more decided share in them than before; being 
well-placed for that purpose at Argos, a city not only un¬ 
friendly to Sparta, but strongly believed to have been in 
collusion with Xerxes at his invasion of Greece. On this 
occasion the Lacedemonians sent to Athens publicly to prefer 
a formal charge of treason against him, and to urge the 
necessity of trying him as a Pan-Hellenic criminal before the 
synod of the allies assembled at Sparta. 2 

Whether this latter request would have been granted or 
whether Themistokles would have been tried at Athens, we 
cannot tell: for no sooner was he apprised that joint envoys 
from Sparta and Athens had been despatched to arrest him, 
than he fled forthwith from Argos to Korkyra. The in¬ 
habitants of that island, though owing gratitude to him and 
favourably disposed, could not venture to protect him against 
the two most powerful states in Greece, but sent him to the 
neighbouring continent. Here however, being still tracked 
and followed by the envoys, he was obliged to seek protection 
from a man whom he had formerly thwarted in a demand at 
Athens, and who had become his personal enemy—Admfitus 
king of the Molossians. Fortunately for him, at the moment 
when he arrived, Admltus was not at home; and Themistokles, 
becoming a suppliant to his wife, conciliated her sympathy so 
entirely, that she placed her child in his arms and planted 
him at the hearth in the full solemnity of supplication to soften 
her husband. As soon as Admfitus returned, Themistokles 
revealed his name, his pursuers, and his danger—entreating 
protection as a helpless suppliant in the last extremity. He 
appealed to the generosity of the Epirotic prince not to take 
revenge on a man now defenceless, for offence given under 
such very different circumstances; and for an offence too, 
after all, not of capital moment, while the protection now 
entreated was to the suppliant a matter of life or death. 
Adm£tus raised him up from the hearth with the child in his 

1 Thuqyd. i. 135; Ephorus ap, Plutarch, de Malign. Herodoti, c. 5, 
p. 855; Diodor. xi. 54; Plutarch, Themist, c. *3. 

8 T)iodor. xi. St. 
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arms—an evidence that he accepted the appeal and engaged 
to protect him; refusing to give him up to the envoys, and at 
last only sending him away on the expression of his own wish 
to visit the King of Persia. Two Macedonian guides conducted 
him across the mountains to Pydna in the Thermaic gulf, 
where he found a merchant-ship about to set sail for the coast of 
Asia Minor, and took a passage on board; neither the master 
nor the crew knowing his name. An untoward storm drove 
the vessel to the island of Naxos, at that moment besieged by 
an Athenian armament, Had he been forced to land there, 
he would of course have been recognised and seized, but his 
wonted subtlety did not desert him. Having communicated 
both his name and the peril which awaited him, he conjured 
the master of the ship to assist in saving him, and not to 
sutler any one of the crew to land; menacing that if by any 
accident he were discovered, he would bring the master to 
ruin along with himself, by representing him as an accomplice 
induced by money to facilitate the escape of Themistokles: 
on the other hand, in case of safety, he promised a large 
reward. Such promises and threats weighed with the master, 
who controlled his crew, and forced them to beat about during 
a day and a night off the coast without seeking to land. After 
that dangerous interval, the storm abated and the ship reached 
Ephesus in safety. 1 

Thus did Themistold6s, after a series of perils, find himself 
safe on the Persian side of the iEgean. At Athens he was 
proclaimed a traitor, and his property confiscated: nevertheless 
(as it frequently happened in cases of confiscation), his friends 
secreted a considerable sum, and sent it over to him in Asia, 
together with the money which he had left at Argos; so that 
he was thus enabled liberally to reward the ship-captain who 
had preserved him. With all this deduction, the property 
which he possessed of a character not susceptible of conceal¬ 
ment, and which was therefore actually seized, was found to 
amount to eighty talents, according to Theophrastus—to ioo 
talents, according to Theopompus. In contrast with this large 
sum, it is melancholy to learn that he had begun his political 

1 Thucyd, i. 137. Cornelius Nepos (Themist, c. 8) for the most part 
follows Thucydides, and professes to do so; yet he is not very accurate, 
especially about the relations between Themistokles and AdmSlus. 
Diodorus (xi. 5 6) seems to follow chiefly other guides, os Plutarch does 
also to a great extent (Themist. c, 24-26). There were evidently 
different accounts of his voyage, which represented him as reaching, not 
Ephesus, but the jEolic Kyme. Diodorus does not notice his voyage by 

Si“° - 
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career with a property not greater than three talents. 1 The 
poverty of ArisleidSs at the end of his life presents an 
impressive contrast to the enrichment of his rival. 

The escape of Themistokles, and his adventures in Persia, 
appear to have formed a favourite theme for the fancy and 
exaggeration of authors a century afterwards. We have thus 
many anecdotes which contradict either directly or by implica¬ 
tion the simple narrative of Thucydides. Thus we are told 
that at the moment when he was running away from the 
Greeks, the Persian king also had proclaimed a reward of 200 
talents for his head, and that some Greeks on the coast of Asia 
were watching to take him for this reward: that he was forced 
to conceal himself strictly near the coast, until means were 
found to send him up to Susa, in a closed litter, under pre¬ 
tence that it was a woman for the king’s harem: that Man- 
dang, sister of Xerxes, insisted upon having him delivered up 
to her as an expiation for the loss of her son at the battle 
of Salamis: that he learnt Persian so well, and discoursed in it 
so eloquently, as to procure for himself an acquittal from the 
Persian judges, when put upon his trial through the impor¬ 
tunity of Mandand: that the officers of the king's household 
at Susa, and the satraps in his way back, threatened him with 
still further perils; that he was admitted to see the king in 
person, after having received a lecture from tire chamberlain 
on the indispensable duty of falling down before him to do 
homage, &c., with several other uncertified details, 2 which 
make us value more highly the narrative of ThucydidSs. 
Indeed Ephorus, Deind, IGeitarchus, and HerakleidGs, from 
whom these anecdotes appear mostly to be derived, even 
affirmed that Themistokles had found Xerxes himself alive 
and seen him; whereas Thucydides and Charon, the two 
contemporary authors (for the former is nearly contemporary), 
asserted that he had found Xerxes recently dead, and his son 
Artaxerxes on the throne. 

According to Thucydides, the eminent exile does not seem 
to have been exposed to the least danger in Persia. He pre¬ 
sented himself as a deserter from Greece, and was accepted as 
such; moreover—what is more strange, though it seems true 
—he was received as an actual benefactor of the Persian king, 
and a sufferer from the Greeks on account of such dispositions 
—in consequence of his communications made to Xerxes 

1 Plutarch, Tliemist. c. 25 j also Kritias ap, jElian. V. H. x. 17: com¬ 
pare Herodot. viii. 12. 

6 Diador, xi. 56; Plutarch, Themist. c. 2<H)0. 
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respecting the intended retreat of the Greeks from Salamis, 
and respecting the contemplated destruction of the Hellespon- 
tine bridge. He was conducted by some Persians on the coast 
up to Susa, where he addressed a letter to the king couched in 
the following terms, such as probably no modern European 
king would tolerate except from a quaker:—“ I Thcmistokles, 
am come to thee, having done to thy house more mischief 
than any other Greek, as long as I was compelled in my own 
defence to resist the attack of thy father—but having also done 
him yet greater good, when I could do so with safety to myself, 
and when his retreat was endangered. Reward is yet owing to 
me for my past service : moreover, I am now here, chased away 
by the Greeks in consequence of my attachment to thee, 1 but 
able still to serve thee with great effect. I wish to wait a year, 
and then to come before thee in person to explain my views.” 

Whether the Persian interpreters, who read this letter to 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, exactly rendered its brief and direct 
expression, we cannot say. But it made a strong impression 
upon him, combined with the previous reputation of the writer 
—and he willingly granted the prayer for delay: though we 
shall not readily believe that he was so transported as to show 
his joy by immediate sacrifice to the gods, by an unusual 
measure of convivial indulgence, and by crying out thrice in 
his sleep, “ I have got ThemistoklSs the Athenian ”—as some 
of Plutarch’s authors informed him. 2 In the course of the 
year granted, ThernistoklSs had learned so much of the 
Persian language and customs as to be able to communicate 
personally with the king, and acquire his confidence. No 
Greek (says Thucydides) had ever before attained such a 
■commanding influence and position at the Persian court. 
His ingenuity was now displayed in laying out schemes for the 
subjugation of Greece to Persia, which were evidently captivat¬ 
ing to the monarch, who rewarded him with a Persian wife and 
large presents, sending him down to Magnesia on the MEeander 
not far from the coast of Ionia. The revenues of the district 
round that town, amounting to the large sum of fifty talents 
yearly, were assigned to him for bread: those of the neigh¬ 
bouring sea-port of Myus, for articles of condiment to his 

1 “Proditioncm ultra imjnttabant (says Tacitus, Hist. ii. 6o, respecting 
Paullinus and Proculus, the, generals of the army of Otho, when they 
surrendered to ViteUius after the defeat at Bebriacum), spalium longi ante 
prcelium itineris, fatigationem Othonianorum, permixLum vehieulis agmen, 
ac tlercuiue fortuita fraudi sua assignantis .—Et ViteUius crediait de 
iperfidid, et fraudem absolvit.” 

2 Plutarch, Themist. c.-aS. 
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bread, which was always accounted the main nourishment: 
those of Lampsakus on the Hellespont, for wine. 1 Not 
knowing the amount of these two latter items, we cannot 
determine how much revenue Themistokles received alto¬ 
gether; but there can be no doubt, judging from the revenues 
of Magnesia alone, that he was a great pecuniary gainer by his 
change of country. After having visited various parts of Asia, 2 
he lived for a certain time at Magnesia, in which place his 
family joined him from Athens, 

How long his residence at Magnesia lasted, we do not know, 
but seemingly long enough to acquire local estimation and 
leave mementos behind him. He at length died of sickness, 
when sixty-five years old, without having taken any step 
towards the accomplishment of those victorious campaigns 
which he had promised to Artaxerxes. That sickness was the 
real cause of his death, we may believe on the distinct state¬ 
ment of Thucydides ; 8 who at the same time notices a rumour 

1 Thucyd. i. 138; Diodor. xi. 57. Besides the three above-named 
places, Neanthfe and Fhnnins describe the grant as being still fuller and 
more specific: they state that Perkdte was granted to Themistokles for 
bedding, and Palmskgpsis for clothing (Plutarch, Themist. c. 29; Athenmus, 
i. p. 29). 

This seems to have been a frequent form of grants from the Persian and 
Egyptian kings, to their queens, relatives, or friends—a grant nominally to 
supply some particular want or taste: see Dr. Arnold's note on the passage 
of Thucydides. I doubt his statement however about the land-tax or rent; 
I do not think that it was a tenth or a fifth of the produce of the soil in 
these districts which was granted to Themistokles, but the portion of regal 
revenue or tribute levied in them. The Persian kings did not take the 
trouble to assess and collect the tribute s they probably left that to the 
inhabitants themselves, provided the sum total were duly paid. 

3 Plutarch, Themistokles, 0. 31. itAavtipsyos vtpl tV ‘Aalav: this 
statement seems probable enough, though Plutarch rejects it. 

8 Thucyd. i. 138. Ho<rhaas {fe reXeur? rhv filov Atyoviri Si nm Kal 
iicovirtov ipap/iiny biroBavety ttlirby, hSiyaroy yofiltravra elyu InirtAtvat 
Bao-iAei & br(<rx*ro. 

This current story, as old as Aristophanes (Equit. 83, compare the 
Scholia), alleged that Themistokles had poisoned himself by drinking bull’s 
blood (see Diodor. xi. 58). Diodorus assigns to this act of taking poison 
a still more sublime and patriotic character, by connecting it with a design 
on the part of Themistokles to restrain the Persian king from warring 
against Greece. 

Plutarch (Themist. c. 31, and Kimon, c. 18) and Diodorus both state as 
an unquestionable fact, that Themistoklds died by poisoning himself ; 
omitting even to notice the statement of Thucydides that he died of 
disease. Cornelius Nepos (Themist. c. 10) follows Thucydides. Cicero 
(Brutus, c. xi) refers the story of the suicide by poison to Clitarchus and 
Stratokies, recognising it as contrary to Thucydides. He puts into the 
mouth of his fellow dlalogist Atticus a just rebuke of the facility with 
which historical truth was sacrificed to rhetorical purpose. 
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partially current in his own lime, of poison voluntarily taken, 
from painful consciousness on the part of Themistokles him¬ 
self that the promises made could never be performed—a 
further proof of the general tendency to surround the last years 
of this distinguished man with impressive adventures, and to 
dignify his last moments with a revived feeling not unworthy of 
his earlier patriotism. The report j may possibly have been 
designedly circulated by his friends and relatives, in order to 
conciliate some tenderness towards his memory; since his sons 
still continued citizens at Athens, and his daughters were 
married there. These friends further stated that they had 
brought back his bones to Attica at his own express command, 
and Duried them privately without the knowledge of the 
Athenians; no condemned traitor being permitted to be buried 
in Attic soil. If however we even suppose that this statement 
was true, no one could point out with certainty the spot wherein 
such interment had taken place. Nor does it seem, when we 
mark the cautious expressions of Thucydides, 1 that he him¬ 
self was satisfied of the fact. Moreover we may affirm with 
confidence that the inhabitants of Magnesia, when they showed 
the splendid sepulchral monument erected in honour of 
Themistokles in their own market-place, were persuaded that 
his bones were really enclosed within it. 

Aristeidfis died about three or four years after the ostracism 
of Themistokles j 2 but respecting the place and manner of his 
death, there were several contradictions among the authors 
whom Plutarch had before him. Some affirmed that he 
perished on foreign service in the Euxine sea ; others, that he 
died at home, amidst the universal esteem and grief of his 
fellow-citizens. A third story, confined to the single statement 

1 Thucyd. i, 13S. Be oerra <paai KopucrBrivai airoS of irpoofj- 
Kovres at Kate xeAeiaavros iieelrau, feet} reOtjVtU ttpiipa 'ABijvalav 
iv rfj ‘A-rTifcjr ai y'ap Bdsrretv, {is Seri wpoBoarltf tpeiyovros. 

Cornelius Nepos, who here copies Thucydides, gives this statement by 
mistake, as if Thucydides had himself affirmed it: “Idem (sc. Thucydides) 
ossa ejits clam in Atticd ah amicis sepulta, quoniam legibus non concedere- 
tur, quod proditionis esset damnutus, memories prodidit.” This shows the 
haste or inaccuracy with which these secondaiy authors so often cite: 
Thucydides is certainly not a witness for the fact: if anything, he may be 
said to count somewhat against it. 

Plutarch (Themist. c. 32) shows that the burial-place of Themistokles, 
supposed to be in Attica, was yet never verified before his time: the guides 
of Pausanias, however, in the succeeding century, had become more con¬ 
fident (Pausanias, i. I, 3), 

a Respecting the probity of Aristeidis, see an interesting fragment of 
Eupolis the comic writer Frapm. iv. p. 4157, ed. Meineke), 
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of Kraterus, and strenuously rejected by Plutarch, represents 
Aristeides as having been falsely accused before the Athenian 
judicature and condemned to a fine of fifty mime, on the 
allegation of having taken bribes during the assessment of 
the tribute upon the allies—which fine he was unable to pay, 
and was therefore obliged to retire to Ionia, where he died. 
Dismissing this last story, we find nothing certain about his 
death except one fact—but that fact at the same time the most 
honourable of all—that he died veiy poor. It is even asserted 
that he did not leave enough to pay funeral expenses—-that a 
sepulchre was provided for him at PhalSrum at the public cost, 
besides a handsome donation to his son Lysimachus and a 
dowry to each of his two daughters. In the two or three 
ensuing generations, however, his descendants still continued 
poor, and even at that remote day some of them received aid 
out of the public purse, from the recollection of their incor¬ 
ruptible ancestor. Near a century and a half afterwards, a poor 
man named Lysimachus, descendant of the Just AiisteidSs, 
was to be seen at Athens near the chapel of Iacchus, carrying 
a mysterious tablet, and obtaining his scanty fee of two oboli 
for interpreting the dreams of the passers-by: Demetrius the 
Phalerean procured from the people, for the mother and aunt 
of this poor man, a small daily allowance. 1 On all these points 
the contrast is marked when we compare Aristeides with 
Themistokles. The latter, having distinguished, himself by 
ostentatious cost at Olympia, and by a choregic victory at 
Athens, with little scruple as to the means of acquisition— 
ended his life at Magnesia in dishonourable affluence greater 
than ever, and left an enriched posterity both at that place and 
at Athens. More than five centuries afterwards, his descendant 
the Athenian Themistokles attended the lectures of the philo¬ 
sopher Ammonius at Athens, as the comrade and friend of 
Plutarch himself. 2 

1 Plutarch, Arist. c, 26, 27; Cornelius Nepos, Aiist. c. 3: compare 
Aristophan. Vesp. 53. 

* Plutarch, Themist. c. 5-32. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFEDERACY UNDER ATHENS AS 

HEAD-FIRST FORMATION AND RAPID EXPANSION OF THE 

ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

I have already recounted, in the preceding chapter, how the 
Asiatic Greeks, breaking loose from the Spartan Pausanias, 
entreated Athens to organise a new confederacy, and to act as 
presiding city (Vorort)—and how this confederacy, framed not 
only for common and pressing objects, but also on principles of 
equal rights and constant control on the part of the members, 
attracted soon the spontaneous adhesion of a large proportion 
of Greeks, insular or maritime, near the Aigean sea. I also 
noticed this event as giving commencement to a new icra 
in Grecian politics. For whereas there had been before a 
tendency, not very powerful, yet on the whole steady and 
increasing, towards something like one Pan-Hellenic league 
under Sparta as president—from henceforward that tendency 
disappears, and a bifurcation begins: Athens and Sparta divide 
the Grecian world between them, and bring a much larger 
number of its members into co-operation, either with one or the 
other, than had ever been so arranged before. 

Thucydides marks precisely, as far os general words can go, 
the character of the new confederacy during the first years 
after its commencement. But unhappily he gives us scarcely 
any particular facts j and in the absence of such controlling 
evidence, a habit has grown up of describing loosely the entire 
period between 477 n.c. and 405 u.c. (the latter date is that 
of the battle of Aigospotami) as constituting “the Athenian 
empire.” This word denotes correctly enough the last part, 
perhaps the last forty years, of the seventy-two years indicated; 
but it is misleading when applied to the first part: nor indeed 
can any single word be found which faithfully characterises as 
well the one part as the other. A great and serious change had 
taken place, and we disguise the fact of that change if we talk 
of the Athenian hegemony or headship as a portion of the 
Athenian empire. Thucydides carefully distinguishes the two, 
speaking of the Spartans os having lost, and of the Athenians 
as having acquired, not empire, but headship or hegemony. 1 

1 Thucyd. i. 94. O-enoMipuriirav (Bvfdyrioi') hr rtf St rtf 
i. e. under the Spartan hecemony, before the Athenians were invited to 
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The transition from the Athenian hegemony to the Athenian 
empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determine 

assume the hegemony: compare byticipevai, i. 77, and Herodot. viii. 2, 3- 
Next we have (i. 95) (poirSyris re (the Ionians, See.) itpbs robs ‘A0i)valous 
ri£lovv outous jiyepkivas trtpay yeviuSai Kara rb {vyyevh. Again, when, 
the Spartans send out Dork is in place of Pausanius, the allies o{ik 4 tl 
tyletr ay tV yysp-oviav. Then, as to the ensuing proceedings of the 
Athenians (i. 96) — rrapaXa^ivres Be 0 ! ‘AOtjvaToi rfyv riyepovtav robrtp rp 
rp6v(p bttivruv rav (vppdxay BiA rb Havcavtov fuffos, &c. : compaie i. 75 
—iliuy S'e rrpoire\66vray r&v ^vppd'xay kb! airuf SeljBevraiv rjyepdvas 
Karatrnjvai, and vi. 76. 

Then the transition from the iiyepayia to the ipxb (i* 97 )— iiyoipevoi Si 
auravdpay rb irparoy ray loppdxay teal iirb Kaiywv (aydSav PouXevdvray, 
roadBe iirrjABov voAipcp re real Staxetpitret stpaypdruy pera^u rovde rod 
rroAlpov leal rot) MijSikou. 

Thucydides then goes on to say that he shall notice these “many strides 
in advance”—which Athens made, starting from her original hegemony, so 
as to show in what manner the Athenian empire or bpxv was originally 
formed— apa Si kb! rfjs Aprils AirtiBeifip tx tl vf)s ray ‘AOnvalav, iy olip 
rpirrtp teariary). The same transition from the {/yepoyla to the dpxh is 
described in the oration of the Athenian envoy at Sparta, shortly before 
the Peloponnesian war (i. 75): hut as it was rather the inLerest of the 
Athenian orator to confound the difference between riyepoyta and &pX’h, so 
after he has clearly stated what Ihe relation of Athens to her allies had 
been at first, and how it afterwards became totally changed, Thucydides 
makes him slur over the distinction, and say— oSrus ob5‘ -ripets Bavpairrbv 
ovSiv rretrofliKapev ... el Apy^v vs SiSopivrjy iSe^apeBa ttal rairr/y 
pi) iyetpev, &c. ; and he then proceeds to defend the title of Athens to 
command on the ground of superior force and worth: which last plea is 
advanced a few years afterwards still more nakedly and offensively by the 
Athenian speakers. Read also the language of the Athenian Euphfimus at 
Kamarina (vi. 82), where a similar confusion appears, as being suitable to 
the argument. 

It is to he recollected that the word hegemony or headship is extremely 
general, denoting any case of following a leader, and of obedience, how¬ 
ever temporary, qualified, or indeed little more than honorary. Thus it is 
used by the Thebans to express their relation towards the Boeotian con¬ 
federated towns (jiyepoyeietrBcu b<p ' bpwv, Thucyd. iii. 61, where Dr. Arnold 
draws attention to the distinction between ithat verb and &px eiv > and holds 
language respecting the Athenian bpx’fl, more precise than his language in 
the note ad Thucyd. i. 94), and by tne Corinthians to express their claims 
as metropolis of Korkyra, which were really little moie than honorary —M 
rip yytpives re elpai kbI tA «!ki Ira BavpifairBat (Thucyd. i. 38) : compare 
vii. 55. Indeed it sometimes means simply a guide (iii. 98; vii. 50). 

But the words hpx^h &pxo tv > Spx* <r ®**> voc. pass,, are more specific in 
their application, and imply both superior dignity and coercive authority 
to a greater or less extent : compare Thucyd. v. 69 ; ii. 8, &c, The iriXis 
ApxV fx oma 18 analogous to avbp rbpavvos (vi. 85). 

Herodotus is less careful in distinguishing the meanings of these words 
than Thucydides: see the discussion of the Lacedremoman and Athenian 
envoys with Gelo (vii. 155-162). But it is to he observed lhat he makes 
Gelo ask for the byepoyfa and not for the ipxb —putting the claim in the 
least offensive forto: compare also the claim of the Argeians for^ye/toWa 
(vii. 148), 1 1 
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precisely where the former ends and the latter begins: but it 
had been consummated before the thirty years' truce, which 
was concluded fourteen years before the Peloponnesian war— 
and it was in fact the substantial cause of that war. Empire 
then came to be held by Athens—partly as a fact established, 
resting on acquiescence rather than attachment or consent on 
the minds of the subjects—partly as a corollary from necessity 
of union combined with her superior force: while this latter 
point, superiority of force as a legitimate title, stood more and 
more forward both in the language of her speakers and in the 
conceptions of her citizens. Nay, the Athenian orators of the 
middle of the Peloponnesian war venture to affirm that their 
empire had been of this same character ever since the repulse 
of the Persians: an inaccuracy so manifest, that if we could 
suppose the speech made by the Athenian Euphfimus at 
Kamarina in 415 B.c. to have been heard by ThemistoklSs or 
Aristeidfis fifty years before, it would have been alike offensive 
to the prudence of the one and to the justice of the other. 

The imperial condition of Athens, that which she held at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when her allies (except 
Chios and Lesbos) were tributary subjects, and when the 
Aigean sea was an Athenian lake,—-was of course the period of 
her greatest splendour and greatest action upon the Grecian 
world. It was also the period most impressive to historians, 
orators, and philosophers—suggesting the idea of some one 
state exercising dominion over the iEgean, as the natural 
condition of Greece, so that if Athens lost such dominion, it 
would be transferred to Sparta—holding out the dispersed 
maritime Greeks as a tempting prize for the aggressive schemes 
of some new conqueror—and even bringing up by association 
into men’s fancies the mythical Minos of Krete, and others, 
as having been rulers of the Aegean in times anterior to 
Athens. 

Even those who lived under the full-grown Athenian empire 
had before them no good accounts of the incidents between 
479-450 b.c, For we may gather from the intimation of 
Thucydides, as well as from his barrenness of facts, that while 
there were chroniclers both for the Persian invasion and for 
the times before it, no one cared for the times immediately 
succeeding. 1 Hence, the little light which has fallen upon this 

1 1 Thucyd. i. 97. rots vph ip 10O Swacriy ixMwit rovro %y rb real 5 ) 

rk itpb r ibv MrfStitvy (vyerlleirav f) ainh rk Mijtucd' roiruv ti Hjtrep real 
IjtjtaTo iy rtf ‘Arrixf (vyypa^ 'EAPdyixoi, fipuxitis rt real to is xpdyots 
oJre ktcpiflus iTrtpvtialh). 
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blank has all been borrowed (if we except the careful Thu¬ 
cydides) from a subsequent age; and the Athenian hegemony 
has been treated as a mere commencement of the Athenian 
empire. Credit has been given to Athens for a long-sighted 
ambition, aiming from the Persian war downwards at results, 
which perhaps Themistokles 1 may have partially divined, but 
which only time and successive accidents opened even to 
distant view. But such systematic anticipation of subsequent 
results is fatal to any correct understanding, either of the real 
agents or of the real period; both of which are to be explained 
from the circumstances preceding and actually present, with 
some help, though cautious and sparing, from our acquaintance 
with that which was then an unknown future. When Aris- 
teidfis and ICimon dismissed the Lacedsemonian admiral Dorkis, 
and drove Pausanias away from Byzantium on his second 
arrival, they had to deal with the problem immediately before 
them. They had to complete the defeat of the Persian power, 
still formidable—and to create and organise a confederacy as 
yet only inchoate. This was quite enough to occupy their 
attention, without ascribing to them distant views of Athenian 
maritime empire. 

In that brief sketch of incidents preceding the Peloponnesian 
war, which Thucydides introduces as “ the digression from his 
narrative,” 8 he neither gives, nor professes to give, a complete 
enumeration of all which actually occurred. During the 
interval between the first desertion of the Asiatic allies from 
Pausanias to Athens, in 477 b.c. —and the revolt of Naxos in 
466 b.c. —he recites three incidents only: first, the siege and 
capture of Eion on the Strymon with its Persian garrison— 

Hellanikus therefore had done no more than touch upon the events of 
this period : and he found so little good information within his reach, os to 
fall into chronological blunders. 

1 Thucyd. i. 93. rys ybp ty BaXiatrys irpwros irixpyaev eiire'v &s 
hvBoicria iorl, mil rtp> hpxhv ‘bBbs £vyicare<rKtia(c. 

Dr. Arnold says in his note " tbBis signifies probably immediately after 
the retreat of the Persians." X think it refers to an earlier period—that 
point of time when Themistokles first counselled the building of the fleet, 
or at least when he counselled them to abandon their city and repose all 
their hopes in their fleet. It is only by this supposition that we get a 
reasonable meaning for the words Mh/tyirt threw, “he was the first who 
dared to say ’’—which, implies a counsel of extraordinary boldness. " For 
he was the first, who dared to advise them to grasp at the sea, and from 
that moment forward he helped to establish their empire." 1 The word 
tvyuaretnteia(e seems to denote a collateral consequence, not. directly 
contemplated, though perhaps divined, by Themistoklfis. 

s Thucyd. i, 97. fypwjm St airi Kal ri)v ItcffoXtlv rod \iyov imny 
aip.yv Sick rite, &C. 
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next, the capture of Skyros, and appropriation of the island to 
Athenian kleruchs or out-citi2ens,—thirdly, the war with Kary- 
stus in Euboea, and reduction of the place by capitulation. It 
has been too much the practice to reason as if these three 
events were the full history of ten or eleven years. Con¬ 
sidering what Thucydides states respecting the darkness of this 
period, we might perhaps suspect that they were all which he 
could learn about it on good authority: and they are all, in 
truth, events having a near and special bearing on the sub¬ 
sequent history of Athens herself—for Eion was the first 
stepping-stone to the important settlement of Amphipolis, and 
Skyros in the time of Thucydides was the property of outlying 
Athenian citizens or kleruchs. Still, we are left in almost 
entire ignorance of the proceedings of Athens, as conducting 
the newly-established confederate force: for it is certain that 
the first ten years of the Athenian hegemony must have been 
years of most active warfare against the Persians. One posi¬ 
tive testimony to this effect has been accidentally preserved to 
us by Herodotus, who mentions that “ before the invasion of 
Xerxes, there were Persian commanders and garrisons every¬ 
where in Thrace and the Hellespont, 1 all of whom were 
conquered by the Greeks after that invasion, with the single 
exception of Maskamfis governor of Doriskus, who could never 
be taken, though many different Grecian attempts were made 
upon the fortress.” 

Of those who were captured by the Greeks, not one made 
any defence sufficient to attract the admiration of Xerxes, 
except BogSs governor of Eion. Boggs, after bravely de¬ 
fending himself, and refusing offers of capitulation, found ‘his 
provisions exhausted, and further resistance impracticable. He 
then kindled a vast funeral pile—slew his wives, children, con¬ 
cubines, and family, and cast them into it—threw his precious 
effects over the wall into the Strymon—and lastly, precipitated 

1 Herodot. vii. 106, 107. Karitrrairav yhp (rt itpirepav rain jr t 5 )j 
l\d<nas BirapX' 11 if rjj @prftn jj tea 1 roB '’EWtiaieinrov Olroi 3 >v 

rr&mts, 0? T6 be Qpiitieiir zeal row ‘ZfOetitnrivrov, rh^v roO lv Aopicricip, iirb 
‘EXMjj'wj/ Srrepov rairtis rfjs orparriAairtris l(ppl 8 ?i<rav rbv Si lv AophrKV 
Mtwmfittjv oiSo/toI km ISwietS-riaav IJeXetv, it oWmv iteiprier afilv wv. 

The loose chronology of Plutarch is little to be trusted; but he, too, 
acknowledges the continuance of Persian occupations in Thrace, by aid of 
the natives, until a period later than the battle of the Eurymedon (Plutarch, 
Kiraon, c. 14). 

It is a mistake to suppose, with Dr. Arnold in his note on Thucyd. viii. 
€2, “that Sestus was almost the last place held by the Persians in Europe." 

Weissenborn (Hellen, Oder Beitrhge zur genaueren Etforschung der atl- 
.-miechischen Geschichte, Jena, 1844, p, 144, note 31) has taken notice of 
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himself into the flames. 1 His brave despair was the theme 
of warm encomium among the Persians, and his relatives in 
Peisia weie liberally rewarded by Xerxes. This capture of 
Eion, effected by Kimon, has been mentioned (as already 
stated) by Thucydid&s; but Herodotus here gives us to under¬ 
stand that it was only one of a string of enterprises, all un¬ 
noticed by Thucydides, against the Persians. Nay, it would 
seem from his language that MaskamSs maintained himself in 
Doriskus during the whole reign of Xerxes, and perhaps longer, 
repelling successive Grecian assaults. 

The valuable indication here cited from Herodotus would be 
of itself a sufficient proof that the first years of the Athenian 
hegemony were full of busy and successful hostility against the 
Persians. And in truth this is what we should expect. The 
battles of Salamis, Pkittea, and MykalS, drove the Persians out 
of Greece and overpowered their main armaments, but did not 
remove them at once from all the various posts which they 
occupied throughout the Aigcan and Thrace. Without doubt 
the Athenians had to clear the coasts and the islands of a 
great number of different Persian detachments; an operation 
neither short nor easy, with the then imperfect means of siege, 
as we may sec by the cases of Seslus and Eion; nor indeed 
always practicable, as the case of Doriskus teaches us. The 
fear of these Persians, yet remaining in the neighbourhood, 2 
and even the chance of a renewed Persian invading armament, 
formed one pressing motive for Grecian cities to join the new 
confederacy; while the expulsion of the enemy added to it 
those places which he had occupied. It was by these years 
of active operations at sea against the common enemy, that 
the Athenians first established n that constant, systematic, and 

this impottaut passage of Herodotus, as well as of that in Plutarch j but 
be does not see how much it embarrasses all attempts to frame a ceitain 
chronology for those two or three events which Thucydides gives us between 
476-466 n.c. 

1 Kutzen (De Atheniensimn Imperio Cimouis Rtque Fericlis tempore 
constltuto. Grimte, 1837. Commentatio, i. p. 8) has good reason to call 
in question the suatagem ascribed to Kimon by PausaniaS (viit. 8, 2) for 
the capture of Eion. 

2 To these “remaining operations against the Persians" the Athenian 
envoy at Lacedsemon alludes, in his speech prior to the Peloponnesian war 
—S/saiv piv (youSpartans) 06/t iStXtieivruy vapapiiPcuirpbs rh AirtfAoiva 
n-oD 0«p£(£p ov, ti/iTv Si irpotreKSirrmi rSy ^vppixo>* nMy Sei/Sturtur 
Tiytpivas HaravTflyai, &c. (Thucyd. i. 75)! and again, iii. ro. tA iWXottrd 
tS)V fpyow. 

Compare also Plato, Menexen. e. 12, alrrhs Si byyiWsro framXobs 
SiavnelffSai Sis ivixetp'hvav vi\it M robs “KMi/vas, &c, 

* The Athenian nautical training begins directly after the tepulse of the 
vot.. v, O ' 
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laborious training, among their own ships’ crews, which trans¬ 
mitted itself with continual improvements down to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war. It was by these, combined with present fear, 
that they were enabled to organise the largest and most 
efficient confederacy ever known among Greeks—to bring to¬ 
gether deliberative deputies—to plant their own ascendency as 
enforcers of the collective resolutions—and to raise a pro¬ 
digious tax from universal contribution. Lastly, it was by the 
same operations, prosecuted so successfully as to remove 
present alarm, that they at length fatigued the more lukewarm 
and passive members of the confederacy, and created in them 
a wish either to commute personal sendee for pecuniary con¬ 
tribution, or to escape from the obligation of service in any 
way. The Athenian nautical training would never have been 
acquired—the confederacy would never have become a working 
reality—the fatigue and discontents among its members would 
never have arisen—unless there had been a real fear of the 
Persians, and a pressing necessity for vigorous and organised 
operations against them, during the ten years between 477 and 
466 B.C. 

As to these ten years, then, we are by no means to assume 
•that the particular incidents mentioned by Thucydidfis about 
Eion, Skyros, Karystus, and Naxos, constitute the sum total of 
events. To contradict this assumption, I have suggested proof 
sufficient, though indirect, that they are only part of the stock 
of a very busy period—the remaining details of which, in¬ 
dicated in outline by the large general language of Thucydidfis, 
we are condemned not to know. Nor are we admitted to be 
present at the synod of Delos, which during all this time con¬ 
tinued its periodical meetings: though it would have been 
highly interesting to trace the steps whereby an institution 
which at first promised to protect not less the separate rights 
of the members than the security of the whole, so lamentably 
failed in its object. We must recollect that this confederacy, 
formed for objects common to all, limited to a certain extent 
the autonomy of each member j both conferring definite rights, 
and imposing definite obligations. Solemnly sworn to by all, 
and by Aristeidfis on behalf of Athens, it was intended to bind 
the members in perpetuity—marked even in the form of the 
oath, which was performed by casting heavy lumps of iron into 

Persians. Ti> 51 rijf StAdcrirtis irurrij/iams ytvt<r8ou (says Periklfis respect¬ 
ing the Peloponnesians, just at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war) oi fa&lois airois irpotryerfitrtrw oiSi flip ifxfls, peKer&vres aM 
fiffbs &iri> rSr Ui/SikSp, (%ttpyaaBt wcu (Thucyd, i. 14a). 
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the sea never again to be seen. 1 * * * * * * As this confederacy was thus 
both perpetual and peremptory, binding each member to the 
rest and not allowing either retirement or evasion, so it was 
essential that it should be sustained by some determining 
authority and enforcing sanction. The determining authority 
was provided by the synod at Delos: the enforcing sanction 
was exercised by Athens as president. And there is every 
reason to presume that Athens, for a long time, performed this 
duty in a legitimate and honourable manner, acting in exe¬ 
cution of the resolves of the synod, or at least in full harmony 
with its general purposes. She exacted from every member the 
regulated quota of men or money, employing coercion against 
recusants, and visiting neglect of military duty with penalties. 
In all these requirements she only discharged her appropriate 
functions as chosen leader of the confederacy. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that the general synod went cordially 
along with her* in strictness of dealing towards those de¬ 
faulters who obtained protection without bearing their share of 
the burthen. 

But after a few years, several of the confederates, becoming 
weary of personal military service, prevailed upon the 
Athenians to provide ships and men in their place, and 
imposed upon themselves in exchange a money-payment of 
suitable amount. This commutation, at first probably intro¬ 
duced to meet some special case of inconvenience, was found 
so suitable to the taste of all parties, that it gradually spread 
through the larger portion of the confederacy. To unwarlike 
allies, hating labour and privation, it was a welcome relief: 
while to the Athenians, full of ardour, and patient of labour as 
well as discipline for the aggrandisement of their country, it 
afforded constant pay for a fleet more numerous than they 
could otherwise have kept afloat. It is plain from the state¬ 
ment of Thucydides that this altered practice was introduced 
from the petition of the confederates themselves, riot from any 
pressure or stratagem on the part of Athens. 8 But though. 

1 Plutarch, Aristeidds, c. 24. 

4 Such concurrence of the general synod is In fact Implied in the speech 

put by Thucydides into the mouth of the Mitylensean envoys at Olympia, 

in tiie third year of the Peloponnesian war: a speech pronounced by parties 

altogether hostile to Athens (Thucyd. iii. ri)— &put php yip paprvot'p 

iXP&vro (the Athenians) pdi ftv rois yt lircfitpovs isavras, tl pi n 

ilSixovv oh Metrav, ivcrparfieiP, 

8 Thucyd. 1 . 97 - 99 .— Airfoi S' SAXfti ?j<rav ran itorriatoiv, Ka\ ftiyumu, 
at t&p ipipap koI vuv XxSetai, teirotrrpAriop, tX rip iyivero' at yip 
’ASijvsroi ixpifias (vpaatrov, xal Awojpol $<rap, aix dwtiaiv o4m favtop,Amir, 
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such was its real source, it did not the less fatally degrade the 
allies in reference to Athens, and extinguish the original feeling 
of equal rights and partnership in the confederacy, with com¬ 
munion of danger as well as of glory, which had once bound 
them together. The Athenians came to consider themselves 
as military chiefs and soldiers, with a body of tribute-paying 
subjects, whom they were entitled to hold in dominion, and 
restrict, both as to foreign policy and internal government, to 
such extent as they thought expedient—but whom they were 
also bound to protect against foreign enemies. The military 
force of these subject-states was thus in a great degree trans¬ 
ferred to Athens by their own act, just as that of so many of 
the native princes in India has been made over to the English. 
But the military efficiency of the confederacy against the 
Persians was much increased, in proportion as the vigorous 
resolves of Athens 1 were less and less paralysed by the con¬ 
tentions and irregularity of a synod : so that the war was 
prosecuted with greater success than ever, while those motives 
of alarm, which had served as the first pressing stimulus to the 
formation of the confederacy, became every year further and 
further removed. 

Under such circumstances, several of the confederate states 
grew tired even of paying their tribute—and averse to con¬ 
tinuance as members. They made successive attempts to 
secede : but Athens, acting seemingly in conjunction with the 
synod, repressed their attempts one after the other—conquer¬ 
ing, fining, and disarming the revolters; which was the more 
easily done, since in most cases their naval force had been in 
great part handed over to her. As these events took place, 
not all at once, but successively in different years—the number 
of mere tribute-paying allies as well as of subdued revolters 
continually increasing— so there was never any one moment of 
conspicuous change in the character of the confederacy. The 
allies slid unconsciously into subjects, while Athens, without 
any predetermined plan, passed from a chief into a despot. 

rakuimopol? npoadyovTts rds ivdytta 1, *Htrav Si iraij real of ’A&jwtioi 

0 tiiiiri ipalas if 7 }Sov% &p%ofres, koI otfre (ufeirrpdrevof dirb r 08 ttrov, fiffitif 
re npoadyearOai ?V avrois robs lubitrrapivovs- 5 f ouro! atrioi iyifovro 
of ^ippaxor Sid ydp rdpr dnitcfriaif rair/jv itbv trrptvrti&v of trAifow 
bbtSv, Iva pfj dir' oftcov Art, xpipara ird^avro 4 rrl rav vtuv rb Utvobptvov 
ifiKaipa f tpeiv, Kal rots pef ’Aflrjvsfoio ijtfjero rb favrmbf inb rf)s Sundays 
flf iictfi/01 tvfuptpouv, afrrol So Sirirs inoarutov, hnapdcrKtvoi Kal iireipoi is 
rbf niKspav wxSfoTavro. 

1 See the contemptuous remarks of Peri kids upon the debates of the 
Lacedemonian allies at Sparta (Thucyd, i. 141). 
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By strictly enforcing the obligations of the pact upon unwilling 
members, and by employing coercion against revolters, she had 
become unpopular in the same proportion as she acquired new 
power—and that too without any guilt of her own. In this 
position, even if she had been inclined to relax her hold upon 
the tributary subjects, considerations of her own safety would 
have deterred her from doing so; for there was reason to ap¬ 
prehend that they might place their strength at the disposal of 
her enemies. It is very certain that she never was so inclined. 
It would have required a more self-denying public morality than 
has ever been practised by any state, either ancient or modem, 
even to conceive the idea of relinquishing voluntarily an im¬ 
mense ascendency as well as a lucrative revenue: least of all 
was such an idea likely to be conceived by Athenian citizens, 
whose ambition increased with their power, and among whom 
the love of Athenian ascendency was both passion and 
patriotism. But though the Athenians were both disposed, 
and qualified, to push all the advantages offered and even to 
look out for new—we must not forget that the foundations of 
their empire were laid in the most honourable causes: volun¬ 
tary invitation—efforts both unwearied and successful against a 
common enemy—unpopularity incurred in discharge of an 
imperative duty—and inability to break up the confederacy, 
without endangering themselves as well as laying open the 
Aegean sea to the Persians. 1 

There were two other causes, besides that which has been 
just adverted to, for the unpopularity of imperial Athens. 
First, the existence of the confederacy, imposing^ permanent 
obligations, was in conflict with the general instinct of the 


1 The speech of the Athenian envoy at Sparta, a little before the 
Peloponnesian war, sets forth the growth of the Athenian empire, in 
the main, with perfect justice (Thucyd. i. 75, 76). He admits and even 
exaggerates its unpopularity, but shows that such unpopularity was, to a 
great extent and certainly as lo its first origin, unavoidable as well as 
undeserved. He of course, as might be supposed, omits those other 
proceedings by which Athens had herself aggravated it 

Kal yip aiirlju ■rijuie (rljp 4pxM iAdflojueu oft fiiaoufuem ... if aftrou Jl 
rou Ipyou to Trp&rov itpuaya/yeh a4rj>j> is r6Se, fi&Kitna /sip 

{mb Seoul, tirelra Si Kal rifiijr, vffTtpoP Kal SitptXlas. Kal oft k brr<pa\h in 
ISoKfi sJpat, rots woMois kirrixSnuivovs, Kal tipup Kal ijSi] aTvoarivTaip 
/(exeipaiuevaw, 6/j.Sp t( iifitv oftxeVi S/toiwi <j>l\cer &W’ Mrrwv sal Stafxlpuv 
Uptup, ivipras KivSvpeitw Kal yip ttv al imoarriatts it pis Suns iylyvopro’ 
it Sou 8« iptrltpSopop ri fvp.<pipovra tup usylarter irtpl KtvSivmp «J rWealai. 

The whole speech well merits attentive study: compare also the speech 
of Periklfis at Athens, in the second year of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. 
ii. 6u). 
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Greek mind, tending towards separate political autonomy of 
each city—as well as with the particular turn of the Ionic mind, 
incapable of that steady personal effort which was requisite for 
maintaining the synod of Delos on its first large and equal 
basis. Next—and this is the great cause of all—Athens, 
having defeated the Persians and thrust them to a distance, 
began to employ the force and the tribute of her subject-allies 
in warfare against Greeks, wherein these allies had nothing to 
gain from success—everything to apprehend from defeat—and 
a banner to fight for, offensive to Hellenic sympathies. On 
this head the subject-allies had great reason to complain, 
throughout the prolonged wars of Greek against Greek for the 
purpose of sustaining Athenian predominance. But on the 
point of practical grievances or oppressions, they had little 
ground for discontent, and little feeling of actual discontent, as 
I shall show more fully hereafter. Among the general body 
of citizens in the subject-allied cities, the feeling towards 
Athens was rather indifference than hatred. The movement 
of revolt against her proceeded from small parties of leading 
men, acting apart from the citizens, and generally with collateral 
views of ambition for themselves. The positive hatred towards 
her was felt chiefly by those who were not her subjects. 

It is probable that the same indisposition to personal effort, 
which prompted the confederates of Delos to tender money- 
payment as a substitute for military service, also induced them 
to neglect attendance at the synod. But we do not know the 
steps whereby this assembly, at first an effective reality, 
gradually dwindled into a mere form, and vanished. Nothing 
however can more forcibly illustrate the difference of character 
between the maritime allies of Athens and the Peloponnesian 
allies of Sparta, than the fact—that while the former shrank 
from personal service and thought it an advantage to tax them¬ 
selves in place of it—the latter were “ ready enough with their 
bodies,” but uncomplying and impracticable as to contri¬ 
butions. 1 The contempt felt by these Dorian landsmen for 
the military efficiency of the Ionians recurs frequently, and 
appears even to exceed what the reality justified. But when 
we turn to the conduct of the latter twenty years earlier, at the 
battle of Lad6, in the very crisis of the Ionic revolt from 
Persia 2 —we detect the same want of energy, the same in¬ 
capacity of personal effort and labour, as that which broke up 

1 Thucyd. i. 141. <r<fyia<ri Si irotpiSrepot ot airovpyol tuv hvOpdiran % 

Xphtiuei Tohefisiv, &C. 

2 Sea Herodot, vi. 12, and chap. xxxv. of this History. 
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the Confederacy of Delos with all its beneficial promise. To 
appreciate fully the indefatigable activity and daring, together 
with the patient endurance of laborious maritime training, 
which characterised the Athenians of that day—we have only 
to contrast them with these confederates, so remarkably 
destitute of both. Amidst such glaring inequalities of merit, 
capacity, and power, to maintain a confederacy of equal 
members was impossible. It was in the nature of things that 
the confederacy should either break up, or be transmuted into 
an Athenian empire. 

I have already mentioned that the first aggregate assessment 
of tribute, proposed by Aristeides and adopted by the synod at 
Delos, was four hundred and sixty talents in money. At that 
time many of the confederates paid their quota, not in money, 
but in ships. But this practice gradually diminished, as the 
commutations above alluded to, of money in place of ships, 
were multiplied, while the aggregate tribute of course became 
larger. It was no more than six hundred talents 1 at the com¬ 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, forty-six years after the 
first formation of the confederacy; from whence we may infer 
that it was never at all increased upon individual members 
during the interval. For the difference between four hundred 
and sixty talents and six hundred, admits of being fully ex¬ 
plained by the numerous commutations of service for money as 
well as by the acquisitions of new members, which doubtless. 
Athens had more or less the opportunity of making. It is not 
to be imagined that the confederacy had attained its maxi¬ 
mum number at the date of the first assessment of tribute: 
there must have been various cities, like Sinopfi and Angina, 
subsequently added. 8 

Without some such preliminary statements as those just given, 
respecting the new state of Greece between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars, beginning with the Athenian hegemony or 
headship, and ending with the Athenian empire—the reader 
would hardly understand the bearing of those particular events 
which our authorities enable us to recount; events unhappily 
few in number, though the period must have been full of action 
—and not well-authenticated as to dates. The first known 
enterprise of the Athenians in their new capacity (whether the 
first absolutely or not we cannot determine) between 476 b.c. 
and 466 B.C., was the conquest of the important post of Eion 
on the Strymon, where the Persian governor Boggs, starved 

1 Thucyd. ii. 13. 

* Thucyd, 1 . 10$ s Plutarch, Peri kids, c. 20. . 
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out after a desperate resistance, destroyed himself rather than 
capitulate, together with his family and precious effects—as has 
already been stated. The next events named are their enter¬ 
prises against the Dolopes and Pelasgi in the island of Skyros 
(seemingly about 470 r,.c.) and the Dryopes in the town and 
district of Karystus in Euboea. To the latter, who were of a 
different kindred from the inhabitants of Chalkis and Eretria, 
and received no aid from them, they granted a capitulation: 
the former were more rigorously dealt with and expelled from 
their island. Skyros was barren, and had little to recommend it 
except a good maritime position and an excellent harbour; 
while its inhabitants, seemingly akin to the Pelasgian residents 
in Lemnos prior to the Athenian occupation of that spot, were 
alike piratical and cruel. Some Thessalian traders, recently 
plundered and imprisoned by them, had raised a complaint 
against them before the Amphiktyonic synod, which condemned 
the island to make restitution. The mass of the islanders 
threw the burden upon those who had committed the crime: 
and these men, in order to evade payment, invoked Kimon 
with the Athenian armament. He conquered the island, 
expelled the inhabitants, and peopled it with Athenian settlers. 

Such clearance was a beneficial act, suitable to the new 
character of Athens as guardian of the ^Egean sea against 
piracy: but it seems also connected with Athenian plans. The 
island lay very convenient for the communication with Lemnos 
(which the Athenians had doubtless reoccupied after the 
expulsion of the Persians 1 ), and became, as well as Lemnos, a 
recognised adjunct or outlying portion of Attica. Moreover 
there were old legends which connected the Athenians with it, 
as the tomb of their hero Theseus; whose name, as the mythical 
champion of democracy, was in peculiar favour at the period 
immediately following the return from Salamis. It was in the 
year 476 b.c., that the oracle had directed them to bring home 
the bones of Theseus from Skyros, and to prepare for that hero 
a splendid entombment and edifice in their new city. They had 
tried to effect this, but the unsocial manners of the Dolopians 
had prevented a search, and it was only after Kimon had taken 
the island that he found, or pretended to find, the body. It 
was brought to Athens in the year 469 b.c., 2 and after being 

1 Xenophon, Hellenic, v. 1, 31. 

* Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenic, ad ann. 476 B.c.) places the 
conquest of Skyros by Kimon in the year 476 B.c. He says, after citing 
a passage ftom Thucyd, i. 98, and from Plutarch, Theseus, c. 36, as well 
as a proposed correction of Bentley, which he justly rejects—“The island 
was actually conquered in the year of the arcbon Phsedon, B.C, 476.' This 
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welcomed by the people in solemn and joyous procession, as if 
the hero himself had come back, was deposited in the interior 


wc know from Thucyd. i. 98, and Diodor. xi. 41-48 combined. Plutarch 
named the archon Phtcdon with reference to the conquest of the island: 
then, by a negligence not unusual with him, connected the oracle with 
that fact, as a contemporary transaction : although in truth the oraolc was 
not procured till six or seven years afterwards.” 

Plutarch has many sins to answer for against chronological exactness j 
hut the charge here made against him is undeserved. Ho states that the 
oiaclc was given in (476 B.c.) the year of the archon Phtcdon ; and that 
the hotly of Theseus was brought hack to Athens in (469 n.c.) the year of 
the archon Apliepsion. There is nothing to contiadict either statement; 
nor do the passages of Thucydides and Diodorus, which Mr. Clinton 
adduces, prove that which he asserts. The two passages of Diodorus have 
indeed 110 bearing upon the event: and in so far ns Diodorus is in this case 
an authority at all, he goes against Mr. Clinton, for he states Sky ms to 
have been conquered in 470 B. C. (Diodor. xi. 60). Thucydidds only tells 
us thaL the operations against Eton, Skyros, and Koryslus, took place in 
the order here indicated, and at some periods between 476 anil 466 B.c, : 
but he does not enable us to determine positively the dale of either. Upon 
w hat authority Mr. Clinton states that “the oracle was not procured till 
six or seven years afterwards ” (*'. e. after the conquest), I do not know : 
the account of Plutarch goes rather to show that it was procuied six or 
seven years before the conquest: and this may stand good until some better 
testimony is produced to contradict it. As our information now stands, 
we have no testimony as to the year of the conquest except that of Diodorus, 
who assigns it to 470 B.c., hut as he assigns both the conquest of Eion, and 
the expeditions of Kimon against Karin and Pamphylia with the victories 
ofEurymedon, all lo the same year, we cannot much trust his authority. 
Nevertheless I incline to believe him as to the date of the conquest of 
Skyros: because it seems to me very probable that this conquest took 
place in the year immediately before that in which the body of Theseus 
was brought to Athens, which latter event may be referred with great 
confidence to 469 B.c., in consequence or the interesting anecdote related 
by Plutarch about the first prize gained by the poet Soplioklos. 

Mr. Clinton has given in his Appendix (No. vi.-viii. p. 248-253) two 
Dissertations respecting the chronology of the period from the Peraian war 
down lo the close of the Peloponnesian war. He has rendered much 
service by correcting the mistake of Dodwell, Wesseling and MiLford 
(founded upon an inaccurate construction of a passage in Isokratis) in 
supposing, after the Persian invasion of Greece, a Spartan hegemony, 
lasting ten years, prior to the commencement of the Athenian hegemony, 
lie has shown that the latter must be reckoned as commencing in 477, or 
476 B.C., immediately after the mutiny of the allies against Pausanias— 
whose command, however, need not bo peremptorily restricted to one 
year, as Mr. Clinton (p. 252) and Dodwell maintain: for the words pf 
Thucydidfis, tv rjjSe -rji frye/ioWa, imply nothing as to annual duration, and 
designate merely " the hegemony which preceded that of Athens.” 

But the refutation of this mistake does not enable us to establish any 
good positive chronology for the period between 477 and 466 b.c. It will 
not do to construe n p&rov (Tnucyd. i. 98) in reference to the Athenian 

conquest of Eion, as if it must necessarily mean “ the year after ” 477 B.C. 
If we could imagine that Thucydides had told us all the military operations 

n ■* ■ 
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of the city. On the spot was built the monument called the 
Theseium with its sacred precinct, invested with the privilege 
of a sanctuary for men of poor condition who might feel ground 
for dreading the oppressions of the powerful, as well as for slaves 
in case of cruel usage. 1 Such were the protective functions of 
the mythical hero of democracy, whose installation is interest¬ 
ing as marking the growing intensity of democratical feeling in 
Athens since the Persian war. 

It was about two years or more after this incident that the first 
breach of union in the Confederacy of Delos took place. The 
important island of Naxos, the largest of the Cyclades—an 
island which thirty years before had boasted a large marine 
force and 8000 hoplites—revolted; on what special ground wo 
do not know: but probably the greater islands fancied them¬ 
selves better able to dispense with the protection of the con¬ 
federacy than the smaller—at the same time that they were 
more jealous of Athens. After a siege of unknown duration, 
by Athens and the confederate force, it was forced to surrender, 

between 477-466 Ii.c., we should be compidlcd Lo admit plenty of Unit 
“interval of inaction” against which Mr. Clinton so strongly protests 
(p. 25a). Unhappily Thucydides has told us but a small porLion of the 
events which renlly happened. 

Mr. Clinton compares the various periods of duration assigned by ancient 
authors to that which is improperly called the Athenian “empire”— 
between 477-405 u.e. (pp. 248, 249). X confess that I rather agree with 
Dr. Gillies, who admits the discrepancy between these authors bioudly and 
undisguiscdly, than with Mr, Clinton, who seeks to bring them into com¬ 
parative agreement. His explanation is only successful in regard lo one of 
them—Demosthcnfis; whose two statements (forty-five years in one place 
and seventy-three years in another) are shown to be consistent with each 
oilier as well as chronologically just. But surely it is not reasonable to 
correct the text of the oinlor Lykurgus from to ifiSo/i-ijicoyra, 

and then to say that “ Lykurgus may ho added to the number of those who 
describe the period as seventy years " (p. 250), Neither arc we to bring 
Andokidfis into harmony with others, by supposing that “his calculation 
ascends lo the battle of Marathon, from the date of which (b.C. 490) to tho 
battle of /Egospolami, are just eighty-five years” (ibid,). Nov ought we 
to justify a computation by Demosthcnfis of sixty-five years, by saying 
“that it terminates at the Athenian defeat in Sicily” (p. 249). 

The truth is, that there is more or less chronological inaccuracy in all 
these passages, except those of Demosthcnfis—and historical inaccuracy in 
all of them, not even excepting those. It is not true that the Athenians 
ijp(ay rijs flaXaererjp— }jp£ay r&v 'EWfivay—rpoaTtlrat ij anv ray "SWivmv — 
for seventy-throe years. The historical language of Demosthenes, Plato, 
Lysias, Isokratfis, Andokidfis, Lykurgus, requires to be carefully examined 
before we rely upon it 

1 Plutarch (Kimon, c. 8; Theseus, c. 36). 4 trr 1 Se fifroy ohtirais feed, 
iraairols TWireivoripois recti SeSufm xpelrrovas, its feed rov Br/treeor ■npactruriKov 
twos real fSoTjfbjriicoC yevofUvov not npaaBcxofiivov <pt\avBpilmas cits ray 
ruTritvoripav 9 «^crtir. 
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and reduced to the condition of a tributary subject ; 1 its armed 
ships being doubtless taken away, and its fortifications razed. 
Whether any fine or ulterior penalty was levied, we have no 
information. 

We cannot doubt that the reduction of this powerful island, 
however untoward in its effects upon the equal and self- 
maintained character of the confederacy, strengthened its military 
force by placing the whole Naxian fleet with new pecuniary 
contributions in the hands of the chief. Nor is it surprising to 
hear that Athens sought both to employ this new force, and to 
obliterate the late act of severity, by increased exertions against 
the common enemy. Though we know no particulars respect¬ 
ing operations against Persia, since the attack on Eion, such 
operations must have been going on; but the expedition under 
Kimon, undertaken not long after the Naxirm revolt, was 
attended with memorable results. That commander, having 
under him 200 triremes from Athens, and 100 from the various 
confederates, was despatched to attack the Persians on the 
south-western and southern coast of Asia Minor, tie attacked 
and drove out several of their garrisons from various Grecian 
settlements, both in ICavia and Lykia: among others, the 
important trading city of Phasfilis, though at first resisting and 
even standing a siege, was prevailed upon by the friendly sug¬ 
gestions of the Chians in ICimon’s armament to pay a contribution 
of ten talents and join in the expedition. From the length of 
lime occupied in these various undertakings, the Persian satraps 
had been enabled to assemble a powerful force, both fleet and 
army, near the mouth of the river Eurymcdon in Pamphylia, 
under the command of TithraustSs and Pherendatfis, both of 
the regal blood. The fleet, chiefly Phoenician, seems to have 
consisted of 200 ships, but a further reinforcement of eighty 
Phoenician ships was expected, and was actually near at hand, 
so that the commanders were unwilling to hazard a battle before 
its arrival. Kimon, anxious for the same reason to hasten 
on the combat, attacked them vigorously. Partly from their 
inferiority of numbers, partly from discouragement at the absence 
of the reinforcement, they seem to have made no strenuous 
resistance. They were put to flight and driven ashore; so 
speedily, and with so little loss to the Greeks, that Kimon was 
enabled to disembark his men forthwith, and attack the land- 
force which was drawn up on shore to protect them. The 

1 Thucyd. i, 98. It has already been stated in the preceding chapter, 
that ThemistoklSs, as a fugitive, passed close to Naxos while it was under 
sieve, and incurred great danger of being taken. 
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battle on land was long and gallantly contested, but Kimon at 
length gained a complete victory, dispersed the army with the 
capture of many prisoners, and either took or destroyed the 
entire fleet, As soon as his victory and his prisoners were 
secured, he sailed to Cyprus for the purpose of intercepting the 
reinforcement of eighty Phoenician ships in their way, and was 
fortunate enough to attack them while yet they were ignorant 
of the victories of the Eurymedon. These ships too were all 
destroyed, though most of the crews appear to have escaped 
ashore on the island. Two great victories, one at sea and the 
other on land, gained on the same day by the same armament, 
counted with reason among tire most glorious of all Grecian 
exploits, and were extolled as such in the inscription on the 
commemorative offering to Apollo, set up out of the tithe of 
the spoils. 1 The number of prisoners, as well as the booty 
taken by the victors, was immense. 

1 For the battles of the Eurymedon, see Thueyd. i. too; Diodor. xi. 
60-62; Plutarch, Kimon, 12, 13, 

The accounts of the two latter appear chiefly derived from Ephorus and 
Kallisthenfis, authors of the following century ; and from Phanodemus, an 
author later still. I borrow sparingly from them, and only so far as consists 
with the brief statement of Thucydidfis. The narrative of Diodorus is 
exceedingly confused, indeed hardly intelligible. 

Fhanodemus stated tlie number of the Persian fleet at six hundred ships; 
Ephorus, at three hundred an.l fifty. Diodorus (following the latter) gives 
three hundred and forty. Plutarch mentions the expected reinforcement of 
eighty Phoenician ships; which appears to me a very credible circumstance, 
explaining the easy nautical victory of Kimon at the Eurymedon. From 
ThucydidGs we know that the vanquished fleet at the Eurymedon consisted 
of no more than two hundred ships. For so I venture to cunslrue the 
words of ThucydidGs, in spite of the authority of Dr. Arnoki—Kal efA. ov 
(’AByvaioi) rpi^peis 'taiviicuv ica 1 ittipBeipw t 4s whras is (tus) Suucooiar. 
Upon which Dr, Arnold observes,—"Amounting in all to two hundred; 
that is, that the whole number of ships taken or destroyed was two 
hundred—not that the whole fleet consisted of no more.” Admitting the 
correctness of this construction (which may be defended by viii. 21), we 
may remark that the defeated Phoenician fleet, according to the universal 
practice of antiquity, ran ashore to seek protection from its accompanying 
land-force. When therefore this land-force was itself defeated and dis¬ 
persed, the ships would all naturally fall into the power of the victors; or 
if any escaped, it would be merely by accident. Moreover, the smaller 
number is in this case more likely to be the truth, as we must suppose an 
easy naval victory, in order to leave strength for a strenuous land battle on 
the same day. 

It is remarkable that the inscription on the commemorative offering only 
specifies “ one hundred Phoenician ships with their crews” as having bean 
captured (Dlodor, xi. 62). The other hundred ships were probably de¬ 
stroyed. Diodorus represents Kimon as having captured three hundred 
and forty ships, though he himself ciles the inscription which mentions 
only one hundred. 
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A victory thus remarkable, which thrust back the Persians to 
the region eastward of Phaselis, doubtless fortified materially 
the position of the Athenian confederacy against them. But it 
tended not less to exalt the reputation of Athens, and even to 
popularise her with the confederates generally, from the large 
amount of plunder divisible among them. Probably this in¬ 
creased power and popularity stood her in stead throughout 
her approaching contest with Thasos, at the same time that it 
explains the increasing fear and dislike of the Peloponnesians. 

Thasos was a member of the confederacy of Delos; but her 
quarrel with Athens seems to have arisen out of causes quite 
distinct from confederate relations. It has been already stated 
that the Athenians had within the last few years expelled the 
Persians from the important post of Eton on the Strymon, the 
most convenient post for the neighbouring region of Thrace, 
which was not less distinguished for its fertility than for its 
mining wealth. In the occupation of this post, the Athenians 
had had time to become acquainted with the productive 
character of the adjoining region, chiefly occupied by the 
Edonian Thracians; and it is extremely probable that many 
private settlers arrived from Athens, with the view of procuring 
grants, or making their fortunes by partnership with powerful 
Thracians in working the gold-mines round Mount Pangmus. 
In so doing, they speedily found themselves in collision with 
the Greeks of the opposite island of Mount Thasos, who pos¬ 
sessed a considerable strip of land with various dependent 
towns on the continent of Thrace, and derived a large revenue 
from the mines of SlcaptS Hylfi, as well as from others in tho 
neighbourhood. 1 The condition of Thasos at this time (about 
465 b.c.) indicates to us the progress which tlifi Grecian states 
in the ^Egean had made since their liberation from Persia. _ It 
had been deprived both of its fortifications and of its maritime 
force, by order of Darius, about 491 B.C., and must have 
remained in this condition until after the repulse of Xerxes ; 
but we now find it well fortified and possessing a powerful 
maritime force. 

In what precise manner tho quarrel between the Thasians 

1 About .Thasos, see Herodot. vf 46-48; ■ vli. 118, The position of 
Ragusa in the Adriatic, in reference to the despots of Scrvia and Bosnia in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was very similar to that of Athens and 
Thasos in regard to the Thracian princes of the interior. In Engel's 
History of Ragusa we find an account of the large gains made in that city 
by its contracts to work the gold and silver mines belonging to these 
princes (Engel, Geschichte des Freystoates Ragusa, sect. '30, p, 163. 
Wien, 1807). 
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and the Athenians of Eion manifested itself, respecting the 
trade and the mines in Thrace, we are not informed. But it 
reached such a height that the Athenians were induced to send 
a powerful armament against the island, under the command of 
Kimon. 1 Having vanquished the Thasian force at sea, they 
disembarked, gained various battles, and blocked up the city 
by land as well as by sea. And at the same time they under¬ 
took—what seems to have been part and parcel of the same 
scheme—the establishment of a larger and more powerful 
colony on Thracian giound not far from Eion. On the 
Slrymon, about three miles higher up than Eion, near the spot 
where the river narrows itself again out of a broad expanse of 
the nature of a lake, was situated the Kdonian town or settle¬ 
ment called Ennea Hodoi (Nine Ways), a little above the 
bridge, which here served as an important communication for 
all the people of the interior. Both Histircus and Aristugoras, 
the two Milesian despots, had been tempted by the advantages 
of this place to commence a settlement there: both of them 
had failed, and a third failure on a still grander scale was now 
about to he added. The Athenians sent thither a large body 
of colonists, ten thousand in number, partly from their own 
citizens, partly collected from their allies ; the temptations of 
the site probably rendering volunteers numerous. As far as 
Ennea Hodoi was concerned, they were successful in conquer¬ 
ing it and driving away the Edonian possessors. But on 
trying to extend themselves farther to the eastward, to a spot 
called DrabSskus convenient for the mining region, they 
encountered a more formidable resistance from a powerful 
alliance of Thracian tribes, who had come to aid the Edonians 
in decisive hostility against the new colony—probably not 
without instigation from the inhabitants of Tliasos. AH or 
most of the ten thousand colonists were slain in this warfare, 
and the new colony was for the time completely abandoned. 
We shall find it resumed hereafter. 8 

_ Disappointed as the Athenians were in this enterprise, they 
did not abandon the blockade of Thasos, which held out more 

1 Thucyd. i. xoo, roi j Plutarch, ICimon, c. 14 j Diodor. xi. 70. 

a Thucyd._i, 101. Philip ofMacedon, in his dispute more than a century 
after this period with the Athenians respecting the possession of Aaphipulis, 
pretended that his ancestor Alexander had been the first to acquire possession 
of the spot after the expulsion of the Persians from Thrace (see Philippi 
lipistola ap. Demoslhen. p. 164, R.). If this pretence had been true, 
Ennea Hodoi would have been in possession of the Macedonians at this 
time, when the first Athenian attempt was made upon it: but the statement 
of Thucydides shows that it was then an Edonian township. 
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than two years, and only surrendered in the third year. Its 
fortifications were razed; its ships of war, thirty-three in 
number, were taken away: 1 its possessions and mining 
establishments on the opposite continent were relinquished. 
Moreover an immediate contribution in money was demanded 
from the inhabitants, over and above the annual payment 
assessed upon them for the future. The subjugation of this 
powerful island was another step in the growing dominion of 
Athons over her confederates. 

The year before the Thasians surrendered, however, they 
had taken a step which deserves particular notice, as indicating 
the newly-gathering clouds in the Grecian political horizon. 
They had made secret application to the Lac.edrcmoma.ns for 
aid, entreating them to draw off the attention of Athens by 
invading Attica; and the Laccdremonians, without the know¬ 
ledge of Athens, having actually engaged to comply with this 
request, were only prevented from performing their promise by 
a grave and terrible misfortune at home. 2 Though accidentally 
unperformed, this hostile promise is a most significant event. 
It marks the growing fear and hatred on the part of Sparta 
and the Peloponnesians towards Athens, merely on general 
grounds of the magnitude of her power, and without any 
'special provocation. Nay, not only had Athens given no 
provocation, but she was still actually included as a member of 
the Lacedaemonian alliance, and wc shall find her presently 
both appealed to and acting os such. We shall hear so much 
of Athens, and that too with truth, as pushing and aggressive— 
and of Sparta as home-keeping and defensive—that the incident 
just mentioned becomes important to remark. The first 
intent of unprovoked and even treacherous hostility—the germ 
of the future Peloponnesian war—is conceived and reduced to 
an engagement by Sparta. 

We are told by Plutarch, that the Athenians, after the 
surrender of Thasos and the liberation of the armament, had 
expected from Kimon some further conquests in Macedonia-— 
and even that he had actually entered upon that project with 
such promise of success, that its further consummation was 
certain as well as easy. Having under these circumstances 
relinquished it and returned to Athens, he was accused by 
PeriklSs and others of having been bought off by bribes from 

1 Plutarch, Itimon, c. 14. Galgpbus and CEsyrnS were among the Thasian, 
settlements on the mainland of Thrace (Thucyd. iv. 108). 

8 Thucyd. i. XOI. 0 / 8 « S-recrvovro ptP ttpiijm tup ’Afhjpalap, tca\ i/xeKKap, 
HieRwXiOrjoav 88 fiirb toO ywo/iivov geurpov. 
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the Macedonian king Alexander; but was acquitted after a 
public trial. 1 

During the period which had elapsed between the first 
formation of the confederacy of Delos and the capture of 
Thasos (about thirteen or fourteen years, b.c. 477-463), the 
Athenians seem to have been occupied almost entirely in 
their maritime operations, chiefly against the Persians—having 
been free from embarrassments immediately round Attica. 
But this freedom was not destined to last much longer. 
During the ensuing ten years, their foreign relations near home 
hecome both active and complicated; while their strength 
expands so wonderfully, that they are found competent at once 
to obligations on both sides of the Aegean sea, the distant as 
well as the near. 

Of the incidents which had taken place in Central Greece 
during the twelve or fifteen years immediately succeeding the 
battle of Plataia, we have scarcely any information. The 
feelings of the time, between those Greeks who had supported 
and those who had resisted the Persian invader, must have 
remained unfriendly even after the war was at an end; while 
the mere occupation of the Persian numerous host must have 
inflicted severe damage both upon Thessaly and Boeotia. At 
the meeting of the Amphiktyonic synod which succeeded the 
expulsion of the invaders, a reward was proclaimed for the life 
of the Melian Ephialtfis, who lmd betrayed to Xerxes the 
mountain-path over CEta, and thus caused the ruin of Leonidas 
at Thermopylre. Moreover, if we may trust Plutarch, it was 
even proposed by Lacodnsmon that all the medising Greeks 
should be expelled from the synod 2 —a proposition which the 
more long-sighted views of Themistokles successfully resisted. 
Even the stronger measure of razing the fortifications of all the 
extra-Peloponnesian cities, from fear that they might be used 
to aid some future invasion, had suggested itself to the Laco- 
deemonians—as we see from their language on the occasion 
of rebuilding the walls of Athens. In regard to Boeotia, it 
appears that the headship of Thebes as well as the coherenco 
of the federation was for the time almost suspended. The 
destroyed towns of Platsea and Thespioe were restored, and 
the latter in part repeopled, 3 under Athenian influence. The 

1 Plutarch, Kitnon, c. 14. 2 Plutarch, Thcmistokl. c. 20. 

* See the case of Sikinnus, the person through whom Themistokles com¬ 
municated with Xerxes before the battle of Salamis, and for whom he after¬ 
wards procured admission among the batch of newly-introduced citizens at 
Thespioe {Herodol. vlii. 75 ). 
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general sentiment of Peloponnesus as well as of Athens would 
have sustained these towns against Thebes, if the latter had 
tried at that time to enforce her supremacy over them in the 
name of “ancient Boeotian right and usage.” 1 * The Theban 
government was then in discredit for its previous medism — 
even in the eyes of Thebans themselves; 8 while the party 
opposed to Thebes in the other towns was so powerful, that 
many of them would probably have been severed from the 
federation to become allies of Athens like Platsea, if the inter¬ 
ference of Laccdaimon had not arrested such a tendency. 
Lacedaemon was in every other part of Greece an enemy to 
organised aggregation of cities, either equal or unequal, and 
was constantly bent on keeping the little autonomous com¬ 
munities separate: 3 whence she sometimes became by accident 
the protector of the weaker cities against compulsory alliance 
imposed upon them by the stronger. The interest of her own 
ascendency was in this respect analogous to that of the Persians 
when they dictated the peace of Antalkidas—of the Romans in 
administering their extensive conquests—and of the kings of 
Mediceval Europe in breaking the authority of the barons over 
their vassals. But though such was the policy of Sparta else¬ 
where, her fear of Athens, which grew up during the ensuing 
twenty years, made her act differently in regard to Boeotia. 
She had no other means of maintaining that country as her 
own ally and as the enemy of Athens, except by organising the 
federation effectively, and strengthening the authority of Thebes. 
It is to this revolution in Spartan politfcs that Thebes owed 
the recovery of her ascendency 1 —a revolution so conspicuously 
marked, that the Spartans even aided in enlarging her circuit 
and improving her fortifications. It was not without difficulty 
that she maintained this position even when recovered, against 
the dangerous neighbourhood of Athens—a circumstance 
which made her not only a vehement partisan of Sparta, but 
even more furiously anti-Athenian than Sparta, down to the 
close of the Peloponnesian war. 

The revolution, just noticed, in Spartan politics towards 
Boeotia, did not manifest itself until about twenty years after 
the commencement of the Athenian maritime confederacy. 
During the course of those twenty years, we know that Sparta 

1 T& ruv Boiojtmp irdrpta—rk teawk r&v irivruv BoiairtDi' itdrpta (Thucyd. 

ill, 61-65). 8 Thucyd. iii. 62. 

" See among many other evidences, the remarkable case of the Olynthiah 
confederacy (Xenophon, Hellen. v. 2, 16). 

4 Diodor. xi. 81 j Justin, iii. 6. 
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had had more than one battle to sustain in .Arcadia, against 
the towns and villages of that country, in which she came 
forth victorious: but we have no particulars respecting these 
incidents. We also know that a few years after the Persian 
invasion, the inhabitants of Elis concentrated themselves from 
many dispersed townships into the one main city of Elis i 1 and 
it seems probable that Leprcum in Triphylia, and one or two 
of the towns of Achaia, were either formed or enlarged by a 
similar process near about the same time. 2 Such aggregation 
of towns out of pre-existing separate villages was not conform¬ 
able to the views, nor favourable to the ascendency of Lace- 
deemon. But there can be little doubt that her foreign policy 
after the Persian invasion was both embarrassed and discredited 
by the misconduct of her two contemporary kings, Pausanias 
(who though only regent was practically equivalent to a king) 
and Leotychides—not to mention the rapid development of 
Athens and Peirosus. 

Moreover, in the year b.c. 464 (the year preceding the 
surrender of Thasos to the Athenian armament), a misfortune 
of yet more terrific moment befell Sparta. A violent earth¬ 
quake took place in the immediate neighbourhood of Sparta 
itself, destroying a large portion of the town, and a vast 
number of lives, many of them Spartan citizens. It was the 
judgement of the earth-shaking god Poseidon (according to the 
view of the Lacedaemonians themselves) for a recent violation 
of his sanctuary at Trenarus, from whence certain suppliant 
Helots had been dragged away not long before for punish¬ 
ment : a —not improbably some of those Helots whom Pausanias 
had instigated to revolt. The sentiment of the Helots, at all 
times one of enmity towards their masters, appears at this 
moment to have been unusually inflammable: so that an 
earthquake at Sparta, especially an earthquake construed as 
divine vengeance for Helot blood recently spilt, was suflicient 
to rouse many of them at once iuto revolt, together with some 
even of the Periocki. The insurgents took arms and marched 
directly upon Sparta, which they were on the point of master¬ 
ing during the first moments of consternation, had not the 
bravery and presence of mind of the young king Archidamus 
reanimated the surviving citizens and repelled the attack. But 
though repelled, the insurgents were not subdued. They 
maintained the field against the Spartan force, sometimes with 


1 Diodor. xi. 54 j Strabo, via. p. 337. 
n Strabo, viii. pp. 337, 348, 356, 
a Thucyd. i. 101-128; Diodor. xi. 62. 
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considerable advantage, since AeimnSstus (the -warrior by 
whose hand Mardonius had fallen at Platcea) was defeated and 
slain with 300 followers in the plain of SlenyklSrus, over¬ 
powered by superior numbers. 1 When at length defeated, 
they occupied and fortified the memorable hill of Ithfimfi, the 
ancient citadel of their Messenian forefathers. Here they made 
a long and obstinate defence, supporting themselves doubtless 
by incursions throughout Laconia. Defence indeed was not 
difficult, seeing that the Lacedemonians were at that time con¬ 
fessedly incapable of assailing even the most imperfect species 
of fortification. After the siege had lasted some two or three 
years, without any prospect of success, the Lacedoemonians, 
beginning to despair of their own sufficiency for the under¬ 
taking, invoked the aid of their various allies, among whom we 
find specified the Higinetans, the Athenians, and the Platseans. 2 
The Athenian troops are said to have consisted of 4000 men, 
under the command of ICimon j Athens being still included in 
the list of Lacedaemonian allies. 

So imperfect were the means of attacking walls at that day, 
even for the most intelligent Greeks, that this increased force 
made no immediate impression on the fortified hill of Ithfimfi. 
And when the Lacedaemonians saw that their Athenian allies 
were not more successful than they had been themselves, they 
soon passed from surprise into doubt, mistrust, and apprehension. 
The troops had given no ground for such a feeling, while 
Kimon their general was notorious for his attachment to Sparta. 
Yot the Lacedaemonians could not help suspecting the over¬ 
wakeful energy and ambition of these Ionic strangers whom 
they had introduced into the interior of Laconia. Calling to 
mind their own promise—though doubtless a secret promise— 
to invade Attica not long before, for the benefit of the Thasians 
—they even began to fear that the Athenians might turn 
against them, and listen to solicitations for espousing the 
cause of the besieged. Under the influence of such appre¬ 
hensions, they dismissed the Athenian contingent forthwith, on 
pretence of having no further occasion for them j while all the 
other allies were retained, and the siege or blockade went on 
as before. 8 

1 Ilerodot. ix. 64, 

* Thucyd, i. 102 j iii. 54 ; iv. 57. 

8 Thucyd, i. 102. tty Stoi//lay oil 8 tj 4 ovptm, elwovrts St Sri oilip 
•pporSiovrai air&v Sri- 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. (inn. 464-461 B.C.) following Plutarch, 
recognises two Lacedemonian requests to Athens, and two Athenian expe¬ 
ditions to the aid of the Spartans, both under Kimon; the fiut in 464 B.C., 
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This dismissal, ungracious in the extreme, and probably 
rendered even more offensive by the habitual roughness of 
Spartan dealing, excited the strongest exasperation both among 
the Athenian soldiers and the Athenian people—an exaspera¬ 
tion heightened by circumstances immediately preceding. For 
the resolution to send auxiliaries into Laconia, when the 


immediately on the happening of the earthquake and consequent revolt 
—the second in 461 u.c., after the war had lasted some time. 

In my judgement, there is no ground for supposing more than one appli¬ 
cation made to Athens, and one expedition. The duplication has arisen 
from Plutarch, who has construed too much ns historical reality the comic 
exaggeration of Aristophanes (Aristnph. Lysistrat. 1138; Plutarch, Kimon, 
16). The heroine of the latter, Lysistrata, wishing to make peace between 
the Laccdiemoninns and Athenians, and reminding each of the services 
which they had received from the other, might permit herself to say to 
the Laccdumionians—“ Vour envoy Perlklcidas came to Athens, pale with 
terror, and put himself as a suppliant at the altar to entreat our help as a 
matter of life and death, while Poseidon was still shaking the earth and 
the Messenians were pressing you hard : then Kimon with 4000 hoplites 
went and achieved your complete salvation.” This is all very telling and 
forcible, as a portion of the Aristophanic play, hut there is no historical 
truth in it except the fact of an application made and an expedition sent in 
consequence. 

We know that the earthquake took place at the lime when the siege uf 
Thasos was yet going on, because it was the reason which prevented the 
Lacedemonians from aiding the besieged by an invasion of Attica. But 
Kimon commanded at the siege of Thasos (Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14), accord¬ 
ingly he could not have gone as commander to Laconia at the time when 
this first expedition is alleged to have boon undertaken. 

Next, Thucydidfis acknowledges no more than one expedition; nor 
indeed does Diodorus (xi. 64), though this is of minor consequence. Now 
mere silence on the part of Thucydides, in reference to the events of a 
period which he only professes to survey briefly, is not always a very forcible 
negative argument. But in this ease, his account of the expedition of 461 
n.c., with its very important consequences, is such as to exclude the sup¬ 
position that ke knew of any prior expedition, two or three years earlier. 
Had he known of any such, he could not have written the account which 
now stands in his text. Pie dwells especially on the prolongation of the 
war, and on the incapacity of the Lacedemonians for attacking walls, as 
the reasons why they invoked the Athenians as well as their other allies : 
he implies that the presence of the latter in I.aconia was a new and threaten¬ 
ing incident1 moreover, when he tells 11s how much the Athenians were 
incensed by their abrupt and mistrustful dismissal, he could not have omitted 
to notice ns an aggravation of this feeling, that only two or three years 
before, they had rescued Lacedaemon from the brink of ruin. Let us odd, 
that the supposition of Sparta, the first military power in Greece, and 
distinguished for her unintermitting discipline, being reduced all at once 
to a coudition of such utter helplessness as to owe her safety to foreign 
intervention—is highly improbable in itself; inadmissible except on very 
good evidence. 

For the reasons here stated, I reject the first expedition into Laconia 

mentioned in PltU-r-K 
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Lacedaemonians first applied for them, had not been taken 
without considerable debate at Athens. The party of Perikles 
and Ephialtes, habitually in opposition to Kimon, and partisans 
of the forward democralical movement, had strongly dis¬ 
countenanced it, and conjured their countrymen not to assist 
in renovating and strengthening their most formidable rival. 
Perhaps the previous engagement of the Lacedcemonians to 
invade Attica on behalf of the Thasians may have become 
known to them, though not so formally as to exclude denial. 
And even supposing this engagement to have remained 
unknown at that time to every one, there were not wanting 
other grounds to render the policy of refusal plausible. But 
Kimon—with an earnestness which even the philo-Laconian 
Kritias afterwards characterised as a sacrifice of the grandeur 
of Athens to the advantage of Lacedaemon 1 —employed all his 
credit and influence in seconding the application. The main¬ 
tenance of alliance with Sparta on equal footing—peace among 
the great powers of Greece and common war against Persia— 
together with the prevention of all further democratical changes 
in Athens—were the leading points of his political creed. 
As yet, both his personal and political ascendency were 
predominant over his opponents. As yet, there was no mani¬ 
fest conflict, which had only just begun to show itself in the 
case of Thasos, between the maritime power of Athens and the 
union of land-force under Sparta: and Kimon could still treat 
both of these phenomena as coexisting necessities of Hellenic 
well-being. Though noway distinguished as a speaker, he 
carried with him the Athenian assembly by appealing to a 
large and generous patriotism, which forbade them to permit 
the humiliation of Sparta. “ Consent not to see Hellas lamed 
of one leg and Athens drawing without her yoke-fellow;” 2 — 
such was his language, as we learn from his friend and com¬ 
panion the Chian poet Ion: and in the lips of Kimon it 
proved effective. It is a speech of almost melancholy interest, 
since ninety years passed over before such an appeal was ever 
again addressed to an Athenian assembly. 8 The despatch of 
the auxiliaries was thus dictated by a generous sentiment, to 
the disregard of what might seem political prudence. And we 
may imagine the violent reaction which took place in Athenian 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. x6. 

8 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 1 6. ‘O S’ *W fatonviuiaveiti mil rbv \Ayov, f 
niXiara, robs 'Aiiivaious Mvriire, rrapaicuXGip fr/jVe r)\v ‘EXXriSa 
tV tt&Mv lrepi£uya, vepuSeis yeyernfsivyi/. 

* See Xenophon, Hellenic, vi. 3—about 372 B,c.—a little before the 
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feeling, when the Lacedtemonians repaid them by singling out 
their troops from all the other allies as objects of insulting 
suspicion. We may imagine the triumph of Periklfis and 
EphialtSs, who had opposed the mission—and the vast loss of 
influence to Kimon, who had brought it about—when Athens 
received again into her public assembly the hoplites sent back 
from Ithdme. 

Both in the internal constitution, indeed (of which more 
presently), and in the external policy, of Athens, the dismissal 
of these soldiers was pregnant with results. The Athenians 
immediately passed a formal resolution to renounce the alliance 
between themselves and Laccdsem on a gainst the Persians, They 
did more: they looked out for land-enemies of Lacedaemon, 
with whom to ally themselves. 

Of these by far the first, both in Hellenic rank and in real 
power, was Argos. That city, neutral during the Persian 
invasion, had now recovered the effects of the destructive 
defeat suffered about thirty years before from the Spartan king 
Kleomenes. The sons of the ancient citizens had grown to 
manhood, and the temporary predominance of the Periocki, 
acquired in consequence of the ruinous loss of citizens in that 
defeat, had been again put down. In the neighbourhood of 
Argos, and dependent upon it, were situated Mylcenaj, Tiryns, 
and Midea—small in power and importance, but rich in 
mythical renown. Disdaining the inglorious example of Argos 
at the period of danger, these towns had furnished contingents 
both to Thermopylae and Plateea, which their powerful neigh¬ 
bour had been unable either to prevent at the time or to 
avenge afterwards, from fear of the intervention of Lacedaemon. 
But so soon as the latter was seen to be endangered and 
occupied at home, with a formidable Messenian revolt, 
the Argeians availed themselves of the opportunity to attack 
not only Mykenaa and Tiryns, but also Omeas, Midea, and 
other semi-dependent towns around them. Several of these 
were reduced; and the inhabitants, robbed of their autonomy, 
were incorporated with the domain of Argos: but the Myke- 
■naeans, partly from the superior gallantry of their resistance, 
partly from jealousy of their mythical renown, were either sold 
as slaves or driven into banishment 1 Through these victories 
Argos was now more powerful than ever, and the propositions 

1 Diodor. XX. 65 ; Strabo, viii. p. 37a; Pausan. ii. 16, 17, 35, Diodorus 
places this incident in 468 is. c.: but as it undoubtedly comes after the earth¬ 
quake at Sparta, we must suppose it to have happened about 463 B.c. Sea 
Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hcllenici, Appendix, 8. 
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of alliance made to her by Athens, while strengthening both 
the two against Lacedaemon, opened to her a new chance 
of recovering her lost headship in Peloponnesus. The Thes¬ 
salians became members of this new alliance, which was a 
defensive alliance against LncedEcmon : and hopes were doubt¬ 
less entertained of drawing in some of the habitual allies of the 
latter. 

The new character which Athens had thus assumed, as a 
competitor for landed alliances not less than for maritime 
ascendency, came opportunely for the protection of the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Megara. It appears that Corinth, perhaps 
instigated like Argos by the helplessness of the Lacedaemonians, 
had been making border encroachments on the one side upon 
Kleonre—on the other side upon Megara : 1 on which ground 
the latter, probably despairing of protection from Lacedaemon, 
renounced the Lacedaemonian connexion, and obtained per¬ 
mission to enrol herself as an ally of Athens . 2 This was an 
acquisition of signal value to the Athenians, since it both 
opened to them the whole range of territory across the outer 
Isthmus of Corinth to the interior of the ICrissrean Gulf, on 
which the Megarian port of Pcgoe was situated—and placed 
them in possession of the passes of Mount Geraneia, so that 
they could arrest the march of a Peloponnesian army over the 
Isthmus, and protect Attica from invasion. It was moreover 
of great importance in its effects on Grecian politics: for it was 
counted as a wrong by Lacedaemon, gave deadly offence to the 
Corinthians, and lighted up the flames of war between them 
and Athens; their allies the Kpidanrians and AEginetans taking 
their part. Though Athens had not yet been guilty of unjust 
encroachment against any Pelopounesian state, her ambition 
and energy had inspired universal awe; while the maritime 
states in the neighbourhood, such as Corinth, Epidaurus, and 
AEgina, saw these terror-striking qualities threatening them at 
their own doors, through her alliance with Argos and Megara. 
Moreover, it is probable that the ancient feud between the 
Athenians and Aiginetans, though dormant since a little before 
the Persian invasion, had never been appeased or forgotten: 
so that the AEginetans, dwelling within sight of Peirseus, were 
at once best able to appreciate, and most likely to dreadj the 
enormous maritime power now possessed by Athens. Periklfis 
was wont to call AEgina the eyesore of Pciraeus : 8 but we may 
be sure that Peirasus, grown into a vast fortified port within the 

1 Plutarch, Ktmon, c. 17. 

2 Thucyd. i. 103. 


8 Plutarch, Periklfe, c. 8, 
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existing generation, was in a much stronger degree the eyesore 
of Aigina, 

The Athenians were at this time actively engaged in pro¬ 
secuting the war against Persia, having a fleet of no less than 
two hundred sail, equipped by or from the confederacy 
collectively, now serving in Cyprus and on the Phoenician 
coast. Moreover the revolt of the Egyptians under Inarfis 
(about 460 b.c.) opened to them new means of action against 
the Great King. Their fleet, by invitation of the revolters, 
sailed up the Nile to Memphis, where there seemed at first a 
good prospect of throwing off the Persian dominion. Yet in 
spite of so great an abstraction from their disposable force, their 
military operations near home were conducted with unabated 
vigour: and the inscription which remains—a commemoration 
of their citizens of the Erechtheid tribe who were slain in one 
and the same year in Cyprus, Egypt, Phoenicia, the Halieis, 
Algina, and Megara—brings forcibly before us that energy 
which astonished and even alarmed their contemporaries. 

Their first proceedings at Megara were of a nature altogether 
novel, in the existing condition of Greece. It was necessary 
for the Athenians to protect their new ally against the supe¬ 
riority of Peloponnesian land-force, and to ensure a constant 
communication with it by sea. But the city (like most of the 
ancient Hellenic towns) was situated on a hill at some distance 
from the sea, separated from its port Nissea by a space of nearly 
one mile. One of the earliest proceedings of the Athenians 
was to build two lines of wall, near and parallel to each other, 
connecting the city with Niscea ; so that the two thus formed 
one continuous fortress, wherein a standing Athenian garrison 
was maintained, with the constant means of succour from 
Athens in case of need. These “ Loc^ Walls,” though after¬ 
wards copied in other places and on a larger scale, were at that 
juncture an ingenious invention, for the purpose of extending 
the maritime arm of Athens to an inland city. 

The first operations of Corinth however were not directed 
against Megara. The Athenians, having undertaken a landing 
in the territory of the Halieis (the population of the southern 
Argolic peninsula, bordering on Troezen and Hcrmionfi), were 
defeated on land by the Corinthian and Epidaurian forces: 
possibly it may have been in this expedition that they acquired 
possession of Trcezen, which we find afterwards in their de¬ 
pendence, without knowing when it became so. But in a sear 
fight which took place off the island of Kekryphaleia (between 
/Egina and the Argolic peninsula) the Athenians pruned the 
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victory. After this victory and defeat,—neither of them 
apparently very decisive,—the yEginetans began to take a more 
energetic part in the war, and brought out their full naval force 
together with that of their allies—Corinthians, Epidaurians, and 
other Peloponnesians: while Athens equipped a fleet of corre¬ 
sponding magnitude, summoning her allies also ; though we do 
not know the actual numbers on either side. In the great 
naval battle which ensued off the island of yEgina, the supe¬ 
riority of the new nautical tactics acquired by twenty years’ 
practice of the Athenians since the Persian war—over the old 
Hellenic ships and seamen, as shown in those states where at 
the time of the battle of Marathon the maritime strength of 
Greece had resided—was demonstrated by a victory most com¬ 
plete and decisive. The Peloponnesian and Dorian seamen 
had as yet had no experience of the improved seacraft of 
Athens, and when we find how much they were disconcerted with 
it even twenty-eight years afterwards at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, we shall not wonder at its destructive effect 
upon them in this early battle. The maritime power of yEgina 
was irrecoverably ruined. The Athenians captured seventy ships 
of war, landed a large force upon the island, and commenced 
the siege of the city by land as well as by sea. 1 

If the Lacedaemonians had not been occupied at home by the 
blockade of Ithfimfi, they would have been probably induced 
to invade Attica as a diversion to the yEginetans; especially as 
the Persian Megabazus came to Sparta at this time on the part 
of Artaxerxes to prevail upon them to do so, in order that the 
Athenians might be constrained to retire from Egypt. This 
Persian brought with him a large sum of money, but was 
nevertheless obliged to return without effecting his mission. 2 
The Corinthians and Epidaurians however, while they carried 
to yEgina a reinforcement of 300 hoplites, did their best to aid 
her further by an attack upon Megara; which place, it was 
supposed, the Athenians could not possibly relieve without 
withdrawing their forces from rEgina, inasmuch as so many of 
their men were at the same time serving in Egypt. But the 
Athenians showed themselves equal to all these three exigencies 
at one and the same time—to the great disappointment of their 
enemies. MyrdnidSs marched from Athens to Megara at the 
head of the citizens in the two extremes of military age, old and 
young; these being the only troops at home. He fought the 
Corinthians near the town, gaining a slight, but debateable, 

1 Thucyd. i. 105; Lysias, Orat. Funebr, 0, to j Diodor. xi. 78. 

* Thucyd. i. 109. 
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advantage, which he commemorated by a trophy, as soon as 
the Corinthians had returned home. But the latter, when they 
arrived at home, were so much reproached by their own old 
citizens, for not having vanquished the refuse of the Athenian 
military force, 1 that they returned back at the end of twelve 
days and erected a trophy on their side, laying claim to a 
victory in the past battle. The Athenians, marching out of 
Megara, attacked them a second time, and gained on this 
occasion a decisive victory. The defeated Corinthians were 
still more unfortunate in their retreat; for a body of them, 
missing their road, became entangled in a space of private 
ground enclosed on every side by a deep ditch, and having 
only one narrow entrance. Myr6nid£s, detecting this fatal 
mistake, planted his hoplites at the entrance to prevent their 
escape, and then surrounded the enclosure with his light¬ 
armed troops, who with their missile weapons slew all the 
Corinthian hoplites, without possibility either of flight or resist¬ 
ance. The bulk of the Corinthian army effected their retreat, 
but the destruction of this detachment was a sad blow to the 
city. 2 

Splendid as the success of the Athenians had been during 
this year, both on land and at sea, it was easy for them to 
foresee that the power of their enemies would presently be 
augmented by the Lacedsemonians taking the field. Partly on 
this account—partly also from the more energetic phase of 
democracy, and the long-sighted views of Perikles, which were 
now becoming ascendant in the city—the Athenians began the 
stupendous undertaking of connecting Athens with the sea by 
means of long walls. The idea of this measure had doubtless 
been first suggested by the recent erection of long walls, though 
for so much smaller a distance, between Megara and Nisma; 
for without such an intermediate stepping-stone, the project 
of a wall forty stadia (■= about 4J Engl, miles) to join Athens 
with Peineus, and another wall of thirty-five stadia (~ nearly 
4 Engl, miles) to join it with Phalerum, would have appeared 
extravagant even to the sanguine temper of Athenians—as it 
certainly would have seemed a few years earlier to Themistoklfis 

1 Lysias, Orat. Funebr. c. 10, ivlnm paxSfuvoi Svacrav SSvapiv iV 

itcstvuv rott I$Sti iiretpij/c^o - ! /cat to Is oihru BwapSvtus, &c. 

The incident mentioned by Thucydides about the Corinthians, that the 
old men of their own city were so indignant against them on their return, 
is highly characteristic of Grecian manners— Kaici{ipwoi M rmv iv rf 
it 4 \tt rpeffPvripxv, &c. 

a Thucyd. i, rod. iriBos jtiya tout a K opwBloit iySvero, Compare Diodor, 
xt 78, 79—-whose chronology however is very misleading. 
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himself. Coming as an immediate sequel of great recent 
victories, and while JEgma, the great Dorian naval power, was 
prostrate and under blockade, it excited the utmost alarm 
among the Peloponnesians—being regarded as the second 
great stride, 1 at once conspicuous and of lasting effect, in 
Athenian ambition, next to the fortification of Peireeus. 

But besides this feeling in the bosom of enemies, the measure 
was also interwoven with the formidable contention of political 
parties then going on'at Athens. Kimon had been recently 
ostracised ; and the democratical movement pressed by PeriklSs 
and Ephialtes (of which more presently) was in its full tide of 
success; yet not without a violent and unprincipled opposition 
on the part of those who supported the existing constitution. 
Now the long walls formed a part of the foreign policy of 
Perikles, continuing on a gigantic scale the plans of Themi- 
stokles, when he fust schemed the Peiraeus. They were framed 
to render Athens capable of carrying on war against any 
superiority of landed attack, and of bidding defiance to the 
united force of Peloponnesus. But though thus calculated 
for contingencies which a long-sighted man might see gathering 
in the distance, the new walls were, almost on the same 
grounds, obnoxious to a considerable number of Athenians: 
to the party recently headed by Kimon, who were attached to 
the Lacedmmonian connexion, and desired above all things 
to maintain peace at home, reserving the energies of the state 
for anti-Persian enterprise: to many landed proprietors in 
Attica, whom they seemed to threaten with approaching in¬ 
vasion and destruction of their territorial possessions: to the 
rich men and aristocrats of Athens, averse to a still closer con¬ 
tact and amalgamation with the maritime multitude in Peiraeus: 
lastly, perhaps, to a certain vein of old Attic feeling, which 
might look upon the junction of Athens with the separate demes 
of Peiraeus and Phalerum as effacing the special associations 
connected with the holy rock of AthfinS. When to all these 
grounds of opposition, we add, the expense and trouble of the 
undertaking itself, the interference with private property, the 
peculiar violence of party which happened then to be raging, 
and the absence of a large proportion of military citizens in 
Egypt—we shall hardly be surprised to find that the projected 
long walls brought on a risk of the mo 3 t serious character both 

1 Kal rMe bpsis a?Ttoi, ri n vpBrav iitravru abrobs r)]V iriKty perk ri 
Mt)Sik 4 /cparDyai, ml llarrepw rck fuuipb vrfjirai nlxv —is the language ad¬ 
dressed by the Corinthians to the Spartans, in reference to Athens, a little 
before the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i. 69). 
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for Athens and her democracy. If any further proof were 
wanting of the vast importance of these long walls, in the eyes 
both of friends and of enemies, we might find it in the fact that 
their destruction was the prominent mark of Athenian humilia¬ 
tion after the battle of /Egospotami, and their restoration the 
immediate boon of Pharnabazus and Konon after the victory 
of Knidus. 

Under the influence of the alarm now spread by the pro¬ 
ceedings of Athens, the Lacednmionians were prevailed upon 
to undertake an expedition out of Peloponnesus, although the 
Helots in IthdmS were not yet reduced to surrender, Their 
force consisted of 1500 hoops of their own, and 10,000 of their 
various allies, under the regent Nikonsedes. The ostensible 
motive, or the pretence, for this march, was the protection of 
the little territory of Doris against the Phokians, who had 
recently invaded it and taken one of its three towns. The 
mere approach of so large a force immediately compelled the 
Phokians to relinquish their conquest, but it was soon seen 
that this was only a small part of the objects of Sparta, and 
that her main purpose, under instigation of the Corinthians, 
was, to arrest the aggrandisement of Athens. It could not 
escape the penetration of Corinth, that the Athenians might 
presently either enlist or constrain the towns of Bocotia into 
their alliance, as they had recently acquired Megara, in addition 
to their previous ally Platrea : for the Bceotian federation was at 
this time much disorganised, and Thebes, its chief, had never 
recovered her ascendency since the discredit of her support 
lent to the Persian invasion. To strengthen Thebes and to 
render her ascendency effective over the Boeotian cities, was 
the best way of providing a neighbour at once powerful and 
hostile to the Athenians, so as to prevent their further aggrand¬ 
isement by land: it was the same policy as Epaminondas 
pursued eighty years afterwards, in organising Arcadia and 
Mess6n£ against Sparta. Accordingly the Peloponnesian force 
was now employed partly in enlarging and strengthening the 
fortifications of Thebes herself, partly in constraining the other 
Boeotian cities into effective obedience to her supremacy; prob¬ 
ably by placing their governments in the hands of citizens of 
known oligarchical politics, 1 and perhaps banishing suspected 
opponents. To this scheme the Thebans lent themselves with 
earnestness; promising to keep down for tlfe future their border 

1 Diodor, xii. 815 Justin, iii. 6. Tf)j fj.lv rw Qn@a(o>v v<S\ms iie((ova 
tIv t tpiftoKov mrtvieeieurav, retr S’ SvBoiurlif ifS\us fyvdyfcmrav vKordmcrflai 
rois ©ttflerfoiff* 
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neighbours, so as to spare the necessity of armies coming from 
Sparta. 1 

But there was also a further design, yet more important, 
in contemplation by the Spartans and Corinthians. The oli¬ 
garchical opposition at Athens were so bitterly hostile to the 
Long Walls, to Periklfis, and to the democratical movement, 
that several of them opened a secret negotiation with the 
Peloponnesian leaders; invidng them into Attica, and entreat¬ 
ing their aid in an internal rising for the purpose not only of 
putting a stop to the Long Walls, but also of subverting the 
democracy. The Peloponnesian army, while prosecuting its 
operations in Bceotia, waited in hopes of seeing the Athenian 
malcontents in arms, and encamped at Tanagra on the very 
borders of Attica for the purpose of immediate co-operation 
with them. The juncture was undoubtedly one of much 
hazard for Athens, especially as the ostracised Kimon and bis 
remaining friends in the city were suspected of being implicated 
in the conspiracy. But the Athenian leaders, aware of the 
Lacedaemonian operations in Bceotia, knew also what was 
meant by the presence of the army on their immediate borders 
—and took decisive measures to avert the danger. Having 
obtained a reinforcement of 1000 Argeians and some Thessalian 
horse, they marched out to Tanagra, with the full Athenian 
force then at home; which must of course have consisted 
chiefly of the old and the young, the same who had fought 
under Myrbnidfis at Megava; for the blockade of Algina was 
still going on. Nor was it possible for the Lacedemonian 
army to return into Peloponnesus without fighting; for the 
Athenians, masters of the Megarid, were in possession of the 
difficult high lands of Geraneia, the road of march along the 
isthmus; while the Athenian fleet, by means of the harbour of 
PSgae, was prepared to intercept them if they tried to come by 
sea across the Krisssean Gulf, by which way it would appear 
that they bad come out. Near Tanagra a bloody battle took 
place between the two armies, wherein the Lacedaemonians 
were victorious, chiefly from the desertion of the Thessalian 
horse who passed over to them in the very heat of the engage¬ 
ment. 3 But though the advantage was on their side, it was 
not sufficiently decisive to favour the contemplated rising in 
Attica. Nor did the Peloponnesians gain anything by it except 

1 Diodor. I, c. It must probably be to the internal affairs of Bceotia, 
somewhere about this lime, full as they were of internal dissension, that the 
dictum and simile of Periklis allude—which Aristotle notices in bis Rhetoric ■ 
iii. 4, a. * Thucyd. i. 107. 
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an undisturbed retreat over the high lands of Geraneia, after 
having partially ravaged the Megarid. 

Though the battle of Tanagra was a defeat, yet there were 
circumstances connected with it which rendered its effects 
highly beneficial to Athens. The ostracised Kimon presented 
himself on the field, as soon as the army had passed over the 
boundaries of Attica, requesting to be allowed to occupy his 
station as a hoplite and fight in the ranks of his tribe—the 
CEn£is. But such was the belief, entertained by the members 
of the senate and by his political enemies present, that he 
was an accomplice in the conspiracy known to be on foot, that 
permission was refused and he was forced to retire. In de¬ 
parting he conjured his personal friends, Euthippus (of the 
deme Anaphlystus) and others, to behave in such a manner 
as might wipe away the stain resting upon his fidelity, and in 
part also upon theirs. His friends retained his panoply and 
assigned to it the station in the ranks which he would himself 
have occupied: they then entered the engagement with des¬ 
perate resolution, and one hundred of them fell side by side 
in their ranks. Periklfis, on his part, who was present among 
the hoplites of his own tribe the Alcamantis, aware of this 
application and repulse of Kimon, thought it incumbent upon 
him to display not merely his ordinary personal courage, but an 
unusual recklessness of life and safety, though it happened that 
he escaped unwounded. All these incidents brought about a 
generous sympathy and spirit of compromise among the con¬ 
tending parties at Athens; while the unshaken patriotism of 
Kimon and his friends discountenanced and disarmed those 
conspirators who had entered into correspondence with the 
enemy, at the same time that it roused a repentant admiration 
towards the ostracised leader himself. Such was the happy 
working of this new sentiment that a decree was shortly pro¬ 
posed and carried—proposed too by PeriklSs himself—-to 
abridge the ten years of ICimon’s ostracism, and permit his 
immediate return. 1 We may recollect that under circum¬ 
stances partly analogous, ThemistoklSs had himself proposed the 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14 j Perildfis, c. lo. Plutarch represents the 
Athenians as having recalled ICimou from fear of the Lacedaemonians who 
had just beaten them at Tanagra, and for the purpose of procuring peace. 
He adds that Kimon obtained peace for them forthwith. Both these asser¬ 
tions are incorrect. The extraordinary successes in Bceotia, which followed 
so quickly after the defeat at Tanagra, show that the Athenians were under 
no impressions of fear at that juncture, and that the recall of Kimon pro¬ 
ceeded from quite different feelings. Moreover the peace with Sparta was 
not made till some years afterwards. 
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restoration of his rival Aristeidfis from ostracism, a little before 
the battle of Salamis: 1 and in both cases, the suspension of 
enmity between the two leaders was partly the sign, partly also 
the auxiliary cause, of reconciliation and renewed fraternity 
among the general body of citizens. It was a moment ana¬ 
logous to that salutary impulse of compromise, and harmony of 
parties, which followed the extinction of the Oligarchy of Four 
Hundred, forty-six years afterwards, and on which Thucydides 
dwells emphatically as the salvation of Athens in her distress— 
a moment rare in free communities generally, not less than among 
the jealous competitors for political ascendency at Athens. 8 

So powerful was this burst of fresh patriotism and unanimity 

1 Plutarch, Themistoklds, c. 10. 

0 Plutarch, ICimon, c. 17 5 Periklds, c. 10 ; Thucyd. viii. 97. Plutarch 
observes, respecting this reconciliation of parties after the battle of Tanagra, 
after having mentioned that Periklgs himself proposed the restoration of 
Kimon— 

08™ t6t€ iroAiTircal fiev fyffav a1 Staipopal, fiirpim 5i ol Bufio 1 nal irpbs rh 
KOivbv *bav&K\r\roi avfupipav, 4 St <pi\OTtfitct irdvrav iirucpurovaa rebr va9av 
rots tvs varpiBos iv exiipei Kaipois. 

Which remarks are very analogous to those of Thucydides in recounting 
the memorable proceedings of the year 411 B.C., after the deposition of the 
oligarchy of Four Hundred (Thucyd. viii. 97). 

Kol obx ijanrTO Si) t by irparov Xpdfov M ye ifio 5 ’AOnvaiot fatvovTai el 
no\ireicravres‘ fierpia yip $ T« is robs iKlyous (to! roir iroAAoij £vyiepairls 
iyiverOj Ka\ (tc irom\pS>v run vpayfiaruy yevofiivuv rovro irparrop Iviiveyice rb\v 
wifA.iv. Dr. Arnold says in Ills note—“ It appears that the constitution as 
now fixed was at first, in the opinion of Thucydides, the best that Athens 
had ever enjoyed within his memory j that is, the best since the complete 
ascendency of the democracy effected under Perikles. But how long a period 
is meant to be included by the words rbv irpurrav xplvov, and when and how 
did the implied change take place? Tbv irpurap xpdvov can hardly apply to 
the whole remaining term of the war, as if this improved constitution had 
been first subverted by the triumph of the oligarchy under the Thirty, and 
then superseded by the restoration of the old democracy after their over¬ 
throw. Yet Xenophon mentions no intermediate change in the government 
between the beginning of his history and the end of the war,” &c. 

I think that the words el wnAireoffavrer are understood by Dr. Arnold in 
a sense too special and limited—as denoting merely the new constitution, or 
positive organic enactments, which the Athenians now introduced. It 
appears to me that the words are of wider import; meaning the general 
temper of political parties both reciprocally towards each other and towards 
the commonwealth; their inclination to relinquish antipathies, to accom¬ 
modate points of difference, and to co-operate with each other h eartily against 
the enemy, suspending those Was <pt\orifilas, Was SiafloAir repi rijs tov 
S’ fi/iov vpoaraatas (ii. 65) noticed as having been so mischievous before. 
Of course any constitutional arrangements introduced at such a period would 
partake of the moderate and harmonious spirit then prevalent, and would 
therefore form a part of what is commended by Thucydidds: hut bis com-, 
mendation is not confined to them specially. Compare the phrase ii. 37.’ 
iKevSipus Si tc£ re vpbs rb notvbv woAi revOfier> See. 
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after the battle of Tanagra, which produced the recall of ICimon 
and appears to have overlaid the pre-existing conspiracy, that 
the Athenians were quickly in a condition to wipe off the stain 
of their defeat. It was on the sixty-second day after the battle 
that they undertook an aggressive march under Myrfrnidfis into 
Bceotia: the extreme precision of this date—being the single case 
throughout the summary of events between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars wherein Thucydides is thus precise—marks 
how strong an impression it made upon the memory of the 
Athenians. At the battle of (Enophyta, engaged against the 
aggregate Theban and Boeotian forces—or, if Diodorus is to 
be trusted, in two battles, of which that of CEnophyla was the 
last—Myrfinides was completely victorious. The Athenians 
became masters of Thebes as well as of the remaining Boeotian 
towns; reversing all the arrangements recently made by Sparta 
—establishing democratical governments—and forcing the 
aristocratical leaders, favourable to Theban ascendency and 
Lacedaemonian connexion, to become exiles. Nor was it only 
Boeotia which the Athenians thus acquired: Fhokis and Lolcris 
were both successively added to the list of their dependent 
allies—the former being in the main friendly to Athens and 
not disinclined to the change, while the latter were so decidedly 
hostile that one hundred of their chiefs were detained and sent 
to Athens as hostages. Tho Athenians thus extended their 
influence—maintained through internal parly-management, 
backed by the dread of interference from without in case of 
need—from the borders of the Corinthian territory, including 
both Megara and Pfigte, to the strait of Thermopylae. 1 

These important acquisitions were soon crowned by the 
completion of the Long Walls and the conquest of iEgina. 
That island, doubtless starved oul by its protracted blockade, 
was forced to capitulate on condition of destroying its fortifica¬ 
tions, surrendering all its ships of war, aud submitting to annual 
tribute as a dependent ally of Athens. The reduction of this 
once powerful maritime city marked Athens as mistress of the 
sea on the Peloponnesian coast not less than on the yEgean, 
Pier admiral Tolmides displayed her strength by sailing round 
Peloponnesus, and even by the insult of burning the Lacedae¬ 
monian ports of MethfinS and of Gylhium. Ho took Chalkis, 
a possession of the Corinthians, and Naupaktus belonging to 
the Ozolian Lokrians, near the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf—• 
disembarked troops near Sikyon, with some advantage in a 
battle against opponents from that town—and, either gained 
1 Thucyd. i. 108 ; Diodor. xi. Si, Sa. 
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or forced into the Athenian alliance not only Zakynthus and 
Kcphallfinia, but also some of the towns of Achaia; for we after¬ 
wards find these latter attached to Athens without knowing 
when the connexion began. 1 During the ensuing year the 
Athenians renewed their attack upon Sikyon, with a force of 
1000 hoplites under Perikl€s himself, sailing from the Megarian 
harbour of Pegce in the Krisscean Gulf. This eminent man, 
however, gained no greater advantage than Tolmidfis—defeat¬ 
ing the Sikyonian forces in the field and driving them within 
their walls. He afterwards made an expedition into Akarnania, 
taking the Achcean allies in addition to his own forces, but mis¬ 
carried in his attack on CEniadie and accomplished nothing. 
Nor were the Athenians more successful in a march undertaken 
this same year against Thessaly, for the purpose of restoring 
Orestes, one of the exiled princes or nobles of Pharsalus. 
Though they look with them an imposing force, including their 
Boeotian and Pbokian allies, the powerful Thessalian cavalry 
forced them to keep in a compact body and confined them to 
the ground actually occupied by their hoplites: while all their 
attempts against the city failed, and their hopes of internal 
rising were disappointed. 3 

Had the Athenians succeeded in Thessaly, they would have 
acquired to their alliance nearly the whole of extra-Pelopon¬ 
nesian Greece. But even without Thessaly their power was 
prodigious, and had now attained a maximum height from 
which it never varied except to decline. As a counterbalancing 
loss against so many successes, we have to reckon their ruinous 
defeat in Egypt, after a war of six years against the Persians 
(b.c. 460-455). At first they had gained brilliant advantages, 
in conjunction with the insurgent prince Inarfis; expelling the 
Persians from all Memphis except the strongest part called the 
White Fortress. And such was the alarm of the Persian king 
Artaxerxes at the presence of the Athenians in Egypt, that he 
sent Megabazus with a large sum of money to Sparta, in order 
to induce the Lacedsemonians to invade Attica. This envoy 
however failed, and an augmented Persian force, being sent to 
Egypt under Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus, 8 drove the Athenians 
and their allies, after an obstinate struggle, out of Memphis into 
the island of the Nile called Prosfipitis, Here they were blocked 
up for eighteen months, until at length Megabyzus turned the 
arm of the river, laid the channel dry, and stormed the island 
by land, A very few Athenians escaped by land to Kyr£n6; 

1 Thucyd. i. toS-IlJ; Diodor. jd. 84. 

* Thucyd. i. mj Diodor. xi. 85. 8 Herodot. iii. 160. 
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the rest were either slain or made captive, and Inaros himself 
was crucified. And the calamity of Athens was further aggra¬ 
vated by the arrival of fifty fresh Athenian ships, which, coming 
after the defeat, but without being aware of it, sailed into the 
Mendesian branch of the Nile, and thus fell unawares into the 
power of the Persians and Phosnicians; very few either of the 
ships or men escaping. The whole of Egypt became again 
subject to the Persians, except Amyrtceus, who contrived by 
retiring into the inaccessible fens still to maintain his independ¬ 
ence. One of the largest armaments ever sent forth by Athens 
and her confederacy was thus utterly ruined. 1 

It was about the time of the destruction of the Athenian army 
in Egypt, and of the circumnavigation of Peloponnesus by Tol- 
midSs, that the internal war, carried on by the Lacedocmonians 
against the Helots or Messenians at Ithfimfi, ended. These 
besieged men, no longer able to stand out against a protracted 
blockade, were forced to abandon this last fortress of ancient 
Messenian independence, stipulating for a safe retreat from 
Peloponnesus with their wives and families; with the proviso 
that if any one of them ever returned to Peloponnesus, he 
should become the slave of the first person who seized him. 
They were established by Tolmides at Naupaktus (recently 
taken by the Athenians from tire Ozolian Lokrians), 8 where 
they will be found rendering good service to Athens in the 
following wars. 

After the victory of Tanagra, the Lacedaemonians made no 
further expeditions out of Peloponnesus for several succeeding 
years, not even to prevent Bccotia and Phokis from being 
absorbed into the Athenian alliance. The reason of this 
remissness lay, partly, in their general character; partly, in the 
continuance of the siege of IthfimS, which occupied them at 
home j but still more, perhaps, in the fact that the Athenians, 
masters of the Megarid, were in occupation of the road over the 
high lands of Geraneia, and could therefore obstruct the march 
of any army out from Peloponnesus. Even after the surrender 
of Ithfimfi, the Lacedaemonians remained inactive for three years, 
after which time a formal truce was concluded with Athens by 
the Peloponnesians generally, for five years longer. 8 This truce, 

1 Thueyd. L 104, 109, noj Diodor. xi. 775 xii. 3. The story of Dio¬ 
dorus in the first of these two passages—that most of the Athenian forces 
were allowed to come back under a favourable capitulation granted by the 
Persian generals—is contradicted by the total ruin which he himself states 
to have befallen them in the latter passages, as well as by Thucydidds. 

* Thueyd. I 103; Diodor. xi. 84. 

1 Thueyd. i. 112. 
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was concluded in a great degree through the influence of 
Kimon, 1 who was eager to resume effective operations against 
the Persians; while it was not less suitable to the political inter¬ 
est of Periklfis that his most distinguished rival should be absent 
on foreign service, 2 so as not to interfere with his influence at 
home. Accordingly Kimon, having equipped a fleet of 200 
triremes from Athens and her confederates, set sail for Cyprus, 
from whence he despatched sixty ships to Egypt, at the request 
of the insurgent prince Amyrtmus, who was still maintaining 
himself against the Persians amidst the fens—while with the 
remaining armament he laid siege to ICitium. In the prosecu¬ 
tion of this siege, he died either of disease or of a wound. 
The armament, under his successor AnaxikratSs, became so 
embarrassed for want of provisions, that they abandoned 
the undertaking altogether, and went to fight the Phoenician 
and Kilikian fleet near Salamis in Cyprus. They were here 
victorious, first on sea and afterwards on land, though probably 
not on the same day, as at the Eurymedon; after which they 
returned home, followed by the sixty ships which had gone to 
Egypt for the purpose of aiding Amyrtseus. 8 

1 Theopompus, Fragm. 92, ed. Didot; Plutarch, Kimon, c. 18; Diodor, 
xi. 86. 

It is to be presumed that this is the peace which jEschings (De Fals. 
Legat. c. 54, p. 300) and Andolcidgs (De Pace. c. 1) state to have been 
made by Miltiadls son of Kimon, proxenus of the Lacedaemonians; assum¬ 
ing that Miltiadgs son of Kimon is put by them, through lapse of memory, 
for Kimon son of Miltiadgs. But the passages of these orators involve so 
much both of historical and chronological inaccuracy, that it is unsafe to 
cite them, and impossible to amend them except by conjecture. Mr. Fynes 
Clinton (Fasti Hellen. Appendix, 8 , p. 257) has pointed out some of these 
inaccuracies; and there are others besides, not less grave, especially in the 
oration ascribed to Andokidgs. It is remarkable that both of them seem 
to recognise only two long wrIIs. the northern and the southern wall; 
whereas in the time of Thucydides there were thru long walls: the two 
near and parallel, connecting Athens with Peirssus, and a third connecting 
it with Phaigrum. This last was never renewed, after all of them had 
been partially destroyed at the disastrous close of the Peloponnesian war: 
and it appears to have passed out of the recollection of ^sellings, who 
speaks of the two walls as they existed in his time. 

* Plutarch, Periklgs, c. 10, and Reipublic. Gerend. Pratcep, p, 812. 

An understanding to this effect between the two rivals is so natural that 
we need not resoit to the supposition of a secret agreement concluded 
between them through the mediation of Elpinikg sister of Kimon, which 
Plutarch had read in some authors. The charms as well as the intrigues of 
Elpinikg appear to have figured conspicuously in the memoirs of Athenian 
biographers: they were employed by one party as a means of calumniating 
Kimon, by the other for discrediting Periklgs. 

* Thucyd. i. 112; Diodorus, xil, 13. Diodorus mentions the name of 
the general Anaxikratgs. He affirms further that Kimon lived not only to 
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Prom this time forward no further operations were undertaken 
by Athens and her confederacy against the Persians. And 
it appears that a convention was concluded between them, 
whereby the Great King on his part promised two things : To 
leave free, undisturbed, and untaxed, the Asiatic maritime 
Greeks, not sending troops within a given distance of the coast: 
To refrain from sending any ships of war either westward 
of Phaselis (others place the boundary at the Chelidonean 
islands, rather more to the westward) or within the Kyanean 
rocks at the confluence of the Thracian Bosphorus with the 
Euxine. On their side the Athenians agreed to leave him in 
undisturbed possession of Cyprus and Egypt. ICallias, an 
Athenian of distinguished family, with some others of his 
countrymen, went up to Susa to negotiate this convention: 
and certain envoys from Argos, then in alliance with Athens, 
took the opportunity of going thither at the same time, to renew 
the friendly understanding which their city had established with 
Xerxes at the period of his invasion of Greece. 1 

As is generally the case with treaties after hostility—this 
convention did little more than recognise the existing state of 
things, without introducing any new advantage or disadvantage 
on either side, or calling for any measures to be taken in conse¬ 
quence of it. We may hence assign a reasonable ground for the 
silence of Thucydides, who does not even notice the convention 
as having been made ; we are to recollect always that in the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, he does 

take Kilium and Mallus, but also to gain these two victories. But the 
authority of Thucydidfis, superior on every ground to Diodorus, is more 
particularly superior as to the death of Kimon, with whom he was connected 
by relationship. 

1 Herodot. vii. 131} Diodor. xii. 3, 4. Demosthenes (De Falsa Legal, 
c. 77, p. 428 R: compare Dc Rhodior. Libert, c. 13, p. 199) speaks of 
this peace ns t^v iirb irivruv Oavkovpbiiv elp^vtiv. Compare Lykurgus 
coni. Leokrat. c. 17, p. 187; IsokrutSs (Pnnegyr. c. 33, 34, p. 244; Areo- 
pagitic. c. 37, pp. 150, 2295 Fanathenaic. c. 20, p, 360). 

The loose language of these orators makes it impossible to determine 
what was the precise limit in respect of vicinity to the coast. IsokratSs is 
careless enough to talk of the river Halys as the boundary} Demosthends 
states it as “a day’s course for a horse.” 

The two boundaries marked by sea, on the other hand, are both clear 
and natural, in reference to the Athenian empire—the Kyanean rocks at 
one end—Phaselis or the Chelidonean islands (there is no material distance 
between these two last-mentioned places) on the other. 

Dahlmann, at the end of his Dissertation on the reality of this Kimonion 
peace, collects the various passages of authors wherein it is mentioned: 
among them are several out of the rhelor AristeidSs (Forscliungcn, p, 
140-148). 
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not profess to do more than glance briefly at the main events. 
But the boastful and inaccurate authors of the ensuing century, 
orators, rhetors, and historians, indulged in so much exaggeration 
and untruth respecting this convention, both as to date and as 
to details—and extolled as something so glorious the fact of 
having imposed such hard conditions on the Great King—that 
they have raised a suspicion against themselves. Especially, 
they have occasioned critics to ask the very natural question, 
how this splendid achievement of Athens came to be left 
unnoticed by Thucydides ? Now the answer to such question 
is, that the treaty itself was really of no great moment: it is 
the state of facts and relations implied in the treaty, and 
existing substantially before it was concluded, which constitutes 
the real glory of Athens. But to the later writers, the treaty 
stood forth as the legible evidence of facts which in their time 
were past and gone: while Thucydides and his contempor¬ 
aries, living in the actual fulness of the Athenian empire, would 
certainly not appeal to the treaty as an evidence, and might 
well pass it over even as an event, when studying to condense 
the narrative. Though Thucydides has not mentioned the 
treaty, he says nothing which disproves its reality, and much 
which is in full harmony with it. For we may show even from 
him,—x. That all open and (Erect hostilities between Athens 
and Persia ceased, after the last-mentioned victories of the 
Athenians near Cyprus: that this island is renounced by Athens, 
not being included by Thucydides in his catalogue of Athenian 
allies prior to the Peloponnesian war; 1 and that no further aid 
is given by Athens to the revolted Amyrtseus in Egypt. 
2. That down to the time when the Athenian power was pros¬ 
trated by the ruinous failure at Syracuse, no tribute was 
collected by the Persian satraps in Asia Minor from the Greek 
cities on the coast, nor were Persian ships of war allowed to 
appear in the waters of the AJgean, 3 nor was the Persian king 

1 Thucyd. ii. 14. 

* Thucyd. viii. 5, 6 , 56. As this is a point on which very erroneous 
representations have been made by some learned critics, especially by 
Dahlmann and Manso (see the treatises cited in the subsequent note, p. 434), 
I transcribe the passage of Thucydides. He is speaking of the winter of 
B.c. 41a, immediately succeeding the ruin of the Athenian army at Syra¬ 
cuse, and after redoubled exertions had been making (even some months 
before that ruin actually took place) to excite active hostile proceedings 
against Athens from every quarter (Thucyd. vii. 25): it being seen that 
there was a promising opportunity for striking a heavy blow at the Athenian 
power. The satrap Tissaphernes encouraged the Chians and Erythrmans 
to revolt, sending an envoy along with them to Sparta with persuasions 
and promises of aid— twfiyer0 ml S lutacvpipmis robs TUKairov>> 7 i<rtovs (cal 
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admitted to be sovereign of the country down to the coast. 
Granting, therefore, that we were even bound, from the silence 

iiri <sx ve ‘ l ’ ta rpotplju rrapefctr. Tirb PatrtAias yip peaar 1 iriyxope 
•KtTtpa.yp.hos rolls h tt) s sou row ipxvs ipipovs, ats Si* ‘ABijpatovs &irb rap 
'SKKi)pISup rriAeup oi SuviUptvos TrpdaaeaBai $iru<peiXr)cre. Tabs re oh 
Shipovs paAAof ivi/ilfa KopieiaBat, aaietbaas rotis 'ABiipuIovs, K«1 fijuo PaaiAei 
tuMA‘“X ous Aai«S«uj»o*to»* jror/|(feiv, &c. In the next chapter, Tlrauydidfis 
tells us that the satrap Pharnabazus wanted to obtain Lacedtemonian aid in 
the same manner as Tissaphornes for his satrapy also, in order that he 
might detach the Greek cities from Athens and be able to levy the tribute 
upon them. Two Greeks go to Sparta, sent by rharnabazus, Sirwj pais 
Kopitretw is rbp 'EAAiioiropror, leal auras, el Bipano tbrep i Tiotratpi/ieiis 
TrpovOvuuro, rds re h rj) iavrod boxv riiAsis hotoffrflltoio rap ‘ABrivalap Sii 
rolls tpipovs, K«1 &<ff iauroS PaaiAet rijP $vyp.axlaP rap AaiceSaiportav 
vothtreta. 

Those passages (strange to say) are considered by Manso and Dahlmann 
as showing that the Grecian cities on the Asiatic coast, though subject to 
the Athenian empire, continued nevertheless to pay their tribute regularly 
to Susa. To me the passages appear to disprove this very supposition; 
they show that it was essential for the satrap to detach these cities from 
the Athenian empire, as a means of procuring tribute from them to Persia : 
that the Athenian empire, while it lasted, prevented him from getting any 
tribute from the ciLies subjecL to it. Manso and Dahlmann have overlooked 
the important meaning of the adverb of time peuart —“ lately.” By that 
word Thucydides expressly intimates that the court of Susa had only recently 
demanded from Tissaphcrnes and Pharnabazus, tribute from the maritime 
Greeks within their satrapies: and he implies that until recently no such 
demand had been made upon them. The court of Susa, opposed doubtless 
by Grecian exiles and agents of the embarrassments into which Athens had 
fallen, conceived this a suitable moment lor exacting tributes, to which 
doubtless it always considered itself entitled, though the power of Athens 
had compelled it to forego them. Accordingly the demand was now for 
the first time sent down to Tissaphornes, and he “ became a debtor for them " 
to the court {iira<pelAsi<re) t until he could collect them : which he could not 
at first do, even then, embarrassed ns Athens was—and which, d fortiori , 
he could not have done before, when Athens was in full power. 

We learn from these passages two valuable facts, z. That the maritime 
Asiatic cities belonging to the Athenian empire paid no tribute to Susa, 
from the date of the full organisation of the Athenian confederacy down to 
a period after the Athenian defeat in Sicity, 2. That nevertheless these 
cities always continued, throughout this period, to stand rated in the Persian 
king’s books each for its appropriate tribute; the court of Susa wailing for 
,a convenient moment to occur, when it should be able to enforce its demands, 
from misfortunes accruing to Athens. 

■ This state of relations, between the Asiatic Greeks and the Fenian court 
under the Athenian empire, authenticated by ThucydklOs, enables us to 
explain 1 passage of Herodotus, on which.also both Manso and Dahlmann 
have dwelt (p. 94) with rather more apparent plausibility, as proving their 
view of the case. Herodotus, after describing the re-arrangeinent and re- 
measurement of the territories of the Ionic cities by the satrap Artaphernes 
(about 493 B.c. after the suppression of the Ionic revolt), proceeds to state 
that he assessed the tribute of each with reference to tiiis new measurement, 
and that the assessment remained unchanged until his own (Herodotus's) 
time— Kil ris X<^P at perpiitras Kceri Kopatriyyas .... <pbpavs fral-e 
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of Thucydides, to infer that no treaty was concluded, we 
should still be obliged also to infer, from his positive averments, 
that a state of historical fact, such as the treaty acknowledged 
and prescribed, became actually realised. But when we reflect 
further, that Herodotus 1 certifies the visit of Kallias and other 
Athenian envoys to the court of Susa, we can assign no other 
explanation of such visit so probable as the reality of this treaty. 
Certainly no envoys would have gone thither during a state of 
recognised war ; and though it may be advanced as possible 
that they may have gone with the view to conclude a treaty, 
and yet not have succeeded—this would be straining the limits 
of possibility beyond what is reasonable. 2 


iicitreottri, ot /caret x^PV Stare\fov<rt £x iWTeI robrov rou xpbrov aiel fri 
/cal is Sis irdxbriaav ‘Apraipfyvias' irix^V^av 81 axetibv icark, rb 
airb ret /cal irpirepnP elxov ( vi. 42). Now Dahtmann and Rlnnso contend 
that Herodotus here affirms the tribute of the tonic cities to Persia to have 
been continuously and regularly paid down to his own time. But in my 
judgement this is a mistake j Herodotus speaks not about the payment, but 
about the assessment: and these were two very different things, as Tliucydidfis 
clearly intimates in the passage which I have cited above. The assessment 
of all the Ionic cities in the Persian king's books remained unaltered all 
through the Athenian empire j but the payment was not enforced until 
immediately before 41a B.C., when the Athenians were supposed to be too 
weak to hinder it It is evident by the account of the general Persian 
revenues, throughout all the satrapies, which we Bud in the third book of 
Herodotus, that he had access to official accounts of the Persian finances, 
or at least to Greek secretaries who knew those accounts. lie would be 


told that these assessments remained unchanged from the time of Arta- 
phemes downward : whether they were realised or not was another question, 
which the “ books ” would probably not answer, and which he might or 
might not know. 

The passages above cited from Thucydidfis appear to me to afford positive 
proof that the Greek cities on the Asiatic coast paid no tribute to Persia 
during the continuance of the Athenian empire. But if there were no such 
positive proof, I should still maintain the same opinion. For if these 
Greeks went on paying tribute, what is meant by the phrases, of their 
having "revolted from Persia," of their “having been liberated horn, the 
king" (of irroovdi/Tes fiats iKias "EWujyes —ol M ‘laplas /cal 'EAAijinriWot; 
ijSil btfuavpicires uirh ficuriKias —ffirol bath fiatsiKlais veuarl ijKevBipavro, 
Thucyd. i. 18, 89, 95) ? 

So much respecting the payment of tribute. As to the other point—that 
between 477 and 412 n.c., no Persian ships were tolerated along the coast 
of Ionia, which coast, though claimed by the Persian king, was not recog¬ 
nised by the Greeks as belonging to him—proof will be found in Tbucya. 
viil, 56 : compare Diodor. iv. ao, 

1 Herodot. viii. 151. Diodorus also states that this peace was conclude^ 
by Kallias the Athenian (xii. 4I. 

8 I. conclude, on the whole, m favour of this treaty as an historical faat— 
though sensible that some of tho arguments .urged against it are not without 
force. Mr. Mitford and Dr. Thirlwail (ch. xvii. p. 474), as well as Manso 
and Dahlmann, not to mention others, have, impugned the reality, of the 
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We may therefore believe in the reality of this treaty between 
Athens and Persia, improperly called the Kimonian treaty: 
improperly, since not only was it concluded after the death of 

treaty: and the last-mentioned author particularly has examined the case 
at length and set forth all the grounds of objection ; urging, among some 
which are really serious, others which appear to me weak and untenable 
(Manso, Sparta, vol. iii. Beylage, x. p, 471 j Dahlmann, Forschungen auf 
deal Gebiete der Geschichte, vol. i. Ueber den ICimonischen Fricden, p, 
1-148). Boeckh admits the treaty as an histoiical fact. 

If we deny altogether (he historical reality of the treaty, we must adopt 
some such hypothesis as that of Dahlmann (p. 40):—"The distinct mention 
and averment of such a peace as having been formally concluded, appears 
to have first arisen among tire schools of the rhetors at Athens, shortly after 
the peace of Antallddas, and as an oratorical antithesis to oppose to that 
peace.” 

To which we must add the supposition, that some persons must have 
taken the trouble to cause this fabricated peace to be engraved on a pillar, 
and placed either in the Metrdon or somewhere else in Athens among the 
reconls of Athenian glories. For that it was so engraved on a column is 
certain (Theopompus ap. Harpokration. 'Arrucots ypAn/iaot). The sus¬ 
picion started by Theopompus (and founded on the fact that the peace was 
engraved, not in ancient Attic, hut in Ionic letters—the latter sort having 
been only legalised in Athens after the archonship of Euklcides), that this 
treaty was a subsequent invention and not an historical reality, does not 
weigh with me very much. Assuming the peace to be real, it would 
naturally be drawn up and engraved in tne character habitually used among 
the Ionfc cities of Asia Minor, since they were the parties most specially 
interested in it: or it might even have been re-engraved, seeing that nearly 
a century must have elapsed between the conclusion of the trenty and the 
time when Theopompus saw the pillar. I confess that the hypothesis of 
Dahlmann appears to me more improbable than the historical reality of the 
treaty, I think it more likely that there ivas a treaty, and that the orators 
talked exaggerated and false matters respecting it—rather than that they 
fabricated the treaty from the beginning with a deliberate purpose, and 
with the false name of an envoy conjoined. 

Dahlmann exposes justly and forcibly (an easy task indeed) the loose, 
inconsistent, and vain-glorious statements of the orators respecting this 
treaty. The chronological error by wliich it was asserted to have been 
made shortly after the victories of the Eurymedon (and was thus connected 
with the name of Kimon), is one of the circumstances which have most 
tended to discredit the attesting witnesses: but we must not forget that 
Ephorus (assuming that Diodorus in this case copies Ephorus, which is 
highly probable—xii. 3, 4) did not fall into this mistake, but placed the 
treaty in its right chronological place, after the Athenian expedition under 
Kimon against Cyprus and Egypt in 450-449 b.c. ICimon died before the 
great results of this expedition were consummated, as we know from Thu¬ 
cydides : on this pointy Diodorus speaks equivocally, but rather giving it to 
be understood that Kimon lived to complete the whole, and then died of 
sickness. 

The absurd exaggeration of Isokratds, that the treaty hound the Persian 
kings not to come westward of the river Halys, has also been very properly 
censured. He makes this statement in two different orations (Areopagitic, 
p. 150; Panathenaic. p. 462). 
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Kiraon, but the Athenian victories by which it was immediately 
brought on, were gained after his death. Nay more—the 
probability is, that if Kimon had lived, it would not have been 
concluded at all. For his interest as well as his glory led him 
to prosecute the war against Persia, since he was no match for 
his rival Porikles either as a statesman or as an orator, and 
could only maintain his popularity by the same means whereby 
he had earned it—victories and plunder at the cost of the 
Persians. His death ensured more complete ascendency to 
Perikl&s, whose policy and character were of a cast altogether 
opposite: 1 while even Thucydides, son of Melfisias, who suc¬ 
ceeded Kimon his relation as leader of the anti-Periklean party, 
was also a man of the senate and public assembly rather than 
of campaigns and conquests. Averse to distaut enterprises and 
precarious acquisitions, PeriklSs was only anxious to maintain 
unimpaired the Hellenic ascendency of Athens, now at its very 
maximum. He was well aware that the undivided force and 
vigilance of Athens would not be too much for this object—nor 
did they in fact prove sufficient, as we shall presently see. 
With such dispositions he was naturally glad to conclude a 
peace, which excluded the Persians from all the coasts of Asia 
Minor westward of the Chelidoneans, as well as from all the 
waters of the vEgcan, under the simple condition of renouncing 
on the part of Athens further aggressions against Cyprus, 
Phoenicia, ICilikia, and Egypt. The Great King on his side 
had had sufficient experience of Athenian energy to fear the 
consequences of such aggressions, if prosecuted. He did not 
lose much by relinquishing formally a tribute which at the time 
he could have little hope of realising, and which of course he 
intended to resume on the first favourable opportunity. , Weigh¬ 
ing all these circumstances, we shall find that the peace, im¬ 
properly called Kimonian, results naturally from the position 
and feelings of the contracting parties. 

Athens was now at peace both abroad and at home, under 
the administration of PeriklSs, with a great empire, a great fleet, 
and a great accumulated treasure. The common fund collected 
from the contributions of the confederates, and originally de¬ 
posited at Delos, had before this time been transferred to the 
acropolis at Athens. At what precise time such transfer took 
place, we cannot state. Nor are we enabled to assign the suc¬ 
cessive stages whereby the confederacy, chiefly with the freewill 
of its own members, became transformed from a body of armed 
and active warriors under the guidance of Athens, into disarmed 
1 Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 21-28. 
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and passive tribute-payers defended by the military force of 
Athens: from allies free, meeting at Delos, and self-determining 
—into subjects isolated, sending their annual tribute, and 
awaiting Athenian orders. But it would appear that tire change 
had been made before this time. Sonic of the more resolute 
of the allies had tried to secede, but Athens had coerced them 
by force, and reduced them to the condition of tribute-payers 
without, ships or defence. Chios, Lesbos, and Samos were 
now the only allies free and armed on the original footing. 
Every successive change of an armed ally into a tributary-— 
every subjugation of a scceder—tended of course to cut down 
the numbers, and enfeeble the authority, of the Delian synod. 
And what was still worse, it altered the reciprocal relation and 
feelings both of Athens and her allies—exalting the former into 
something like a despot, and degrading the latter into mere 
passive subjects. 

Of course the palpable manifestation of the change must have 
been the transfer of the confederate fund from Delos to Athens. 
The only circumstance which we know respecting this transfer 
is, that it was proposed by the Samians 1 —the second power in 
the confederacy, inferior only to Athens, and least of all likely 
to favour any job or sinister purpose of the Athenians. It is 
further said that when the Samians proposed it, Aristeidfis 
characterised it as a motion unjust, but useful: we may reason¬ 
ably doubt, however, whether it was made during his lifetime. 
When the synod at Delos ceased to be so fully attended as to 
command respect—when war was lighted up not only with 
Persia, but with Angina and Peloponnesus—the Samians might 
not unnaturally feel that the large accumulated fund, with its 
constant annual accessions, would be safer at Athens than at 
Delos, which latter island would require a permanent garrison 
and squadron to ensure it against attack. But whatever may 
have been the grounds on which the Samians proceeded, when 
we find them coming forward to propose the transfer, we may 
fairly infer that it was not displeasing, and did not appear 
unjust, to the larger members of the confederacy; and that it 
was no high-handed and arbitrary exercise of power, as it is 
often called, on the part of Athens. 

After the conclusion of the war with ASgina, and the conse¬ 
quences of the battle of CEnophyta, the position of Athens 
became altered more and more. She acquired a large catalogue 
of new allies, partly tributary, like Aigina-—partly in the same 
relation as Chios, Lesbos, and Samos j that is, obliged only to a 
1 Plutarch, AriateidSs, c. zk. 
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conformity of foreign policy and to military service; In this 
last category were Megara, the Boeotian cities, the Phokians, 
Lokrians, &c. All these, though allies of Athens, were 
strangers to Delos and the confederacy against Persia; and' 
accordingly that confederacy passed insensibly into a matter of 
history, giving place to the new conception of imperial Athens, 
with her extensive list of allies, partly free, partly subject. 
Such transition, arising spontaneously out of the character and 
circumstances of the confederates themselves, was thus materi¬ 
ally forwarded by the acquisitions of Athens extraneous to the 
confederacy. She was now not merely the first maritime state 
in Greece, but perhaps equal to Sparta even in land-power— 
possessing in her alliance Megara, Bceotia, Phokis, Lokris, 
together with Achoea and Trcezen in Peloponnesus. Large as 
this aggregate already was, both at sea and on land, yet the 
magnitude of the annual tribute, and still more the character 
of the Athenians themselves, superior to all Greeks , in that- 
combination of energy and discipline which is the grand cause 
of progress, threatened still further increase. Occupying the 
Megarian harbour of Pegoe, the Athenians had full means of 
naval action on both sides of the Corinthian Isthmus: but 
what was of still greater importance to them, by their possession 
of the Megarid and of the high lands of Geraneia, they could, 
restrain any land-force from marching out of Peloponnesus, and 
were thus (considering besides their mastery at sea) completely- 
unassailable in Attica. 

Ever since the repulse of Xerxes, Athens had been advancing 
in an uninterrupted course of power and prosperity at home, 
as well as of victory and ascendency abroad—to which there 
was no exception except the ruinous enterprise in Egypt. 
Looking at the position of Greece therefore about 448 b . c .,—* 
after the conclusion of the five years’ truce between the 
Peloponnesians and Athens, and of the so-called Kimonian 
peace between Persia and Athens,—a discerning Greek, might, 
well calculate upon further aggrandisement of this imperial state 
as the tendency of the age. And accustomed as every Greek was: 
to the conception of separate town-autonomy as essential to a 
freeman and a citizen, such prospect could not but inspire terror 
and aversion. The sympathy of the Peloponnesians for the. 
islanders and ultra-maritime states, who constituted the original 
confederacy of Athens, was not considerable. But when the 
Dorian island of riEgina was subjugated also, and passed into' 
the condition of a defenceless tributary, they felt the. blow sorely, 
on every ground. The ancient celebrity, and eminent'service 
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rendered at the battle of Salamis, of this memorable island, 
had not been able to protect it; while those great ^Eginetan 
families, whoso victories at the sacred festival-games Pindar 
celebrates in a large proportion of his odes, would spread 
the language of complaint and indignation throughout their 
numerous “guests" in every Hellenic city. Of course, the 
same anti-Athenian feeling would pervade those Peloponnesian 
states who had been engaged in actual hostility with Athens— 
Corinth, Silryon, Epidaurus, &c., as well as Sparta, the once- 
recognised head of Hellas, but now tacitly degraded from her 
pre-eminence, baffled in her projects respecting Bceotia, and 
exposed to the burning of her port at Gythium without being 
able even to retaliate upon Attica. Putting all those circum¬ 
stances together, we may comprehend the powerful feeling of 
dislike and apprehension now diffused so widely over Greece 
against the upstart despot-city; whose ascendency, newly ac¬ 
quired, maintained by superior force, and not recognised as 
legitimate—threatened nevertheless still further increase. Six¬ 
teen years hence, this same sentiment will be found exploding 
into the Peloponnesian war. But it became rooted in the 
Greek mind during the period which we have now reached, 
when Athens was much more formidable than she had come 
to be at the commencement of that war. We can hardly 
explain or appreciate the ideas of that later period, unless we 
take them as handed down from the earlier date of the five 
years’ truce (about 451-446 b.c.). 

Formidable as the Athenian empire both really was and 
appeared to be, however, this wide-spread feeling of antipathy 
proved still stronger, so that instead of the threatened increase, 
the empire underwent a most material diminution. This did 
not arise from the attack of open enemies; for during the five 
years’ truce, Sparta undertook only one movement, and that 
not against Attica : she sent troops to Delphi, in an expedition 
dignified with the name of the Sacred War—expelled the 
Phokians, who had assumed to themselves the management of 
the temple—and restored it to the native Delphians. To this 
the Athenians made no direct opposition: but as soon as the 
Lacedaemonians were gone, they themselves marched thither 
and placed the temple again in the hands of the Phokians, who 
were then their allies. 1 The Delphians were members of the 
Phokian league, and there was a dispute of old standing as to 
the administration of the temple—whether it belonged to them 
separately or to the Phokians collectively. The favour of those 

1 Thucyd. 1 , 112: compare Philochor. Fragm. 88, ed. Dldot. 
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who administered it counted as an element of considerable 
moment in Grecian politics; the sympathies of the leading 
Delphians led them to embrace the side of Sparta, but the 
Athenians now hoped to counteract this tendency by means 
of their preponderance in Phokis. We are not told that the 
Lacedaemonians took any ulterior step in consequence of their 
views being frustrated by Athens—a significant evidence of the 
politics of that day. 

The blow which brought down the Athenian empire from 
this its greatest exaltation was struck by the subjects themselves. 
The Athenian ascendency over Bceotia, Phokis, Lokris, and 
Euboea, was maintained, not by means of garrisons, but through 
domestic parties favourable to Athens, and a suitable form of 
government—just in the same way as Sparta maintained her 
influence over her Peloponnesian allies. 1 * After the victory of 
CEnophyta, the Athenians had broken up the governments in 
the Boeotian cities established by Sparta before the battle of 
Tanagra, and converted them into democracies at Thebes and 
elsewhere. Many of the previous leading men had thus been 
sent into exile: and as the same process had taken place in 
Phokis and Lokris, there was at this time a considerable aggregate 
body of exiles, Boeotian, Phokion, Lokrian, Eubcean, AJginetan, 
&c., all bitterly hostile to Athens, and ready to join in any 
attack upon her power. We learn further that the democracy 3 
established at Thebes after the battle of CEnophyta was ill-con¬ 
ducted and disorderly: which circumstance laid open Bceotia 
still further to the schemes of assailants on the watch for every 
weak point. 

These various exiles, all joining their forces and concerting 
measures with their partisans in the interior, succeeded in 
mastering Orchomenus, Chseroneia, and some other less im¬ 
portant places in Bceotia. The Athenian general Tolmidfis 
marched to expel them, with 1000 Athenian hoplites and an 
auxiliary body of allies. It appears that this march was under¬ 
taken in haste and rashness. The hoplites of Tolmidfis, 
principally youthful volunteers and belonging to the best 
families of Athens, disdained the enemy too much to await a 
larger and more commanding force: nor would the people listen 
even to Periklfis, when he admonished them that the march 

1 Thvtcyd. 1 . 19. Amtiai/itnoi, o&x bworfXtU (xorrss tptlpov robs (v/tfid- 
Xavs rjyoOpro, tear' dXiyapxlaP Si tripicriv a broils ptrov liras 

roXnnvanvcn Sepairtiovrts —the same also L 76-144. 

3 Arislotel. Politic, v. z, 6. Kal iv Milicas fieri, tV ip OtpoipiriHS pixflv, 
Katt&s woMrtvopImy, 4 Si jpoKpmta 81 etpBips), 
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would be full of hazard, and adjured them not to attempt it 
without greater numbers as well as greater caution. 1 Fatally 
indeed were his predictions justified. Though Tolmides was 
successful in his first enterprise—the recapture of Chaironeia, 
wherein he placed a garrison—yet in his march, probably in¬ 
cautious and disorderly, when departing from that place, he 
was surprised and attacked unawares, near Koroneia, by the 
united body of exiles and their partisans. No defeat in Grecian 
history was ever more complete or ruinous. Tolmidfis himself 
was slain, together with many of the Athenian hoplites, while 
a large number of them were taken prisoners. In order to 
recover these prisoners, who belonged to the best families in 
the city, the Athenians submitted to a convention whereby they 
agreed to evacuate Boeotia altogether. In all the cities of that 
country the exiles were restored, the democratical government 
overthrown, and Boeotia was transformed from an ally of Athens 
into her bitter enemy. 2 Long indeed did the fatal issue of this 
action dwell in the memory of the Athenians,* and inspire them 
with an apprehension of Boeotian superiority in heavy armour 
on land. But if the hoplites under Tolmides had been all slain 
on the field, their death would probably have been avenged 
and Boeotia would not have been lost—whereas in the case of 
living citizens, the Athenians deemed no sacrifice too great 
to redeem them. We shall discover hereafter in the Lace- 
dtemonians a feeling very similar, respecting their brethren 
captured at Sphakteria. 

The calamitous consequences of this defeat came upon 1 
Athens in thick and rapid succession. The united exiles, 
having carried their point in Bosotia, proceeded to expel the 
pliilo-Alhenian government both from Phokis and Loltris, and 
to cany the flame of revolt into Eubcea. To this important 
island Periklfis himself proceeded forthwith, at the head of a 
powerful force; but before he had time to complete the recon¬ 
quest, he was summoned home by news of a still more formid¬ 
able character. The Megarians had revolted from Athens. 

1 Plutarchj Periklgs, c. x8; also his comparison between Periklds anti 
Patous Maximus, c. 3. 

Kleinias, father of the celebrated Alkibiad&j, was slain in this battle: he 
had served thirty-three years before at the sea-fight of Artemisium t he 
cannot therefore he numbered among the youthful warriors, though a person 
of the first rank (rintarch, Alkihiad. c. 1). 

a Xhucyd. i. 113) Diodor. ai. 6. Plateea appears to have been con¬ 
sidered as quite dissevered from Bceotia: it remained in connexion with 
Athens as intimately as before, 

* Xenophon. Memorabil. iii, t, 4. 
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By a conspiracy previously planned, a division of hopliles from 
Corinth, Sikyon, and Epidaurus, was already admitted as 
garrison into their city: the Athenian soldiers who kept watch 
over the long walls had been overpowered and slain, except a 
few who escaped into the fortified port of Nissea. As if to 
make the Athenians at once sensible how seriously this disaster 
affected them, by throwing open the road over Geraneia— 
Pleisloanax king of Sparta was announced as already on his 
march for an invasion of Attica. He did in truth conduct an 
army, of mixed Lacedaemonians and Peloponnesian allies, into 
Attica, as far as the neighbourhood of Eleusis and the Thriasian 
plain. He was a very young man, so that a Spartan of mature 
years, Kleandridfis, had been attached to him by the Ephors as 
adjutant and counsellor. Periklfis (it is said) persuaded both 
the one and the other, by means of large bribes, to evacuate 
Attica without advancing to Athens. We may fairly doubt 
whether they had force enough to adventure so far into the 
interior, and we shall hereafter observe the great precautions 
with which Archidamus thought it necessary to conduct his 
invasion, during the first year of the Peloponnesian war, though 
at the head of a more commanding force. Nevertheless, on 
their return, the Lacedemonians, believing that they might 
have achieved it, found both of them guilty of corruption. 
Both were banished: KleandridSs never came back, and 
Pleistoanax himself lived for a long time in sanctuary near 
the temple of Athfinfi at Tcgea, until at length he procured his 
restoration by tampering with the Pythian priestess, and by 
bringing her bought admonitions to act upon the authorities at 
Sparta. 1 

So soon as the Lacedaemonians had retired from Attica, 
Perikl&s returned with his forces to Euboea, and reconquered 
the island completely. With that caution which always dis¬ 
tinguished him as a military man, so opposite to the fatal rash¬ 
ness of TolmidSs, he took with him an overwhelming force of' 
fifty triremes and 5000 hoplites. He admitted most of the 
Eubcean towns to surrender, altering the government of Chalkis 
by the expulsion of the wealthy oligarchy called the Hippobotse. 
But the inhabitants of Histitea at the north of the island, who 
had taken an Athenian merchantman and massacred all the 
crew, were more severely dealt with—the free population being 
all or in great pnrt expelled, and the land distributed among 
Athenian kleruchs or out-settled citizens.® 

1 Tlrocyd. i. 114 s v. 16} Plutarch, PerildSs, c. *2, 

a Thucyd, 1 . 114; Plutarch, PerildSs, c. 23 j Diodor. xii. 7. 
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Yet the reconquest of liuboea was far from restoring Athens 
to the position which she had occupied before the fatal engage¬ 
ment of Korbneia. Her land-empire was irretrievably gone, 
together with her recently-acquired influence over the Delphian 
oracle; and she reverted to her former condition of an ex¬ 
clusively maritime potentate. For though she still continued 
to hold Nisasa and Pegre, yet her communication with the latter 
harbour was now cut off try the loss of Megara and its appertain¬ 
ing territory, so that she thus lost her means of acting in the 
Corinthian Gulf, and of protecting as well as of constraining 
her allies in Achaia. Nor was the port of Nistea of much value 
to her, disconnected from the city to which it belonged, except 
as a post for annoying that city. 

Moreover, the precarious hold which she possessed over 
unwilling allies bad beeu demonstrated in a manner likely to 
encourage similar attempts among her maritime subjects; 
attempts which would now be seconded by Peloponnesian 
armies invading Attica. The fear of such a combination of 
embarrassments, and especially of an irresistible enemy carrying 
ruin over the flourishing territory round Eleusis and Athens, 
was at this moment predominant in the Athenian mind. We 
shall find Perikles, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war 
fourteen years afterwards, exhausting all his persuasive force, 
and not succeeding without great difficulty, in prevailing upon 
his countrymen to endure the hardship of invasion—even in 
defence of their maritime empire, and when events had been 
gradually so ripening as to render the prospect of war familiar, 
if not inevitable. But the late series of misfortunes had burst 
upon them so rapidly and unexpectedly, as to discourage even 
Athenian confidence, and to render the prospect of continued 
war full of gloom and danger. The prudence of PcriklGs would 
doubtless counsel the surrender of their remaining landed 
possessions or alliances, which had now become unprofitable, 
in order to purchase peace. But we may be sure that nothing 
short of extreme temporary despondency could have induced 
the Athenian assembly to listen to such advice, and to accept 
the inglorious peace which followed. A truce for thirty years 
was concluded with Sparta and her allies, in the beginning of 
445 b.c., whereby Athens surrendered Nisasa, Pegte, Achaia, 
and Trcezen—thus abandoning Peloponnesus altogether, 1 and 

1 Thueyd. i. 114, 115; ii. 21 j Diodor. jdL 5. I do not at all doubt 
that the word Achaia here used means the country in the north part of 
Peloponnesus, usually known by that name. The suspicions of Golfer and 
others, that it means, not this territory, but some unknown town, appear 
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leaving the Megarians (with their full territory and their two 
ports) to be included among the Peloponnesian allies of Sparta. 

It was to the Megarians, especially, that the altered position 
of Athens after this truce was owing: it was their secession 
from Attica and junction with the Peloponnesians, which laid 
open Attica to invasion. Hence arose the deadly hatred on 
the part of the Athenians towards Megara, manifested during 
the ensuing years—a sentiment the more natural, as Megara 
had spontaneously sought the alliance of Athens a few years 
before as a protection against the Corinthians, and had then 
afterwards, without any known ill-usage on the part of Athens, 
broken off from the alliance and become her enemy, with the 
fatal consequence of rendering her vulnerable on the land-side. 
Under such circumstances we shall not be surprised to find 
the antipathy of the Athenians against Megara strongly pro¬ 
nounced, insomuch that the system of exclusion which they 
adopted against her was among the most prominent causes of 
the Peloponnesian war. 

Having traced what we may call the foreign relations of 
Athens down to this thirty years’ truce, we must notice the 
important internal and constitutional changes which she had 
experienced during the same interval. 


to me quite unfounded. Thucydidfis hud never noticed the exact time 
when the Athenians acquired Achaia as a dependent ally, though he notices 
the AcliEcnns (i. ill) in that capacity. This is one argument, among 
many, to show that ive must be cautious in reasoning from the silence of 
Thucydides against the reality of an event—in reference to this period 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, where his whole summary is 
so brief. 


In regard to the chronology of these events, Mr, Fyncs Clinton remarks, 
“Thedisasters in Bceotia produced the revolt of Eubceaand Megara.about 
eighteen months niter, in Antheslerion 445 B.c.; and the Peloponnesian 
invasion of Attica, on the expiration of the five years’ truce 1 ' (ad ann. 
447 B.C.). 

Mr. Clinton seems to me to allow a longer interval than is probable: I 
incline to think that the revolt of Euboea and Megara followed more closely 
upon the disasters in Bceotia, in spite of the statement of archons given by 
Diodorus: ob iro\\<p Btrreppy, the expression of Thucydidfis, means prob¬ 
ably no more than three or four months; and the whole series oC events 
were evidently the product of one impulse. The truce having been con¬ 
cluded in the beginning of 445 B.c., it seems reasonable to place the revolt 
of Euboea and Megara, as well os the invasion of Attica by Pleistoanax, in 
446 b.c. —and the disasters in Bceotia either in the beginning of 446 b,c., 
or the close of 447 B.c. 


It is hardly safe to assume, moreover (as Mr, Clinton does ad ann. 450, 
as well as Dr. Thirlwall, Hist, Gr. ch, xvii. p. 458), that the five years’ 
truce must have been actually expired before Pleistoanax and the Lacedae¬ 
monians invaded Attica: the thirty years' truce, afterwards concluded, did 
not run nut Ifs full lime 
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